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GENERAL SESSION 

Wednesday Afternoon^ December 26th^ iSg^.. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the CALIFORNIA 
Teachers* Association commenced its sessions in the 

First Congregational Church, Santa Cruz, December 26, 1894. 

The Association was called to order by President George 
R. Kleeberger. 

Invocation was offered by Rev. J. A. Cruzan. 

A chorus of welcome was sung by a double quartette of 
young women. On account of the illness of Secretary 
Greeley, W. F. Hall was appointed Temporary Secretary. 

Mr. Job Wood was appointed Temporary Treasurer, to 
take the place of G. W. Merrill, unavoidably absent. The 
President then delivered the 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



50ME URGENT NECESSITIES IN EDUCATION. 



The year 1894 has borne its burdens well. In every field of human 
hope and labor there has been progress onward and upward. There 
have been mistakes and failures; but the strong purpose of our age 
has so generally supported the right and baffled the wrong that the 
work of the year may well be called '*good. " One of the best proofs 
of real advance is the fact that the world is not at ease, the existence 
of a general unrest in all fields of activity. 
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As a part of this general feeling, educational unrest is a fact that 
cannot be ignored. Educational progress seems sure, but it is too 
slow. The schools of to-day are truly the best the world has ever 
seen, but they ought to become more rapidly better. The public, itself 
the product of the public schools, is painfully conscious of its faults, 
its weaknesses, and it is demanding in unmistakable tones something 
much better educationally than it has known in the past. 

For the past half-century this fact has manifested itself with 
increasing force, and the numerous changes for the better in the ma- 
terial and method of school effort during recent years are but the 
necessary response to this demand. But meantime civilization has 
advanced with wonderful strides, and progress in educational effort 
does not seem to have kept pace with the remarkable development of 
material and spiritual conditions of the last three decades. 

The public is undoubtedly in earnest. It voices its demands fre- 
quently and persistently. It expresses itself from the pulpit and the 
rostrum; in the platforms of political parties and in the resolutions of 
all kinds of conventions; in the columns of the daily press, and even 
in the pages of our great periodical magazines. When the North 
American Review, the Popular Science Monthly, and the Forum open 
their columns freely to articles upon the ways and means of educa- 
tional improvement, it means that the Intelligent public are anxious 
for better light. Is it not worth while for this Association to consider 
whether or not there is cause for public dissatisfaction with the 
schools, and, if so, how to best remedy the matter? 

(1) A special committee of the Citizens' Protective Association 
of Sacramento, in a recent report, says: '*Our public schoolb should 
prepare their students for citizenship, but this they fail to do.'' It 
suggests as a cause: ^'Our schools are attempting to do a nineteenth 
century business on an eighteenth century basis. ' ' Is there any doubt 
as to tne truth of the complaint? How much of truth is there so far 
%9 concerns the suggested cause? 

(2) A recent writer in the Popular Science Monthly, speaking of 
English schools, says: ^'Ask any teacher who has to do with students 
fresh from school his opinion of them; he will say that in a great ma- 
jority of cases they have little if any power of helping themselves, 
little desire to learn about things, little if any observing power, little 
desire to reason on what they see; they are destitute of the sense of 
accuracy, and satisfied with any performance, however slovenly ; that. 
In short, they are neither inquisitive nor acquisitive; and, as they are 
often idle as well, the opportunities offered them are blindly sacri- 
ficed." « « * And he urges further: ** We must 
find a remedy for this state of things, or perish in the face of the fierce 
competition now setting in. " So far as I know, there has as yet been 
no attempt at a public denial of the above severe arraignment. The 
charge is no longer general, it is painfully specific; and it declares 
failure in regard to the development of nearly every qualification 
essential to good character, good citizenship, and business success. 

It is useless longer to indulge in delusions in the matter. The un- 
satisfactory results of school effort are plainly manifest; and the 
question is, what is the matter? Why are the public schools not bet- 
ter? How can they be made far more efficient factors in life and 
progress? 

Plainly the difficulty is not that there are no schools that meet 
the wants of the times. There are excellent schools that almost 
actualize the ideal in education; but the demand is for more good 
schools; that schools in general, high and low in grade, be made more 
effective than they now are. Neither is the trouble because of a lack 
of knowledge as to what a good school is; for years the best thoughts 
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and best methods of the best educators have been rendered available 
in educational periodicals, educational reports and in professional edu- 
cational books. There is a science of education for all who will ask 
for it; an abundance of definite knowledge of ways to improve the 
schools for all who want it. 

There have been times when the public opposed progressive steps 
in education; but now there seems to be an intelligent cry from both 
without the school and within, that there shall be a more general ap- 
plication of improved educational means, whose efficacy has already 
been abundantly demonstrated. 

It will not ao for educators to retort that the public is but tUy 
doing its part in promoting progress, which might justly be said ; for 
the public, with all its faults, is largely what the schools nave made it. 
If the public is to be impelled bv noble sentiments only, and strive 
only towards lofty purposes, the impulse must come from schools that 
are the cradles of cnaracter and not treadmills for knowledge-getting, 
and teachers must be first of all character-builders, themselves the 
best evidence of their success. 

It is true, however, that the public may prove either a serious 
obstacle or an important aid in the accomplishment of needed reforms. 
The quality of the teacher will depend largely upon what the public 
seems to require, and so long as communities are satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best avaUable teachers, they must not expect the 
best possible results. It frequently happens, too, that while intelli- 
gent citizens are asking for better schools, the active **men of affairs'' 
—the ward politicians — are making the conditions such as to^actually 
bar the path of educational progress. So long as public economy 
always begins with reducing school appropriations, so long will schools 
fall far short of the best; and so long as a ^'political pull" controls the 
appointment of teachers, so long will the best culture and character 
be too rare in the teacher's desE, and so long will an unregenerated 
public be the inevitable product of the school. 

On the other hand, teachers must not lay all the blame of political 
misrule in school affairs upon the public. Its attitude will depend 
largely upon the spirit, and purpose, and method, and success of the 
teacher. If all teachers would discharge their full duty in the best 
possible way even under present conditions, the conditions would rap- 
idly grow more favorable. If teachers would have their services 
more highly appreciated in a money sense, they must make their labor 
produce more valuable results. If teaching is to be a profession, 
teachers must be professors in the best sense of that term. More- 
over, so long as teachers will themselves resort to political methods to 
secure and hold positions, so long will 'Apolitical bosses" feel free to fill 
the schoolrooms with incompetent favorites. If teachers would be 
free from the thralldom of politicians, they must themselves first re- 
fuse to practice, or profit by, political intriguery ; they must imbue their 
pupils, by practice as well as by precept, with such principles of ster- 
ling manhood that, in the next generation, a race of men, clear-headed 
and clean-hearted, shall come upon the scene and sweep the * 'bosses" 
from the face of the earth. This is a matter in which teachers need 
to have convictions, and to be sustained by the courage of their con- 
victions to stand firmly against both the encroachments and the 
blandishments of the politicians, to raise their voices in continual pro- 
test against those who would prostitute the public schools to further 
their personal purposes. 

Remember Dr. Parkhurst and the Lexow Investigating Commit- 
tee in New York City. If teachers were less like sheep, politicians 
would be less like wolves. Our country's main hope is in higher in- 
telligence and higher purpose emanating from the schoolhouse, and 
those who are on guard there must acquit themselves in a manner 
worthy of the high trust reposed in them. 
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But aside from chancfing the attitude of the public towards the 
schools what can be done? It is easy to indulge in generalities; but 
are there not some specific matters, attention to which, shall lead to 
higher success? To successfully educate a child, one must have: 
(1) a proper conception of the ends of education; (2) a proper under- 
standmg of what tne chUd has already attained ; and (3) a proper un- 
derstanding of how to develop the child from what he is to what he 
ought to become. 

First, judging by the ordinary results of school work, it would 
seem that there should be a very different, a higher and a more definite 
conception of the ends of education than ordinarily prevails. Teach- 
ing should be a vocation, and only incidentally an occupation; and 
teachers should have a definite purpose in their work beyond holding 
on to a position, and getting the children * * over the ground ' ' laid 
down by the course of study. There is no mystery shrouding this 
matter; the aims and ends of education have been so ably thought 
out and so often clearly expressed that it is unpardonable for any 
teacher not to have thought them, felt them, and been actuated 
thereby. We should cease to teach as if our sole object were to cram 
the child's mind with facts. The ability to discover knowledge, to 
appreciate knowledge, to use knowledge in the processes of thinking 
and for promoting the world's progress, to properly understand one's 
own relation to the rest of the universe, to nave high and right pur- 
poses and to act accordingly — these are the ends the attainment of 
which will produce men and women of power and purpose. 

Nor is it sufficient to hope that one is striving towards a high and 
noble end, however clearly conceived. It is equaUy necessary to know 
when we are failing to attain that end. There are many of us working 
zealously towards the attainment of a definite and proper ideal, work- 
ing so zealously and so hopefully often that we fail to recognize that 
our plan of procedure produces incompetents, crammed with uncertain 
and often useless knowledge, instead of the capable men and women of 
noble character and lofty purpose so necessary to the world's success. 
The possibility of reform requires the reco^ition that reform is neces- 
sary. Well, we are saved further trouble m that respect; the outside 
world — our own product — pronounces the result not good and demands 
reform; we have but to look in order to recognize the justice of the 
demand. 

Further, it is incumbent upon the teacher striving towards high 
educational ends, but conscious of past failures, to reform the plan of 
procedure. It is useless to go on m the same old way — that is invit- 
ing more failure for the future. Let us carefully inspect the material 
and the methods of school work, to discover if they are adapted to the 
end in view. 

What shall constitute the curriculum of our schools? 

In the past, the theory seems to have prevailed that possession of 
certain set knowledge of certain selected subjects constituted an educa- 
tion; and the memory, aided by various devices, and stimulated by 
fear of the rod, was trained to store away the supposed salient knowl- 
edge. Teachers taught facts not children. Pedagogical thought 
considered (1) what knowledge is most valuable as culture; and (2) 
how to so express and arrange that knowl^ge as to promote its easy 
acquisition. Subjects were considered with reference to their relation 
to each other, and not with reference to the child's development. 
The relation and arrangement of subjects in course of study and the 
preparation of text-books with a view to easy acquisition of knowl- 
edge were the most important educational matters; the child was only 
an incident. Anybody who could read could teach. If a subject 
full of profound knowledge and thought was discovered to be especi- 
ally difficult and distasteful to the child, it was at once assumed to be 
full of value, and injected through the course. That knowledge 
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must be acquired in school, for it surely never would be acquired out 
of school. Conversely, what the child seemed naturally interested in 
knowing and doing was deemed unnecessary and undesirable as school- 
work. There was a vague belief that the child had mind powers to 
be '^disciplined," but nature would attend to that, if only the mind 
be filled with good, solid, substantial facts. It is to be feared that 
perhaps the thralldom of this superstition may still too frequently 
hold sway. 

What shall be the basis of selection of school subjects in our day, 
— bearing in mind that power and purpose, not knowledge, are the 
essential ends of education? Subject matter is to be valuable as ma- 
terial for the child's mind to use not necessarily to remember. Let 
the subjects selected be full of what is most closely related to the 
child's life, and therefore to his intei^est: for unless this requirement 
— meeting the child's interest — be fulfilled the selection must be 
largely in vain. Let the curriculum simply broaden the child's pres- 
ent environment, proceeding "from the known to the related un- 
known; " and let the selection be as wide in scope as ordinary human 
thought and activity. And here arises the problem of the common 
school curriculum, of the great scope and variety of subjects, and but 
limited time for their mastery. How is it to be solved? The answer 
is already in the air for those who are really seeking it; it consists in 
the correlation of related subjects, and concentration of the child's 
effort upon a few lines of research and thought. Do not attempt to 
master subjects; develop children, not teach subjects. The burden of 
the curriculum will not be felt if the subjects are used to help develop 
the child, and not the child to help develop the subjects. Let the 
child use facts as an aid in the acquisition of power, and not bend all 
his power to the acquiring of facts. 

Is it not worth while in this connection to re-think the whole mat- 
ter of the value of the higher mathematics and foreign languages as 
school subjects? Are they well adapted to the development of power 
and purpose in the young? Are they not rather instruments to aid 
investigation and research in certain special lines? Are not the 
natural sciences, History and Literature — the subjects that express 
Man's environment and strivings, past and present — by their neces- 
sarily close relationship to the child, best adapted to arouse his inter- 
est, and therefore most successfully to stimulate his activities? Is it 
not a misfortune that thousands of the young people of to-day, with 
minds untouched with interest by the richest physical and social 
environment that the world has ever known, and with souls still 
unstirred by what philosophers have said and poets sung in our grand 
old English tongue, are expending their energies in committing to 
memory abstruce mathematical demonstrations and senseless para- 
digms, or in making mutilated translations of Homer and VirgU? Is 
it not time to call a halt? Shall we enter upon the twentieth century 
under the guidance of John Sturm or follow the leadership of 
Pestalozzi and Comenius? 

But, after all, it is not so much a matter of course of study as it is of 
method of work — how to develop thought power; how to inspire 
youthful souls with purpose. There has been much written and said 
about it in the past; it is time now that we actually do it; and failing 
to do it by present methods, to intelligently change for the better. 
Whatever the pedagogical belief of most teachers, judging by the re- 
sults they produce, their main purpose still seems to be to impart facts. 
Observe the work of any school, its recitations, its tests, its examina- 
tions, its promotions, and see if the main effort is not expended upon 
the acquisition of supposed facts. Moreover, is it not true that the 
method of school work too often appeals to motives that tend to the 
destruction of character rather than to its upbuilding? Is the art of 
good teaching a mystery? Is there not a science of education? Are 
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there none who consciously teach well? Is it true that the p^reat 
teachers of the world achieved their succcess by accident? It is no 
doubt true that much of the so-called knowledge of mind -activities is 
empirical, and some of it false; but it is equally true that the science 
of chemistry has not yet freed itself from all of its empiricism and 
error. 

There is much already known to constitute a science of education 
and an art of teaching; and the rigidly scientific method of observa- 
tion and experiment is being diligently applied, adding to, and con- 
firming or denying, already accumulated data. The conditions of 
mind growth, the mutual dependence of the various mind powers, how 
they may best be stimulated, their scope and limitations, all these 
matters may be fairly understood by anyone who can and will read, 
and think, and observe. 

One of the best signs of the times educationally is the constantly 
increasing interest in child -study. The schoolroom of the future is to 
be a laboratory of research; the child is to develop power by expend- 
ing energy investigating his enlarged and enriched environment; and 
the teacher is to Investigate the investigating child. Thus, and thus 
only, can be built up a true psychology of childhood; and upon such a 
basis only can pedagogic science find sure foundation. 

But child-study has another purpose of greater value still; to in- 
telligently strive to develop a child from what he now is towards what 
he ought to become, it is necessary to know each individual child's 

firesent condition, and how his various powers respond to stimulation, 
ndividual teaching, and hence individual child -study, is a necessary 
condition of success, whatever general plan may be pursued. Classes 
must be taught by teaching the individuals instead of relying upon 
class instruction to develop the individual. As another has said, *'We 
should no more think of teaching children in herds than of doctoring 
them in herds.'' Systematic experiments with apparatus for making 
precise measurements are desirable when possible; but, for the pres- 
ent, the eyes and ears and common sense of each teacher must supply 
the lack of better means. The play-ground and the school-room, 
under the charge of earnest, observant, intelligent, and sympathetic 
teachers, furnish the most available and most important psychological 
laboratories of the land; and the art of observing and interpi-etlng 
child -activity is a necessary part of the preparation of the teac^her of 
the future. 

In conclusion, if it is true that the schools are not fulfilling their 
purpose, it is important that we, the teachers, dUligently seek the 
cause and apply the remedy. The schools are the fountain-heads of 

Srogress and they can and must be made successful. Whoever intel- 
gently hopes for the i>ermanency of government by the people, must 
view the public school with no less of alarm at its failures than of hope 
in its possibilities. 

When all is said and done, the failure or success of the school is 
not a matter of equipment or systems, or text-books or curriculum: 
it is a question of the teacher, and when we bear in mind that less 
than 26 per cent, of the teachers in California have made special pro- 
fessional preparation for their work, and that 67 per cent, have had 
no higher education than that of the grammar school, it can no longer 
be a matter of surprise that the ends of education are so indefinitely 
conceived and its processes so imperfectly performed. 

Is it not time that California should demand protection for itself 
and its children, against teachers who do not make reasonably ade- 
quate preparation for their high office? If the State will only install 
in every schoolroom of the land a teacher trained to do the work of 
the schoolroom, guided by the best educational light of our age, with 
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a mind enriched by contact with the best thoughts and sentiments, a 
soul inspired by high purposes, a personality glowing with sympathy 
and vivified by power— then, and then only, shall the school fulfill the 
wants of the age as the great instrument of progress and reform; and 
then shall the teacher, like unto the greatest teacher of all, become 
again the world's true light and leader and hope. 

The work of the afternoon sessions of the Association had 
been planned to consist of related series of addresses, cover- 
ing the Report of the Committee of Ten— discussing, first, the 
School Curriculum ; second, the Teaching Force ; and lastly, 
through the Superintendents of the State, The Difficulties in 
the Way of Applying the Ideal Curriculum and Employing the 
Competent Teacher. 

The topic for Wednesday afternoon being The School 
Curriculum, Professor George H. Howison of the University 
of California, and Professor Earl Barnes of Stanford Uni- 
versity delivered addresses, of which the following are 
synopses: 



THE IDEAL CURRICULU/Vl 



Prof. George H. Howison 



I. There is no •* Ideal Curriculum, "—no single and entie courrse 
of study perfectly reasonable for all pupils alike. 

II. Ideality, in school matters, confines its sober ambition to ad- 
justing education in the most reasonable way to the actual imperative 
needs of the pupils and the society of which they are members; look- 
ing at both society and pupils not merely (1) in the light of their final 
ideal aims, but also (2) in that of the actual conditions under which 
they have to live. 

III. School idealism must therefore express itself in a rightly 
divided school system^ instead of in a curriculum; — a system based (1) 
on the comprehension and adoption of the distinction between educa- 
tion as Liberal and education as Vocational\ (2) on the persistent pro- 
vision for both in every school; (3) on a distinction philosophical and 
real, instead of merely nominal and customary, between education as 
Primary^ as >ecoudiiry^ and as Higher. 
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IV. The reasonable school syBtem will accordingfly divide schools 
into (1) those of foundation-studies identical for all pupils, because in- 
dispensable either as preparation or else as seed -ground for any and 
all further studies,— vPnmary schools, all of one type; (2) those of 
studies differing for different classes of pupils, classes that, because of 
different powers and different relations to self-support, must look to 
different vocations — Secondary schools, of very many different types; 
and (3) those of studies in final specialization and original research, 
differing for each student as each may elect — Higher schools, chiefly 
Universities, again of a single type, probably, but comprehensive of aU 
possible mature personal choices. 

V. The great error of our American public school system 
hitherto, is its ignoring this vastly varied character, due to vocational 
differentiation, that belongs intrinsically to the Secondary school, and 
its limiting the conception of the Secondary school to a single type of 
it, which is essentially only a school preparatory for college. 

VI. Nevertheless, the vastly diversified vocation schools of the 
Secondary education will not only retain among them, as one type, 
the college-preparatory school that forms our customary high scnool 
or academy, but the Secondary conception rightly applied will extend 
this school upward to in(;lude as its necessary complement the old 
college, this college and its preparatory studies forming the Secondary 
school for those whose gifts and power of self-support assign them the 
high but exacting vocation of illustrating culture and promoting its 
increase; moreover, every Secondary school, of whatever type, while 
its studies are dominantly directed upon a vocation, must securely pro- 
vide for the Liberal factor indispensable in all education; and the 
most essential part of this it directly provides for, in planning for the 
foundation -layer of common morality by insisting on the duty of hon- 
est self-support and self-respect. 

VII. Every reasonable and practicable project for a school sys- 
tem, especially in the Secondary stage, must not only provide for such 
ever-continuing improvements as wiU meet the advancing needs of its 
public, but must avoid introducing changes faster than the status quo 
will permit; it must have constant regard to the historic growth of 
the actual schools as well as to the public needs, and must respect pub- 
lic opinion while resolutely acting to lead it. 

VIII. The foregoing principles prepare us for a right estimate 
of the Report of the Committe of Ten^ and lead us to say:— (l) Its 
adoption throughout the country would effect a decided improvement 
in our traditional Secondary school, not only (a) by securing a 
uniformity of curriculum now missing and greatly needed, but (b) by 
improving , on the whole, the value-scale of subjects taught, so far ai 
this dei>ends on time-allotment; (2) its prudent strength lies, probably, 
just in its close adherence to the main lines of our present Secondary 
scheme; but (3) its defects, as an "Essay for the Times*' on Secondary 
education, consists in exactly this adherence to the frame of the Secon- 
dary school as it is; an adherence that prevents attention to two urgent 
needs, viz., (a) thoroughgoing differentiation in Secondary work, to 
meet the fundamental moral demand for a training that will qualify 
for the varied vocations, and {b) far-reaching changes in the time- 
range of Secondary studies; hence, (4) its recommendation of Four 
Parellel Courses, in one school preparatory for college, yokas together 
two aims that are essentially divergent, for the most effective work 
in each of which, as well as for the safety of Higher education. 
Courses I. and II. should be assigned together to Latin Schools^ and 
Courses III. and IV. to High Schools^ with the definitive under- 
standing that the latter do not qualify for the college or the univer- 
sity; moreover, (5) its hints of a needed extension, both forward and 
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backward, in the time given to Secondary studien in the whole school 
life, should be carried out into specific detail, the present error of 
calling studies Primary up to the ninth year of school life being cor- 
rected, and the beginning of Secondary work being properly set for 
the opening of the fifth school-year, or, at latest, of the sixth; in the 
case of the Latin Schools, moreover, the Secondary period should be 
extended forward also, to include the field of the old colleges, or the 
first two years of the remodelled colleges of higher grade; but (6) its 
gravest defect is its missing its ^freat opportunity to enforce the fact, 
that, for the overwhelming majority of pupils. Secondary education, 
to be consistent with solidity of self-respectmg and dutiful character, 
must, while securely providing for some pure culture, be proximately 
and effectively aimed at vocations^ and tnat its needs cannot be met 
by the single type of school preparatory for college; the unanimitjr of 
the Report in this respect, and of the reports of its nine auxiliary 
Conferences, is one of its strangest features, but is explicable by the 
composition of the Conferences, — not in respect to persons, but to 
institutions and professional duties, — and by the form of the questions 

gut before them, and is consequently not decisive; finally, (7) any 
rift the Report incidentally has toward giving Courses III. and IV. 
in its final Table an equal value with Courses 1. and II., either in in- 
trinsic educative power or in preparation for college and university, 
is destitute of philosophical justification; if such a drift exists, it is 
peculiarly harmful in respect to the conditions for admission to uni- 
versities, and thence to true university work, and should be stead- 
fastly resisted. 



THE IDEAL CURRICULUM 



Prof. Barnes 



In dertrcrmining what we shall teach children we must be guided 
by three things. First, our ideal of life— what we want the child to 
become; second, the nature of the material we have to work upon, 
that is, the child himself; third, the effect of different studies upon 
the inner man. 

To put it diflPerently: We must know what we want to make; 
we must know the nature of the stuff we are working with, and we 
must know the effects that can be produced with the various tools at 
hand. 

The ideal of life in ancient Sparta was a strong warrior citizen. 
Experimentally the people found out how to produce such a man, and 
for seven hundred years they kept up the supply. The ideal of India 
was the contemplative sage; experimentally the Hindu found how to 
produce such a man, and for centuries the supply did not fail. The 
ideal of China was the civilian versed in Chinese lore and precedent; 
experimentally the Chinese found how to produce such a man, and 
for a thousand years the supply has been equal to the demand. 

Throughout the world's history, down to even our own times, each 
great civiUzation has wished to realize some particular ideal, or, some- 
times, two or three distinct ideals, and we have had the Athenian, the 
Roman, the early Christian, the Teutonic Barbarian, the Ascetic, etc. 
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To-day we have a new ideal to realize. We want each man and 
each woman to be the most perfect man or woman he or she is capa- 
ble of becoming:, regardless oi any fixed type. Instead of developing 
a type, we want to develop the individuality of each person, for we 
believe this is a sane and healthy measure and that natural develop- 
ment needs no advance. It may be truly said that to-day we have as 
many ideals of manhood and womanhood as we have chilaren growing 
up into manhood and womanhood. 

This new ideal demands not so much a formulating of the type of 
being to be produced as an intelligent understanding of the nature of 
the being we are working with and his possibilities. Instead of form- 
ing a boy, we are, through education, to give him a chance to form 
himself; and this demands of us a knowledge of his nature and his 
possibilities. 

The pedagogue of past ages needed to keep his eye ever on the 
pattern toward which he was working. We need to concentrate our 
attention upon the nature of the child we are working with and the 
effects we can produce upon him with our various tools — that is, our 
studies. 

Our knowledge of the materials on which, as a body of teachers 
we are at work, is very meager. We know about as much about chil- 
dren as the Chinese do about the materials of modern warfare. But 
they are learning — within the past months they have found out a good 
deal about Krupp p^uns, ironclads and magazine rifles — and we have 
found out somethmg about children's physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

How ignorant we are, however, will appear if you take a few con- 
crete instances. There is probably not a teacher here who would be 
willing to risk his professional reputation by stating whether a child 
will read better at ten years of a^e by beginning to read at four than 
he will if he puts off reading until he is eight. Again we all give chil- 
dren dates covering hundr^s of years when they have no adequate 
conception of the meaning of ten years. No inductive study has been 
made on the development of children's sense of time. In all this line 
of study we are, however, making wonderful progress. It is no exag- 
geration to say that in our own country until about forty years slso 
the school conception of a child was that he was a walking and talk- 
ing memory to be held stUl and stuffed. Our progress from this posi- 
tion has been wonderful, but still greater progress lies ahead. 

Concerning our knowledge of the effects of various subjects of 
study upon the minds of real children, the less said the better. I ques- 
tion if any of us here ever thinks that he knows what effect a sys- 
tematic course of formal grammar would have upon an average boy if 
pursued from the time he is eight until he is sixteen years of age. 
We think we know a good deal about the effects of elementary science. 
And yet many of us feel at times like agreeing with Prof. Dolbear 
when he says: "Something is radically wrong when, after a genera- 
tion of science-teaching, those who have had the best available teach- 
ing in it do not show some of the superiority which is claimed for it in 
insight, tact, skill, judgment, and affairs in general." 

We know to-day that boys and girls experience a great change in 
their inner lives when about twelve years old. It is the age when 
they begin to weigh evidence, when doubts arise when they be^in to 
form large ambitions and to have religious experiences. It is the 
time then they want to deal with things in a large way, when they 
want to try to grasp their fragmentary collection of experiences into 
some sort of unity. We all know this to be true, and yet how much 
do we know about the best kind of tool, that is the b€«t study, for 
shaping their minds at this period. One advises an exact grind in 
Latin and mathematics, another would give a great deal of manual 
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training and creative work, and still a third would give rather large 
and phuosophlc views of history, literature and science. 

This summer I visited a considerable number of the laundry 
schools recently established in London as a part of the public school 
system, and as I stood and watched the girls examining textile fabrics, 
washing garments under just the right conditions, ironing them so as 
to leave them exactly finished, I wondered whether it was as good as 

frammar, and then I wondered what eflPect that sort of work pro- 
uced in them any way. One thing, at least, was clear. Even if that 
subject was admirably adapted to the needs of London girls of the 
lower classes, it did not follow that it would be the best thing for 
girls in Santa Cruz. 

No I We do not know the laws governing the material we are 
working with, and still less do we know the effects produced upon 
this material by the tools, that is, the subjects we use. 

To ask us to-day to form an ideal system of education with an 
ideal curriculum is like asking China to form at once an ideal govern- 
ment with a perfect military equipment. Nor can we accept an ideal 
curriculum devised by foreigners or philosophers, any more than 
China can accept an ideal establishment devised by philosophers or 
foreigners. She can learn much, but she must study her own condi- 
tions and learn through experience — so must we. 

Meantime, however, something must be done. We cannot wait 
until we know what to do, for two reasons: In the first place, our 
children would grow up in ignorance; and, in the second place, our 
only way to find out anything is by doing, and noting results. There 
are at the same time certain conditions which will help us to select 
our lines of study with a considerable degree of certainty. 

There are certain subjects which are absolutely necessary as tools 
in mental work — reading, writing, spelling, composition, simple num- 
bers; these are keys to all other knowledge, and so humanity has 
always placed them first In school curricula. 

In the second place. It Is clear that If one subject appeals only to 
memory, while another exercises muscles and senses and all the pow- 
ers of tne mind, the latter Is to be chosen and not the first. 

Again, other things being equal, the subject that appeals most 
thoroughly to the chUd's Interest Is the best educator. Natural 
Instincts that prevail In the race at largo ai*e good, and are to be used 
as means of education. 

Every teacher has his own special lines of strength and Interest; 
these also should be utilized. The teacher who has greatest strength 
and Interest In science should use science In his curriculum more than 
one who Is strongest In languages; and this general availability must 
be considered In thinking of the child's environment and his future 
career as a citizen and a bread-winner. In the great International 
Congress at Chicago the question was seriously debated whether 
FroebePs kindergarten games should be modified to suit different 
localities. Put the question In the concrete and Its absurdity at once 
appears. Ought the little plays that grew up naturally In the woods 
of Germany nearly a century ago to be modified for the use of little 
children In Santa Cruz to-day? These, then, seem to me tests that 
we may apply to the new subjects constantly knocking for admission 
at the doors of kindergartens, primary and secondary schools and 
colleges: — 

Is the subject a necessary tool In future work? 

Is It broad In Its Influence? 

Does It appeal to the Intei-est of the child who Is to study It? 

Are your teachers prepared to teach it well? 

Is It a natural outcome of the child's environment? 

But this, you say, throws the whole subject back Into chaos and 
leaves every one to struggle alone. No, not so. There Is extant a 
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large body of accumulated wisdom, or experience, which is from time 
to time brought to a focus in a meeting like this or in a report. The 
report of the Committee of Ten has done more to bring this accumu- 
lated experience to a strong and helpful expression than anything 
done before. It seems to me a wonderfully wise document, and its 
scheme of studies is destined to largely prevail in the schools of our 
country. But it was formed, as has been already said, by schoolmen 
alone. Practical men of affairs must modify it through their work as 
School Boards, while each teacher must modify it by his own study of 
the practical environment about him. 

As our honored President has said to-day: 

" It is not so much a matter of the course of study as it is of the 
way in which subjects are taught.'' 

The discussion of these addresses was taken up as follows : 

Prof. C. H. Keyes: — I believe that as schools have existed, 
some may be classed as liberal, some as vocational. It seems wrong to 
divide pupils into classes in early days. Lack of sympathy between 
men on our street and men in our counting-houses has made our 
Debses. 

You do not know in early youth whether a child is fitted 
mentally to be a jurist or a bricklayer, and you have no right to 
choose blindly for nim. I would give the child the basis that will 
not shut him out from what he is best fitted to do, nor spoil artisans 
and engineers by putting them into professors' and minister' places. 

It may be thought that industrial training appeals only to the 
thick-headed, but I find more boys that fail along industrial lines than 
in history and literature. A boy cannot hide his ignorance from his 
manual training teacher. 

It is unfortunate that any pupil who goes through our secondary 
schools is not ready for the highest educational institution. Every 
High School study should find its supplement in the college course. 

Mr. W. F. Hall: — Twelve per cent, of pupils enrolled in seventy- 
one High Schools in California afterwards go to higher schools. If it 
is well in the University to give a wide range of electives, why not in 
the High School? I have doubts about any study into which a boy 
goes unwillingly. A wise teacher knowing the boy as an individual, 
not as a unit of a mass, should help him select his course, watch his 
interests, and lead him along the line of his interest into others con- 
nected with this. 

Miss L. Washburn: — The wrong of our schools lies in restrict- 
ing the earliest work to the three R's, and narrowing them. Those 
three R's can be taught better in connection with manual training 
and natural science. We should not wait till the child is ten years 
old to put him in the way of making a happy choice of vocation. 

At the close of the discussion the Committee on Constitu- 
tional amendments proposed the following: 

(i) Amend Section V. by striking out after the words 
** General Meeting" the words "during the Christmas Holi- 
days " and inserting the words "during such days as the 
Executive Committee shall determine." 
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(2) Amend, further, by striking out Section VIII., which 
provides for Department Sessions, and amending other sections 
to conform therewith. 

Action on Amendments laid over under the rules. 

Wednesday Evening, 

Wednesday evening a reception was given at the Sea Beach 
hotel by the teachers and citizens of Santa Cruz, to the visit- 
ing teachers and friends of the Association. The program in- 
cluded music, and addresses of welcome with responses. 

Welcoming addresses were m^At in happy vein by Sena- 
tor Bart Burke, District Attorney Lindsay, County Superin- 
tendent J. W. Linscott. 

Equally happy were the responses made by President 
Geo. R. Kleeberger, P. M. Fisher of Oakland, and C. H. 
Keyes of Pasadena. 
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Second Day 



DEPARTHENT OF PRIMARY AND QRAM 

HAR GRADES 

Thursday Mornings December 2jth iSg^.. 



THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADE DEPARTMENT WAS 
called to order at 9:30 A. M., by President D C. Clarke, 
of Santa Cruz. By previous arrangement, the Department of 
High and Normal schools met in joint session with this De- 
partment. 

The topic for the morning being Mathematics, papers 
were read by Prof. L. J. Hengstler, University of California, 
and Mr. P. J. Russell, Superintendent of Schools of San Jose. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEHATICS 



PROF. HENGSTLER. 



The subject of mathematics o(!Cupie8 a unique position in our 
schools. If anyone should propose to this meetinjr to expunpre mathe- 
matics from the school curricula, I would (confidently expe<'t an em- 
phatic and unanimous protest against such an iconoclastic propositicm; 
but if every teacher present had to ^o throuofh a mathematical course 
which he may be perfectly willin^if to recommend or prescribe to others, I 
believe that many of you would rather see the subject buried in the 
darkest depths of the past than to undergfo the ordeal. Mathematics 
is admitted to be a very pleasant subject to contemplate — after one 
has, as the classical phrase stands, ''g"one over it " — »i^one over, I sup- 
pose, in the same way as one would, with closed eyes, make a de-sper- 
ate leap over a deep ditch stretched across the way. After the brave 
deed is performed one wonders in looking- back, how one ever could 
survive it. 

Mathematics has come to be looked upon as a necessary evil, like 
the measles or the j^overnment. 

The cause of this state of alTaii's is undoubtedly that the student 
fails to see what trapezoids or the Binomial Theorem have to do with 
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hi« life. His text book, from cover to cover, treats of a dreadfully 
di*eary array of uninteresting facts concerning the peculiar antics 
which the ghost of one quantity, called **a, " will perform when 
brought into contact with that notoriously slippery ghost of some 
other quantity called ''x, " according to the manner in which the two 
ai*e arranged about two little parallel lines called an equality sign. Can 
we find fault with the schoolboy if he gives barely half his heart to 
the melancholy labor of pinning down the evasive '*x " so that it will 
stay for good in its explicit loneliness on the left hand of the equality 
sign? And whereao he asks with a moan and a shudder, where do all 
these propositions on the straight line and the circle come from? Is 
it, perchance, possible that some quaint manuscript of mathematical 
lore once dropped from the moon or some barren world where cheer- 
less beings wiggle about In two dimensions? Or did some lieutenant 
of the Evil One deposit this science upon the earth to the great detri- 
ment and mental anguish of successive generations of schoolboys? 
The boy can see no connection between the subject and the facts 
which make up his life. As far as it appears from the text books and 
the ordinary instruction, there is nothing to the right nor left nor 
above nor ImbIow the subject; it is contiguous to no other science; it 
has an absolute existence; it is suspended in midair, and Heaven knows 
what it is suspended by nor to what attached. 

F'rom all this it follows that the young student looks up to this 
science with a superstitious dread. Instead of going over algebra or 
geometry, it would in most cases be more correct to say that he slides 
through under it, for the subject usually remains far above him. 
Whoso fault is it? Let us candidly confess {entre nous) that w^e have 
all sinned. Some of us have told our classes that the understanding 
of mathematics presupposes a specially constructed brain, a * 'mathe- 
matical mind, " a rare gift in the nature of the gift of second sight or 
the gift of magnetic healing. The poor boy who has never felt the 
stirrings of that mysterious mind, will open his mouth and roll his 
eyes in a frenzy of admiration when the genius of the class makes a 
stab at some lofty problem in the upper air. 

This is all wrong. What we must do before all is to bring our 
science down from its ethereal height to the level of our daily lives. 
If a schoolboy once understands that there is mathematics in the way 
the sun rises and sets; that the walls of his room preach mathematics 
to him; that a falling stone knows a great deal of mathematics, then 
his curiosity will impel him to extract from his surroundings that 
spiritual essence which constitutes the soul of mathematics. For 
mathematics is an abstraction from the natural sciences, and hence 
indirectly from the real world against which we are knockiog at every 
step. An abstraction, as such, can never be interesting to an un- 
trained mind ; to such an one it is lifeless, colorless, bloodless, a mere 
shadow, a ghost of a real thing. To direct a young person's curiosity 
to it we must not cut it off from the real object from which it ema- 
nated, but must put it in relief against the solid background of the 
actual object. To do this we must know something of the genesis 
and history of mathematical ideas, and hence my present contention 
is that to the successful teaching of mathematics some knowledge of 
the history of mathematics is an indispensable prerequisite. 

In the first place, I hold that we cannot have a clear knowledge 
of mathematics or any science without being acquainted with the 
principal facts of its history. 

To know what a thing is we must know what it has been, and the 
more intimately we are familiar with its origin and its growth the 
more complete is the possession of our knowledge. The inquiry into 
the evolutionary process of any organic object necessitates a study of 
its immediate surroundings; we know very little indeed about it if we 
do not perceive the place it occupies in the real world. Thus, by 
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studying: the history of mathematics we ascertain what place this 
exact science occupies in the world, both the real world and the world 
of thought; we find how it grows out of the real life, how it grows up 
by the side of sister sciences, how it Is an intimate and necessary ele- 
ment of our existence. Its relation to the natural sciences becomes 
more clearly settled, its contact with real life more vividly impressed 
upon our minds. It is only in this way that we can know what math- 
ematics is. It sounds like a truism to say that a teacher should know 
what the subject is which he teaches; but how many teachers of 
mathematics know anything of the nature of their subject beyond an 
Impression that it is a certain body of theorems and formulae? 

However, if the history of mathematics should teach only the sim- 
ple lesson that mathematics is but the abstract form of the natural 
sciences, the study of its history would greatly improve the teaching 
of that delicate subject. Instead of trying to persuade the young stu- 
dent into a threatening intellectual balloon ascension, the teacher 
would offer him some BoUd ground to stand on. 

This, then, is the first lesson conveyed by a study of the history 
of mathematics: the position which mathematics as a science occu- 

gies in relation to other sciences, and hence its nature and significance 
1 our real and intellectual lives. The history of a subject shows to 
us what lies around that subject. But it shows more. It shows what 
is in the subject. 

A second important lesson derived from the study of the History 
of Mathematics has reference to the nature of the mutual relation be- 
tween the different branches of Mathematics. The beginner studies 
Algebra and Geometry as two different subjects, and hardly suspects 
that they have any thmg in common. A study of their history reveals 
their connectedness and interdependence, their one-ness of essence 
and at the same time the distinctive features of their form and method. 
The historical facts, for instance, that the science of Geometry had 
developed into harmonical completeness before the Christian Era; 
and centuries before Algebra had risen to the dignity of a science; 
that, finally, in modern times, the two sciences became amalgamated, 
to the great gain of Algebra, which experienced unexpected develop- 
ments through the alliance, — these facts alone furnish the text for a 
useful and instructive sermon to the teacher. The fact that algebra 
is the younger and the more imperfect science is not accidental; its 
cause IS the greater abstractness of Algebra, a point which, in my 
opinion, should settle conclusively the question why the elements of 
Gfeometry, should be taught before Algebra in our preparatory 
schools. 

Again, the History of Mathematics points out the bridge which 
leads from the concrete to the abstract within the individual branches 
of Mathematical science and thereby breathes life into Mathematical 
Symbolism. I believe that one of the chief causes of the unpopularity 
oi Mathematics is its symbolic language. It is artificial, strange, un- 
inviting to the beginner, entirely different from the language which 
he uses in his every day arguments. Now history will teach him that 
this language was not artfully patched together like Volapuk, but 
that there is blood in its veins. Even the + and — signs will remind 
him of the growth and development of Mathematics. He will learn that 
Algebra went through three successive stages of evolution, the rhet- 
orical, the syncopated and the symbolic stage. That is, an algebra- 
ical proposition was at first argued about very much in the style of a 
lawyer who is trying to make a point: there was much verbosity, 
circumlocution and redundancy. Later on it was found convenient to 
use certain abbreviations in written propositions, to syncopate the 
technical terms by perhaps allowing a few letters to stand for the 
whole term. Finally the algebraic ideas were crystalized into symbols, 
so that the proof of a theorem or solution of a problem now dispenses 
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with words almost entirely. No one can study the science of Algebra 
without having some consciousness of this process of development. 
Our school boys can work with formulae, can reduce expressions, can 
find what they call the ** Values " of x and y in equations; in a word, 
they know something of the tricks, the art of Algebra. I can see no 
particular reason why they should not learn more of Algebra as a 
science, and they certainly would if their teachers knew more of the 
history of Mathematics. History affords a birds-eye view of the 
whole science of Mathematics, gives the proper perspective of its 
divisions and subdivisions; certainly a more interestmg and more val- 
uable knowledge than the one conveyed by the usual method of offer- 
ing the learner detached snatches of these sciences. 

It is impossible to popularize Mathematics by skimming along on 
the surface. The surface is a jungle of sizes and symrbols, of figures 
and strange sounding words, as uninviting at first sight as a cloud of 
mist. But let the sunlight of intelligence break through the cloud, 
and we discover beneath it a real world of beauty and interest. The 
history of Mathematics furnishes the sunbeams that give you an 
occasional peep into this world, and in this sense its study is apt to 
evoke interest in a science proverbially, but wrongfully, reputed to 
be dry and forbidding. 

To the teacher the study of this history is, however, of particular 
importance also, because it furnishes him with valuable methods of 
teaching. We have often heard it said that Nature is the model 
teacher at whose feet we might profitably sit as disciples. I suppose 
nature means the Spirit of Evolution that superintends the tmngs 
that ^row. Nature has taught the tree to start from the soil and 
gfrow in the direction upwards, and so Nature has arranged it that all 
intelligence has its roots in the solid ground of things real, and grows 
thence upward into the more and more ethereal heights of pure ab- 
straction. First comes the contemplation of the real world, thence 
follows the abstract speculations of the mind. This method is one 
which we teachers may trustfully copy from nature. The instruction 
of the young must be, to some extent, a miniature reproduction of the 
proceas of historical development; the method by which Humanity as 
a whole learnt her lessons throughout history, is the method by which 
the individual schoolboy will make most favorable progress. I may 
illustrate this point by the three historical stages of algebra before 
mentioned. They are reflected in the treatment of every practical 
problem by algebraic methods. What must be done before all is to 
translate the problem into symbolic language. It is well known that 
this process presents the main difficulty to the young student, for 
when he once has his ** equation, " he feels that he is all right. The 
rest can be done as easily as turning the crank of a hand-organ. The 
process of finding the equation is analyzed in Professor Stringham's 
revision of Smith's Elementary Algebra, and there we see that the 
problem passes through the three stages before it becomes tractable 
by general rules. Taxe for example: 

** If $10.00 were added to twice the money I have, the result would 
be $150. How much money have I? " 

This is the form of the problem in the rhetorical stage. I con- 
dense it slightly, using a few convenient abbreviations, and have the 
syncopated statement: 

'* Twice the number of dollars I have plus $10.00=4150. " 

But this is still an awkward form. Modern algebra expresses the 
problem in the concise form: 

2x + 10=150. 

It is, however, impossible for me to conceive how a young person 
skould or could have enough interest in the statements 2;r + 10=150, 
to wish to perform mechanical operations upon it. Whatever inter- 
est attaches to it is the result of the consciousness of the fact that 
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there is a real, actual problem behind it: and that the equation has 
identically the same meaning which the ordinary lang^uagfe of the 
origfinal problem readily conveys. By following the lesson of history 
we bring the Mathematical problems within the sphere of real life and 
therefore excite the curiosity of the learner. A similar experiment 
in Geometry has been successful in several cases of my experience as a 
teacher of Mathematics. Symbolical statements are, of course, an 
indication of high advance in Mathematics and a powerful instrument 
in its development; but the chief labor of the teacher, namely: the 
effort to evoke interest in Mathematical work, is often lightened by 
the little trick of divesting the geometrical subject under considera- 
tions of its technical garb and treating it rhetorically. I suppose it 
is a matter of common experience that the one subject which of all 
others exacts the most clear cut logic from the student, namely, 
Geometry, has, by the universal irony of things terrestrial, the 
fatal tenaency to draw forth from the student arguments of the most 
bewilderingly exuberant stupidity. I remember the case of a young 
man who was endowed with the power to think, and was so proud of 
his argumentative talents that he was determined to become, someday, 
a lawyer. In Geometry he was peculiarly prolific in the production 
of unutterable nonsense; but once when "this faculty shone with an 
unusual degree of brilliancy, during the demonstration of a theorem, 
I asked him what the point was that he wished to make. Upon re- 
ceiving an answer, I called upon him to imagine that he defended a 
client in Court; that his classmates before him were the jury, and 
that his client's life depended upon his success in making that point 
clear. Referring to his performance of a moment ago, he agreed with 
me that upon his argument his client would be, and the advocate 
himself ought to be, hanged; but he offered to try again. And, in 
fact, after he had descended from the smoky clouds of technical sym- 
bolism into the atmosphere of real life, into the rhetorical stage of 
the science, his argument was so reasonable that the jury acquitted 
the defendant and I, as the judge, concurred in the verdict. 

Among other important lessons taught by the history of mathe- 
matics, I may mention for example the question whether the analyti- 
cal or the synthetic treatment of mathematical propositions is the cor- 
rect method. History shows that in the first stages of mathematics 
the method is altogether synthetic, and that the analytical treatment 
of a question appears at a later period of development; in other words, 
presupposes a certain amount of intellectual power. We may safely 
copy this rule from the teachings of history. Nor could it be held 
that common sense would perform for the teacher all the services 
which are here accredited to the knowledge of history; for if common 
sense means anything of value or interest, it means the intelligence 
not of one person, but the composite intelligence of past ages; in other 
words, common sense is the knowledge of history. This fact can easily 
be demonstrated in any assemblage of average intelligence, by, for ex- 
ample, proposing the question: Which one of the three numbers 1, 2 or 
is, as a mental conception, prior to the others? The common sense 
of one person would vote for 1; another's common sense would just as 
positively hold out for 0, and my own common sense would swear by 
the beard of the prophet that 2 is the correct answer: from all which 
it appears that there is nothing more uncommon than common sense. 
History alone can answer such questions. It affords an insight into 
the nature of quantity, the nature of zero, of positive, negative, ra- 
tional, irrational, real and imaginary quantity. If we admit that the 
aim of our educational system is to make men of culture rather than 
expert computers, we shall not deny that an understanding of the 
nature of zero is of greater Importance than the reduction of a coiji- 
plex fraction by rule of thumb. 

One of the most potent arguments in favor of the importance of 
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the history of mathematics remains still to be mentioned. It is the 
creation of interest in the mind of the student. The teacher of mathe- 
matics has two functions to perform: he must before all overcome the 
traditional pr^udice which the young learner has conceived against 
the subject. We are told that in Plato's time the great philosopher 
had written over the entrance to his school the inscription: ^^Let no 
one enter here who is ignorant of geometry.'' If this same injunc- 
tion were not still written over the portsds of our universities, the 
number of students of elementary matnematics would be greatly re- 
duced. Even thus the young persons are often dragged into the 
mathematics room by the hair of their heads, reciting while they en- 
ter, that other famous inscription which Dante placed over the gates 
of Hell: * */Vr tne si va nella cttia doUnte. ' ' The teacher must, then, be- 
fore all, excite their curiosity. A little history of mathematics cannot 
fail to accomplish that result. I have sometimes spent the first alge- 
bra lessons by a discussion of the development of systems of numera- 
tion among the ancients, beginning with finger-counting. The fact 
that we count everything in terms of ten never arouses in itself curi- 
osity in the mind of the student; he multiplies and divides numbers 
and places the decimal point according to mechanical rules without 
exercising his brain ; but he begins to think and inquire when he 
knows that all this work is done in just this way because, in the be- 
ginning, men counted things on their ten fingers. He learns with in- 
terest that in almost all primitive languages the word **five *' and the 
word **hand '' are derived from the same root; that after having ex- 
hausted their fingers in counting, some tribes used their toes; that 
the word **ten " and the word **toe " may have a common origin [as 
their German equivalents, ** zehn *' for ** toe *' and ** zehn '' for **ten " 
indicate] ; that some tribes, using the aggregate of their fingers and 
toes, used the number 20 as the basis of tneir number system, as the 
French number, quarire-vingi^ 4x20, for eighty, evidences; others used 
the number 5, counting units only on one hand ; that the symbol V 
for 5 represents an open hand spread out, and our symbol for prob- 
ably a closed hand; that, in order to keep a record of a counted num* 
her, the corresponding number of fingers was printed oflf in the dust 
or sand, so that the number 1 is still written as a vertical line repre- 
senting one finger; that finally a counting machine called the ** aba- 
cus " was invented, of which we have still an example in the Chinese 
swan pan; that a class of Roman boys engaged in a lesson in arithme- 
tic would be seen to perform finger exercises on the abacus very much 
like modern boys practicing their finger exercises on the piano. 

Again, the young student will be interested to learn that, accord- 
ing to Herodotus the origin of Geometry may be traced back to the 
inundations of the Nile; for the devastations made by that river com- 
pelled the Egyptians to give their attention to land-surveying and the 
properties of figures. In connection with the Pythagorean proposi- 
tion he will be astonished to be told of the Egyptian **rope-stretcher" 
who knew a special case of the celebrated theorem 2000 years before 
Christ. The **rope-8tretchers" were people who superintended the 
exact orientation of buildings, by obtaining an accurate North and 
South line, and also an East and West line. By observation of stars 
they obtained their North and South line; then, to get the East and 
West line, they used a rope divided into three parts of the relative 
lengths 01 3, 4 and 5 units; at the point B where the comer of the 

building was to be, they fastened a 
peg, likewise at C, distance BC be- 
ing = 4; then they brought the ex- 
tremeties A and D together at the 
point E where another peg was 
fastened. BE is then the required 
E E and W line. For the numbers 3, 

4, 5, satisfy the relation b^ ^ Z'* + 



I 1 g [ ing = 4; then they brought the ex- 
IB V^C D 
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4a . When the Pythagorean proposition is taken up at school, a 
little information on the great philosopher who discovered it and his 
Masonic fraternity would infuse enough of the human element into 
the theorem to awaken the young student's curiosity. 

These are only a few examples of the method of infusing blood 
into the veins of mathematical science. A study of its history will sug- 
gest many others. Biographical notices of the great mathematicians, 
and interesting incidents in the history of mathematics need not, how- 
ever, be used merely as a trick to enveigle the recalcitrant youth into 
the study of mathematics; for it is certainly essential to the development 
of culture that we should know something bf the development of human 
thought in its exact form, and that we should conceive more than a 
shadowy impression when we hear mention of the great names of 
Pythagoras, Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, Newton, Leibnitz or 
Descartes. 



MENTAL DRILL IN nATHEHATICAL TRAINING. 



Mr. Russell. 



Whichever way educational thought may be now drifting, it is 
not in the direction of mathematics. The study of arithmetic is not 
considered of the same educational value as formerly, and, perhaps, 
.rightly so. While this is true, yet a thorough knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of arithmetic and their application to the prac- 
tical affairs of life must ever be an indispensable part of a child's edu- 
cation. By consulting the various courses of study of our different 
cities and counties it will be seen that half as much again time is still 
spent upon arithmetic as upon any other study. It is natural that 
this should be so. Mathematics is an exact science. A teacher or 
parent can better mark the progress of pupils in this study than in 
language or geography. Devoting so much time to this subject, it is 
but natural that we should expect great proficiency; whether that 
expectation is verified or not is the animus of this paper. 

We have often been told by the older generation of this dajr that 
our pupils of fourteen or fifteen years of age are no more proficient in 
the essential studies than pupils of that age were years ago. Only a 
few days since a highly educated gentleman said to your speaker: 
** Why is it that with all the years you modern educators devote to 
the study of arithmetic — from* the time the boy enters until he com- 
pletes the Grammar grades — he knows so little about the logic and 
analysis of it? Your pupils attend school forty weeks in the year, we 
went from eight to twenty — oftener eight; you have trained teachers 
with Normal School certificates and pedagogical diplomas. Our teach- 
ers knew nothing of pedagogy as a science, and they never saw the 
outside, even, of a Normal School building. We had no charts, no 
apparatus, no supplemental books, while your school rooms are be- 
decked with educational paraphrenalia and adorned with libraries; 
and yet the average boy or girl fifteen years old, thirty or forty years 
ago, knew more of arithmetic, could solve more difficult problems, 
could reason and analyze, and were stronger mentally than the boys 
and girls of that age to-day. ' ' 
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You may, or you may not, agree with him; probably you do not. 
We don't usuidly agree with one who criticizes our work; but I sub- 
mit to you, my fellow teachers, if in the above criticism there be not 
room for at least earnest thought; think of your own school life in the 
long ago, of your classmates, of their scholastic ability in that line, 
and teU me if the man did not approach disagreeably near the truth. 
We are all here by ourselves, let us own up to this much at least, that 
with ijl our **fads" and **hobbies," our charts, numeral frames and 
books whose names are legion, that we do not obtain result commen- 
surate with the amount of time devoted to that study. If there be a 
doubter among you, there is a way that it can be proven, and that is 
by consulting our High School and our Normal School teachers. 
Statistics show that between 80 and 90 per cent, of the pupils attend- 
ing our High Schools and State Normal Schools enter upon grammar 
grade diplomas, granted by County Boards of Education upon their 
completing the grammar schools. These pupils come not only from 
every county in the State, but — say in the course of four or five years 
— it is but fair to presume that nearly every school district in our 
State is representea there, and represented, too, not by the dullards, 
but by the very brightest intellects in the schools. Now, if a great 
majority of the^pupiS entering these schools show a deficiency in any 
one study it is a most convincmg proof that they have not had the 
proper drill and training in that study. 

The teachers of the San Jose Normal School say, and they are 
here, they can speak for themselves, that the pupils entering upon 
these diplomas in the past few years not only show poor training, but 
they show an alarming and deplorable deficiency in that part of arith- 
metic which requires any logic, reasoning or analysis. Prof. Pennell 
of the Chico State Normal made a similar statement to the speaker a 
year ago, and the half dozen High School teachers with whom I have 
talked have uniformly endorsed the above statements. Then so far as 
the northern part oi our State is concerned we must accept these 
statements as facts. I did not inquire of the southern part, for if 
Southern California is deficient in anything on earth I shomd not dare 
to mention it if there was a representative present from that *^Land 
of the Angels. ' ' 

Now, if it be true, and, with these facts staring us in the face, I 
don't see any use in denying it, that the New Educators do not ob- 
tain as good results proportionately as did their fathers in this vital 
study in our grammar schools, it may become us, after we have 
listened to learned dissertations upon ** Child Science" and ''Child 
Study ' ' and the development of this faculty, or that, to stop for a mo- 
ment and, in the language of the street, "see where we are at, " to get 
our bearings, our distance from port and our rate of drifting. 

All work in arithmetic is divided into two parts, the operative 
and the logical; the one requires the exercise of the memory, the 
other the reason. The boy must first know the fundamental pro- 
cesses of arithmetic. The 45 combinations and the multiplication 
table are acquired by memory, sugar-coat them as you will, apply all 
the fads and cunning devices known to the New Education, yet it is 
memory pure and simple. True, by this constant drill he soon comes 
to know by association that 9 times 8 are 72 or that 7 and 8 are 15 
without any mental effort. By the time a bright boy has been in 
school four years he knows the above thoroughly, and the rest of his 
time must oe devoted to the reasoning, the logical part. The opera- 
tive parts are merely the tools with which he builds his mathematical 
education. True, tools are essential; without tools and machinery 
that matchless structure, the Brooklyn Bridge, could never have 
been erected. And yet, how insignificant and puerile are the tools 
and machinery used in its construction compared with the Godlike 
intellect and attributes that planned that magnificent structure and 
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controlled the mighty power that stretched those prodigious cables 
and lifted the huge girders in their places. But the difference is not 
greater in the degree of importance than between the operative and 
logical parts of arithmetic. 

Upon this subject we have neglected the very part most needed. 
That food that would make the boy strong, self-reliant and robust we 
threw away and fed him upon husks. The professors in the high 
institutions do not complain that our pupils cannot add and subtract, 
multiply and divide, but they do say, and I for one agree with them, 
that the power to think and reason is sadly wanting — for it has been 
woefully neglected. 

For this state of things we teachers are responsible in part. 
Boards of Education are responsible in part and the State itself is 
responsible for a great deal. 

A few years ago the Legislature, in its infinite wisdom, voted to 
start the State in the school-book business; it constructed an arith- 
metic. I don't say it is the worst book ever written upon that sub- 
ject, but the educators having it in charge did not think mental 
arithmetic — the primer of logic and reason — of enough importance to 
publish one, and so County Boards of Education, compelled to use the 
State series and no other, were obliged to base their mathematical 
course upon this book. The first year a certain grade was to com- 
plete say to page 80, the next year from 80 to 130, and so on. If men- 
tal arithmeiic was mentioned at all in the course of study it was to say 
that some mental arithmetic should be taught daily. The teacher had 
all that she could do to complete those pages in written arithmetic for 
which she was held responsible and in which her class must pass a 
written test at the end of the year. She usually complies with that 
requirement of the County Board of Education by mentally resolving 
each day that she has no time for mental arithmetic, ^o this, the 
most useful study in which a child was ever trained — a study that 
stands incomparably above all others for mental discipline — a study 
that we carry into our daily life more than all others — has been com- 
pletely thrown aside. Instead of beginning at the basis of the subject, 
and, with the simplest numbers, develop it by making each problem a 
little harder than the preceding one, until the principles, the logic, is 
perfectly clear and plain, we place the State Series Arithmetic in the 
hands of our boys and girls and set them at work to cipher. 

This is done before they have had any mental drill upon the un- 
derlying principles of that subject. They work for the answer in the 
book, and if by multiplying one number by another they glo not ob- 
tain it, then tney divide; and so they continue adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing, ad libitum, until it is obtained or they 
receive assistance elsewhere. 

The problems in the State Series are so difficult that no child has 
any business to struggle with them until he has begun with the very 
simplest problems, I care not what subject he takes up, and then 
slowly, step by step, he has reasoned and analyzed and knows why he 
divides and why he multiplies, until he is perfectly familiar with the 
logical part and thoroughly knows why he takes each successive 
step. Some of you saw Sandow exhibit his wonderful strength. He 
handled a 300-pound dumbbell with one hand as though it were a toy; 
with a platform across his chest he held up three horses. How did he 
develop such wonderful strength? Not by trying to raise a 300-pound 
dumbbell with one hand at the first lesson nor by lifting three norsee 
at a time, but by beginning with the li^ht bell first and slowly but 
gradually working up to it. Even now m his daily exercise he rarely 
uses a dumbbell that weighs 20 pounds. 

Should not the same law hold good in the development of the 
mind and the intellect as well as the muscles? Is it not really these 
light mental gymnastics that we need? 
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I know it is almost an insult to the New Education to suggest 
that we could profit by any method of forty years ago; but I seriously 
believe that we could make no greater improvement in our methods 
of teaching arithmetic than to do as they did in one respect and that 
is to put a mental arithmetic in the hands of every pupil. 

The older ones of us here can well remember that when we had 
learned the fundamental principles of arithmetic, when we could add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, Warren Colburn*s Old Mental Arith- 
metic was placed in our hands and we were obliged to master it. 
Every boy was obliged to stand upon his feet and analyze and reason. 
No one could assist him. He must work out these problems by his 
own mental effort; he wasn't working for answers simply. The 
problems were nicely graded in each subject. It would begin in the 
very simplest propositions and then slowly step by step through the 
more complex. When he could analyze every problem in that sub- 
ject, it was a difficult one indeed in his written arithmetic that he 
could not work by the aid of his pencil. And so day after day he had 
this same drill; he became strong. This power of close reasoning he 
had acquired, enabled him to grasp the most intricate and complex 
problems. 

What Geometry is to the High School, what Trigonometry is to 
the University, Mental Arithmetic is to the Grammar School. All 
Educators are a unit upon the proposition that Geometry is one of 
the most useful of all studies for mental discipline. The close reason- 
ing and analysis re(^uired there to master those theorems is the close 
reasoning required m the forum, in the Legislative Halls, and in the 
practical affairs of life. Abraham Lincoln completed the ten books in 
Geometry after he had served a term in Congress; he said that he 
felt the need of that power to reason more closely. Were we to make 
a list of the great scholars whose names adorn our histories, we 
would merely write the names of the great logicians like Bacon, 
Burke, Pitt, Carlyle, Emerson, Webster and Lincoln, whose logic 
and close reasoning will for centuries go reverberating down through 
the corridors of time. What is an educated intellect but one that has 
acquired logic and has the power to think and reason clearly upon all 
subjects. The logic and reasoning required in solving some of the 
more difficult problems in mental arithmetic is as clear, precise and 
beautiful as Geometry. 

You all remember that old problem in Colburn's Mental Arith- 
metic, about the two silver pitchers with one cover. When the cover 
was on the one the pitcher weighed a fraction more than the other, 
when on the other it weighed a fraction less, and required the weight 
of each. While the problem in itself is not practical, yet the results 
acquired in solving such problems — a trained intellect, a logical mind 
— are among the most practical that school work can ever give. The 
boy who could stand upon his feet and have the strength to carry 
that reasoning in his head had no difficulty with written arithmetic; 
and algebraic statements to him were but play. 

The student who has ever acquired this i*easonlng power can ap- 
ply this same line of logic when studying the workings of a steam en- 
gine or the electric telegraph, or any study which requires careful 
thought and analysis. 

There was a time when mental arithmetic was undoubtedly car- 
ried to the extreme. Too difficult problems were required to be solved 
mentally. Too much time was devoted to it. In some cases careless 
teachers allowed the work to become semi-mechanical, but now the 
pendulum has swung back and it has been all swept away. It is said 
that truth lies midway between the extremes. 

The State Series Arithmetic is to be rewritten. Is it not possible 
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for U8 to bring back this essential study and give it its proper place in 
our curriculum? Chicago, at a cost of $30,000, during the past month 
has placed a mental arithmetic in the hands of her pupils. We can 
do it in either one of two ways. Each subject in the written book 
might be preceded by mental work, or a separate book, if the law will 
allow it, might be made, so arranged that each section must be taken 
up before the written work is begun. The latter plan is decidedly the 
better. With the former plan the book would be too voluminous. 
And again with a separate book we could more easily compel its use. 
I am sure you will a^ree with me in this. I am confident you would 
join in an effort to give this most useful study its proper place in every 
course of study in our land. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Russell's paper Mr. R. S Holway 
read the Report of the Committee on Mathematics, appointed 
at the meeting of 1893. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON flATHEriATICS 



To the California Teachers* Association:— 

The Committee on Mathematics appointed at the meeting at Stock- 
ton in I>ecember, 1893, offer the following report: — 

Understanding that the text-book on Arithmetic is about to be 
revised, the Committee recommend that the Association ask the State 
Board of Education to make the following changes: 

I. That simple exercises in concrete Geometry be introduced 
throughout the text-book on Arithmetic. 

This work should begin in the primary grades in which the Com- 
mittee feel that more emphasis should be given to the study of form 
and space, and less to the mere computation of numbers. Building 
upon this, there should be a series of progressive exercises on solids, 
surfaces, lines and angles. Exercises that should make the solution 
of problems in mensuration the application of the pupil's reasoning 
power, that should give him the abilitv to make the simple geometri- 
cal constructions, and that should culminate in some demonstration 
work during the last year of the grammar school. 

II. That the Arithmetic be so revised as, in the words of the 
Committee of Ten, to give ' * some familiarity with algebraic expres- 
sions and symbols, including the methods of solving simple equa- 
tions. ' ' 

This work could begin about the fourth year of the school period 
by interspersing simple problems involving literal symbols. By con- 
tinuing this practice through the problems on various subjects, the 
pupils could be made familiar with the use of algebraic symbols and 
with the simple operations in this notation. Then, avoiding long 
polynomials and all but the simplest fractions, the equation could be 
mtroduced and its use shown in solving problems. The last of this 
series of carefully graded exercises might be the solution of problems 
involving two unknown quantities. 

The object is not to teach algebra as a science, but to teach the 
arithmetic better by extending the pupil's use of symbols, and by 
making more general his habits of reasoning. 
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It is especially recommended that this sligfht amount of algebra, 
as well as the somewhat more extended geometry, be made an mteg- 
ral part of mathematics for the common schools. 

It is not intended that the arithmetic shall contain separate chap- 
ters on algebra and on geometry, but that the elementary principles 
of these subjects shall hd interwoven with the arithmetic. 

The Committee also think there should be no increase in the time 
now allott-ed to mathematics in the course of study. The new work 
introduced will save some time by leading to a quicker comprehension of 
the arithmetical problems and additional time can be gained by weed- 
ing out some unprofitable topics in the pi*esent course. 

At the Stockton meeting the High and Normal School section 
referred to this Committee the question of algebra as an optional 
study. After discussion the Committee decided that in their 
opinion, plane geometry and algebra through quadratics constitute 
the minimum in mathematics that should be required in the secon- 
dary schools. 

Signed:— Irving Stringham, 

Margaret Schallenberger. 
r. s. holway. 



A spirited discussion followed in which the following 
speakers participated: 

Superintendent J. L. Chipman, San Jose; Professor Irving 
Stringham, Berkeley; Mr. C. H. Keyes, Pasadena; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hood, Pacific Grove; Mr. Joseph O'Connor, San 
Francisco; Mr. R. S. Holway and Miss L. Washburn, San 
Jose. 

The time having expired, further discussion was postponed 
till the afternoon session. 



The following telegram was read from Aaron Gove, 
Denver, Colorado: 

'^Colorado to California: The Crest of the Continent to 
the Golden Gate — Greeting. Come in July." 

President Kleeberger was authorized to reply and to 
assure Mr. Gove that a delegation from the California Teach- 
ers' Association would attend the National Convention at 
Denver in July. 
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Thursday Afternoon. 



GENERAL SESSION. 



The Association was called to order at i P. M. President 
Kleeberger in the chair. 

On motion the choice of a meeting place for the next 
gathering of the Association was first taken up, and Oakland 
was selected by acclamation. 

The next order of business was the election of officers. 
The following were elected : 

President^ 
Earl Barnes, Palo Alto. 

Vice-Presidents^ 
P. P. Russell, San Jose. R. F. Pennell, Chico. 

Secretary^ 
Anna C. Murphy, Sacramento. 

Assistant Secretary, 
W. F. Hall, Vacaville. 

R, R, Secretary^ 
J. W. McClymonds, Oakland. 

Treasurer, 
Bessie G. Haslam, Santa Cruz. 

The subject for the afternoon being **The Teaching Force," 
papers were read by Prof. Thos. P. Bailey, Jr., and Prof. Elmer 
E. Brown, of the University of California, and by Prof. Edw. T. 
Pierce, Principal of the State Normal School at Los Angeles, 
— Prof. Bailey taking the place on the programme of President 
David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University. 
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THE TEACHING FORCE— ITS GENERAL CULTURE. 



Prof. Bailey. 



Relative Perfection. — There is nothing more perfect than a 
fly. Man is more complex, but not more perfect. Indeed the average 
fly is more ideallv a fly than the average man is ideally a man. This 
is the doctrine oi relative perfection. Nor can you claim that man is 
nearer absolute perfection, unless you become as ** foolishness to the 
Greeks,^' saying, claiming, that man has something within him that 
makes him capable of corresponding with an infinite environment. 
But that would be a religious (Bometimes called philosophical) way of 
looking at things. That we may not cause any brother to offend, let 
us content ourselves with this innocent statement: There are grades 
of development, in history, in society, in the individual; each of these 
grades i3 relatively perfect, if it is healthy; the more complex or dif- 
ferentiated grades are nearer ideal perfection if they have healthily 
passed through the simple or fundamental stages ana still retain the 
fullness of each grade. Thus the philosopher is nearer the ideal man ^ 
than the honorable merchant and the scientific specialist, if, yes, if he 
is both honorable and scientific. Jn the development of the brain, the 
fundamental centers of animal life develop before the accessory centers 
of human life. But woe unto the race if our humanness have not ani- 
mal health beneath it. Every man, whether he be merchant or philos- 
opher, ought to be relatively perfect, that is, perfectly healthy in 
body and mind (and soul, if you please). If he would be healthy his 
faculties must develop or be differentiated at the proper time, and, as 
they develop, must be knit on to, integrated With, his older seM, the 
rest of him. However, the merchant is not an imperfect man, unless 
it be that he had in him once the making of a specialist or a philos- 
opher. A million times better be a good merchant than an imitation 
pnilosopher! The good citizen, the good specialist, the good philos- 
opher, shall be our types of men, and from these come the teaching 
force. Mrst be a good man or woman, then if you have it in you, be 
a good specialist as well as a good man ; lastly, if possible, be a good 
scholar as well as a good man and a good specialist. First, character; 
second, power; third, scholarship. These three let us study. 

Grade I. — Character. — There can be no complete development 
of character without the exorcise of those activities that make for 
power and scholarship. Character includes power and scholarship as 
the germ of the plant includes its branches. Every plant must have 
its leaves and branches, its flowers and fruit. We prize one plant for 
its leaves, another for its flowers, another for its fruit. So it is with 
character. Each complete man must have power and scholarship, 
for each man must be able to do some one thing especially well — that 
is Power; and he must know about men and things and be able to put 
together what he knows, to integrate, to organize his knowledge — and 
this is Scholarship. Yet every man is not a specialist, and few are 
scholars. Character first, last and all the time; then, if possible, 
Power, through a specialty; and then, sometimes, the true man and 
true specialist may become the true scholar. In educating the teach- 
ing force, whatever of specialized power and generalized scholarship 
we may hope to establish later, let us first seek the City of Character 
and its righteousness, and Power and Scholarship will be added unto 
it as fruitful provinces. Power and scholarship help to form charac- 
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ter, but only through character and from character can we secure 
the truest power, the fairest scholarship. 

And how cultivate character? By education, which ought to make 
wise and poiseful man — homo sapiens. How shall we educate the ani- 
mal man, homof (1) Since he is an organism, and since perfec- 
tion — our aim — is health, educate his body to be healthy. Organic 
health, whether in animal or social organism, requires right air, food 
and exercise. Object not to the word right, ye of physical conscience. 
Hygeia and Virtus — health and virtue — are loving sister-goddesses. 
Take care of food, air and exercise, and the biological instincts will 
take care of themselves. When the teaching force has finished its 
biological education, it will be healthy. These are the signs: A good, 
rhythmical appetite for plain food ; a decided taste for fresh air, and 
for the outward and inward application of its denser sister, fresh 
water; a regularly recurring taste for, and a constant joy in, timely, 
poiseful muscle exercise. 

(2) Man is an individual. Even dogs and cats and horses — yes, 
and mules — have individuality. So we must cultivate the instincts of 
individuality, which, for lacjt of a better name, I call the psychical 
instincts. The soul, psyche^ is an organism. Therefore, it needs air, 
food and exercise. Ah ! How the teaching force needs this educa- 
tion of individuality. Give the fresh air of spontaneous interest, the 
succulent food of congenial knowledge, the healthy exercise of favored 
and favorite mental muscles. Not that there must always be interest 

' and congenial knowledge and work of favorite muscles. All work 
and all play must not be expressive of inner tendencies. There must 
be adaptive work, labor — sine labor nil! Let our teaching force be so 
trained that adaptive work becomes expressive. Loving some work 
and some play for their own sake, our coming teachers will learn to 
love the work -attitude in its time, and the play -attitude in its time. 
The truly educated man knows no ennui, ^^^This work isn't my 
work, but as I must do it, I'll make it mine, for work is good.'* 
*'Thip play is not what I want most, but I will whole-souledly enter 
into it, for play is good. " The educated elect are not of the elective 
system, but our elect teachers that are to be, will have had their 
interests and sympathies and tastes widened, because their spontanei- 
ties have been respected — because they have learned to feel that 
labor-work leads to zest- work. Who can put in many-sided inter- 
est by drawing out, educating the child's one-sided interests — and so 
with sympathies and tastes? How much do the children actually 
give us of their spontaneities, and how much do we extract from them? 
Our future teaching-force, having had their psychical instincts, their 
individuality educated, will have instinctive basis of the power of 
helping other healthy individualities to grow poisefully. 

(3) Man is an individual, a microcosm. Hence his psychical in- 
stincts. He is also a member of society, the larger organism, micro- 
cosm. Hence his social instincts. Even the simpler, so-called lower, 
animals are social. So in the character culture of our teaching-force, 
we work for sociality. That social microcosm called the school needs 
a social atmosphere, a sort of mild and pleasant perennial christmas- 
tide — "Good-will to everybody." Then, too, let us have a good 
appetite for old-fashioned school-friendships, which meant so much 
to us many, many years ago; which we falsely suppose to be so little 
to us now, simply because we cannot jump out of our new social in- 
teguments into our old, easy -fitting social 'skins. Social exercise is 
play. Oh I The good old free-playing days of that ideal child's en- 
vironment, the country school! Those of iis that have it still ought 
to have it and prize it. We must teach our teachers to play and to 
love to play. Alas, that some children need to be taught to play. 
Alas, that some grown people either never learned or have utterly 
forgotten! Play is reci*eation. 
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In our development of our elect teacher of the first or character 
grade we have succeeded only in making him a good animal, a 
healthy homo! Have we, teachers, that much? Turn, now, to the 
human side: 

(1) The Esthetic al Instincts.— As health is to the body 
organism so is beauty to the soul organism. True health is beaut- 
ifiS. True beauty is healthful. Thorough bodily health is a prime 
condition of delight in what we see and hear. The delight that 
beauty gives ought to be the subtle health of the soul. Keen sensi- 
bilities, a well-poised nervous system — these help beauty to become a 
joy forever. Says Dr. Joseph Le Conte: ** True art (is) this union of 
the sensuous and emotional on the one hand, with the noblest aesthetic 
perception on the other. This strengthening of the feebler higher by 
its connection with the more vigorous lower, and this purification and 
elevation of the lower by its connection with the higher, is precisely 
that in which art excels all other means of human culture. ' ' — (Gen- 
eral Principles of Art, etc. : ** Overland Monthly.") Again, our bio- 
logical figure carries. We want our teachers to grow up in an 
aesthetic atmosphere — poise, balance, harmony, restfulness in the 
schoolroom and about it; let them feed upon beauty of sight and 
sound — perhaps we need to call in the artists and musicians to help 
us; then, too, let them exercise their aesthetic powers — whether by 
drawing, painting, moulding, music, literature, philosophy. We want 
our teaching force to be tastieful. 

(2) The Scientific or Rational Instincts.— These inform 
us — they cause the search after truth. The psychical instincts of in- 
dividuality must submit themselves to reason, to law. Thus, led on 
by our individual interests, we learn to explain things, to reason about 
them— ** To try all things and hold fast to that which is good. " But 
true science neither tries to explain away nor to slap the deepest, 
purest human instincts in the face. To do that is the province only 
of a certain sort of self-sufficient philosophy. The scientific atmos- 
phere is disinterested interest in the causes of things. The scientific 
food is especially the open country or the best substitutes for it we 
can find. To observe, to experiment, to investigate the things of 
earth — ^these are the exercises of science. The teacher of the future 
will have so much naturalist-instinct, so much of the muscle of scien- 
tific method, that he will be able to grapple successfully with those 
most complex organisms, the children's souls. Such teachers will 
esteem nothing trivial that comes from a child. 

(3) Ethical Instincts. — The social instincts bring us together 
for work and play, but the moral instincts must guide us always when 
we work and when we play. Of all character-culture this is the most 
necessary. We may be unhealthy and mechanical and unsocial 
(though we ought not to be): we may be unaesthetic and unscientific 
(though we should not be); but we must be moral. May the teacher 
of the twentieth century be brought up in an atmosphei'e of kind sym- 
pathy; may he feed upon the righteous and heroic characters of liter- 
ature, history and life; above all, may he exercise himself in right-do- 
ing because ne loves it; may his temperment be naive kindness un- 
conscious of itself, and his habitude rightness that is bred in the bone! 

So much for the differentiation and culture of the coming teach- 
er's instincts. Is this all? No; differentiation is not enough. There 
must be integration, unitizing, that the character may be a vital or- 
ganism working for the highest end. What is the integrating, uni- 
tizing force, the life within that makes the perfect man? Whatever 
others may answer, the teacher, the psychologist, and most of the no- 
blest minds of the ages answer, Religion. It is not for us to discuss 
religious education, which must needs be outside of the schoolroom; 
but let us hope that our teaching force will be got ready for the spir- 
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itual life in the schoolroom, and that each one may have the Higher 
Life, and have it abundantly. 

Grade II. — Character-training uses special power and uses schol- 
arship as means. In mastering a specialty, power becomes conscious 
of itself. Our teachers of the second or power grade must be special- 
ists. Be a man first, and then be a strong man in something in some 
way. The high schools, colleges and universities are full of such men. 
Yet all teachers ought to specialize on three qualities — ^interest, tact 
and sympathy. I call them the pedagogical tri-unity. The means 
are at hand: study up children and teachers. Study the history that 
teachers have made m their lives, in their schoolrooms, in the treas- 
ures of institution and method they have left us. Study the school- 
world of to-day. Study the live teacher in the live school, and when 
you are strong enough, the dead teacher in the dead school — Peda- 
gogical paleontology! Study the children. Begin as a naturalist, 
and gratefully receive and treasure just what the children spontane- 
ously give. When you gain scientific power enough, experiment by 
arranging the conditions. Pew reach that stage. Fewer still reach 
the stage of co-ordination. Show me a rig^d child-philosophy, and I 
will show you that mythological scare-crow, The Child. Remember, 
O teaching-force of the future, that Power must grow out of Char- 
acter! 

Grade III. — Though character and power need scholarship, 
self-conscious or philosophical scholarship belongs to a more complex 
grade — the third. Havmg no better gauntlet, let me fling down Dr. 
Stanley Hall's scheme of Pedagogrical Philosophy: (1) Physiology; 
(2) Psychology; (3) Anthropology. I give my own interpretation: 

(1) The laws of life as shown in the growth and health of the 
the organism. To the teacher hygiene is the most important branch, 
especially the hygiene of the nerve-muscle system. 

(2) Biological Psychology (Physiological Psychology plus.)^ 
This treats of the laws of mmd as typifi^ by the laws of life. 

(3) Anthropology. — This treats of the laws of man as typified 
by tne laws of mind. Sociological ethics and comparative religions 
are the most important branches. 

These are the three grades, and the space devoted to them shows 
their relative importance. Character, Power and Scholarship— these 
three — and the greatest of these is Character. 



THE TEACHING FORCE-^HOW TO REACH IT, 



Prof. E. E. Brown. 



Wo have had a time when the coui*so of study was settled by 
common consent. We are approaching the goal of a higher homo- 
geneity, but are having a painful passage through heterogeneity. 

We- are testing certain courses of study, but we are not gomg to 
settle until we get a course that has grown — has struck roots down 
and come up. 

The problem is finding principles that go down into the educational 
consciousness of the whole State and Nation. 
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We are in the midst of an effort toward securing this course, and 
the course slowest in evolution is the one likely to be the best. 

The reformed course of study must not be put on teachers. It 
must get hold of them. 

Which of our institutions gets hold of the largest number of teach- 
ers? The Teachers' Institute is the educational institution that 
reaches the largest number of teachers to-day, and we must look to 
that means to bring up the masses at the present time. 

It has been my pleasant experience to be in a large number of 
Teachers' Institutes. I am convinced that Teachers' Institutes are 
paying investments. One defect, however, in their work is a lack of 
continuity. They are not knit closely together. Problems are not 
to be wrought out in one year, but by continued effort from year to 
year. 

The State Teachers' Association has gone on for a number of 
years, but is troubled by disease of '*touch and go." 

We take new subjects from year to year instead of continuing. 
We should get all the teachers to work from year to year determin- 
ing the ideal curriculum, and so get the whole teaching force centering 
upon this problem of the course of study. 

The council had a discussion to-day on a plan looking toward get- 
ting a rooted instead of a formulated course of study, namely, that the 
council enter into communication with county boards by sending out 
a syllabus calling the attention of all teachers to certain questions. 
Teachers are to be requested to work upon these questions, and it is 
hoped that a part of the time of the next meeting of this Association 
will be given to discussing the results of this correspondence. The 
method recommended is this: Teachers shall formulate and report to 
County Boards, County Boards shall report and send to Council, the 
Council to bring the matter before the State Association. 

Some things cannot be done by this method. Inexpert opinion 
will not be worth much; but teachers will be interested and get to 
working along lines of educational progress. 

One year from now the Council can not, perhaps, oflfer a crystal- 
ized ideal course of study, but the teachers will have realized an 
esprit de corps^ not a feeling that we are marching over the same 
old ground. 

At a suitable time a resolution empowenng the Council to carry 
out this scheme will be offered here. This is a favorable place to be- 
gin this movement. Santa Cruz and Monterey have introduced this 
idea of consecutive work from Institute to Institute, and the move- 
ment is not new here. 

In the East a Committee of fifteen is studying elementary schools, 
as the Committe of Ten has reported on secondary schools. The re- 
port of this committee will present the best educational thought yet 
offered on this subject. We of California should join hands. We 
must avoid an extreme individualism. We should move forward 
county by county, and state by state and join with the whole teach- 
ing force of the country. 
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THB TEACHING FORCE— NORMAL SCHOOLS AS A SOURCE 

OF SUPPLY 



Prof. Pierce 



To do successful work of any kind one must have three elements 
of strength. Pirat, he must have some knowledgfe of the material on 
which he is to work, of the tools which he is to use, and of the fin- 
ished product he is to secure. Second, he must have some knowledge 
of the underlying principles that govern his work, which knowledge 
necessitates his taking note of what others have done in the same 
line, of their successes and failures, and the causes that led to them. 
Third, he must have power and skill to apply his knowledge. 

The first is the culture side, without which neither of the other 
steps could be taken. The second includes the scientific and philo- 
sophic sides. These, the culture side and the scientific, may be ac- 
quired by study and observation. The third is the art side, using the 
term in the active sense, and this can be acquired only through 
practice. 

I wish to emphasize this element of power. The progress of the 
world, the elevation of mankind, calls for work, not for knowledge and 
theory alone; for work that involves dexterity, for trained workers 
and for the practical results that should flow from knowledge. With- 
out this, any field of study, any system of education, must lead to com- 
parative failure. The education of teachers is not an exception to 
these statements. Granting this, then, we arrive at some conclusion 
as to the necessary preparation of those who should constitute the 
** Teaching Force ^' of the State. 

I need not emphasize the first two phases of a teacher's prepara- 
tion, since my colleagues in this discussion have spoken of the neces- 
sity for broad general culture and a knowledge oi the science of edu- 
cation, though Dr. Samuel Williams of Cornell says: **The idea that 
the 'know what' needs no aid from the 'know how' is still widely 
prevalent, even in college circles, and is very apt to be coupled with a 
shadowy notion of an inborn capacity to teach which needs no direc- 
tion. ' ' However that may be, there is a growing recognition of the 
necessity for preparation in the profession of teaching. It is not the 
aim of this paper to note all the lines of work that should be included 
in this preparation. I propose simply to point out its most important 
phase and the most feasible and economical way of gaining skill in 
the application of its principles. 

Two things ai'e of co-ordinate importance to one who would suc- 
ceed as a teacher of children; one is an understanding of the subject 
matter to be taught, and the other is a knowledge of the child. It is 
only through this last that we shall ever be able to build up a correct 
and practical science of education. Beginning with Comenius, the ed- 
ucational reformers, the clear thinkers, have not only claimed that 
there are some well-defined principles underlying all connect teaching, 
but that these must be learned through observation of the child and 
his mental processes. 

"Every educational reform, "says Stanley Hall, "has been the 
result of closer personal acquaintance with children and youth and 
deeper insight into their needs and life." The teacher who would 
know this psychology of childhood must study it inductively, that 
is by observation of the children themselves. Ho must not dei)end on 
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the statements and greneralizations of others except as an aid to the 
better understanding of the individual child. As observed by a 
thoughtful writer: '*A second-hand knowledge of *an average' of 
mental capabilities, borrowed from a few scientific observers, cannot 
serve as a substitute for the personal study which has become the 
duty of every teacher. Added to the fact that averages are very de- 
ceiving things, and average human nature not less so than averages 
in general, is the equally valuable truth that averages change from 
age to age in childhood, as well as from one age to another of the race. 
The type which we would realize in the child is that which, at his 
best, he tends to become, no matter what may be the capabilities of 
his fellows nor the average of his class. What each teacher needs is 
something that will enable him to place his finger upon the strong 
and weak points of his pupil; then, no matter what the average of 
the grade may be, he knows where that child needs strengthening." 
We must have, therefore, some plan of professional training that will 
bring the prospective teacher into actual contact with the child. 

But knowledge of the subject matter to be taught and an under- 
standing of child psychology are only two of the elements in the prep- 
aration of a teacher. Skill is necessary in his work, as in every other 
calling. This skill must not be the result of mere mechanical habit; 
it must be able to adapt itself to circumstances, and it can be gained 
only by actual work with the class. Without this power of adapta- 
bility, a teacher is likely to make two errors. If without professional 
training of any kind he wOl talk too much, and most of this talk will 
be over the heads of his pupils, the more so perhaps as his knowledge 
of the subject is great. In the words of Payne: '*A man profoundly 
acquainted with a subject may be unapt to teach it by reason of the 
very height and extent of his knowledge. His mind habitually 
dwells among the mountains, and he has, therefore, small sympathy 
with the toilsome plodders on the plains below.'* And though a 
teacher may add pedagogic theory to subject-knowledge, he may yet 
fail, utterly, in his attempts to apply his theory to the needs of a class. 
How can a teacher make use of apperception — that basic principle of 
nearly all gain in knowledge — unless he knows from experience 
how to get hold of the real child and find out what and how he 
thinks? And where can this experience be gained so cheaply and 
effectually as in a well-conducted training-school? By the very estab- 
lishment of State Normal Schools, and the character of the work in 
them, it seems to me that two ideas are clearly recognized, viz: that 
the principle of acquiring skill through practice is essential, and that 
it is the duty of the State to provide means for the professional train- 
ing of its teachers. Compayre says that '' Education is an art, skill 
embodied in practice, and this art certainly supposes something be- 
sides the knowledge of a few rules learned from books.'' 

It is a notable fact that in the first pedagogical seminary in Eu- 
rope, the one established by Ratich at Kothen in 1619, practice was 
combined with theory, and the students were required to give model 
lessons. Another of the earliest teachers' seminaries about which we 
know anything very definite, the one connected with Francke's Peda- 
gogium at Hafie in 1704, was the outgrowth of the plan that he had of 
allowing poor pupils to aid in the work of instruction. When these 
pupils leit his school to teach independently, their success was so 
marked in comparison with that of otner teachers, that Francke's in- 
stitution became noted throughout Europe. Hecker afterwards es- 
tablished two such schools, the one at Berlin in 1748, receiving aid 
from the government. Gedike's school, partially professional in char- 
acter, was also recognized by the government and received financial 
aid. Gedike in outlining his plan in his report to the King says, **The 
candidates should listen to the instructions of skilled teachers, studj^ 
the best educational literature, prepare written works upon pedagogi- 
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cal problems, and finally give instruction themselves, under the super- 
vision of a capable director according to instructions prepared by him. ' ' 
Thus from necessity and exx)erience was born the Normal School, and 
the plan of these first institutions, combining study, observation and 
practice, had been the general plan of teachers' seminaries throughout 
the world. 

Germany now has about two hundred Normal Schools that devote 
their whole time to the preparation of teachers for the Volks or peo- 
ple's schools. The course of study covers three yeare, and consists of 
a review of the subjects studied in the lower school, with a considera- 
tion of them in relation to the learner. During the last two years, 
the students teach in a practice school which is connected with each 
Normal, for, as Dr. Kehr remarks, **A Normal School without a train- 
ing school is like a swimming school without water." 

France, since 1879, has done more in the same length of time to 

firovide trained teachers for her schools than has any other country, 
n 1892 there were 172 Normal colleges in the country, every depart- 
ment having been compelled by law in 1886 to support two primary 
Normal schools, one for each sex. The organization of these schools 
was a matter of much dispute in the educational congress in Paris in 
1889, but the following resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
Greneral Assembly : 

**A practicing school is indispensible for the professional educa- 
tion ofpupils in a traini^ig college. 

* * The practicing school will be attached to the training colleges. 

**The practicing school ought to be of the same type as the ma- 
jority of the primary schools to which the students will be sent on 
leaving the college, ' ' 

As in Gksrmany, the course of study covers three years, the age of 
admission is from sixteen to eighteen, and all of the students are re- 
quired to teach in the established practice school. 

The educational history of Europe shows us that nearly every 
country has a system of training teachers, which includes not only the 
theory of teaching, but the actual practice of the art under competent 
critics. The Normal school idea has appeared even in the countries 
of South America; and the far-away Japanese, *'the Anglo-Saxons of 
the east, ' ' not to lag behind in the march of progress, have a most 
elaborate system of teachers' schools that we might well imitate. 

It is needless for me to say much to this audience on the history 
of Normal schools in the United States and of the general course of 
study pursued in them. When, after the war in 1812, the states were 
bankrupt, there arose the question, **What can be done to strengthen 
the republic?" and the accepted answer was, **Give its citizens intelli- 
pfence. " No other answer could befit a self-governing nation. This 
idea called the attention of thinking men to public schools, more defi- 
nitely than ever before. Interest in the schools aroused interest in 
*' The Teaching Force, " and later wo find the legislature of New York 
authorizing many of the academies of the State to spend part of the 
public money allotted to them for the special purpose of ** educating 
teachers of the common schools." This plan was not a marked suc- 
cess since the students in the teachers' classes received only **the 
same kind of instruction In the academic subjects as students prepar- 
ing for business or for college. ' ' 

We owe to Horace Mann's energy and his interest in public schools 
the appropriation of money by the Massachusetts legislature, for the 
first Normal School in America. He truly felt that "Neither a free 
press nor free suffrage can long exist to any beneficial purpose with- 
out the training of teachers." As the first shot fired at Lexington 
roused the people to action from Georgia to Maine, and inspired them 
to noble deeds for Freedom's sake, so this first Normal School, located 
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on the same consecrated ground, g'ave an impetus to public education 
that now carries with it the promise of a better liberty, the freedom 
from ignorance and vice. 

The Normal School has continued to grow in favor in the United 
States, till there are now over 150 of these institutions supported wholly, 
or in part, by the State govermen ts. There are at present at least 30, 000 
students in these schools, and they graduate yearly about 5,000 teach- 
ers. While I recognize the fact that they may not give the broadest 
culture; while I am well aware that many of them do not give much 
educational science and philosophy, I am thoroughly convinced that 
any one preparing to teach in our elementary schools, finds in them 
special advantages and acquires certain pedagogical habits that he can 
get in no other schools. 

First, he pursues a course of study planned especially to prepare 
him for teaching, not merely a general course equally well adapted 
to any and all callings. Each subject in the curriculum must be 
viewed *'in all its aspects, with its antecedents and consequents," 
that the prospective teacher may be able to lead other minds to a 
clear comprehension of its essential principles. This consideration of 
each subject from a teacher's standpoint, is of no small importance in 
putting the student-teacher in the right relation to his future work. 
Besides this, in many Normal Schools, the students are early made 
acquainted with the mental processes involved in learning different 
subjects, in this way being prepared at the outset to do some induc- 
tive work in Psychology. 

Second, aside from observing the exemplification of principles and 
methods in the training school; aside from practice in teaching which 
is necessary to the attainment of skill, there is the personal contact 
with childi*en so essential to a real knowledge of educational psychol- 
ogy. The college and high school courses show little recognition of 
the child. In the Pedagogical course of the university the child is 
talked about, but if the Professors and students wish to collect data 
in regard to him, they must either go on a tour of discovery or ac- 
cept the results of experiments at second-hand. This is far different 
from personal contact with the living, thinking object, as to their as- 
tonishment, many theory -trained teachers have found. The Normal 
School has the real article in it, and always very much in evidence. 
This observation, this personal contact with the child, as Miss Has- 
kill of the Worcester Normal School well says, ''Creates intelligent 
interest, sympathetic curiosity; a feeling of charm in the tentative 
acts, in the curiosities, the failures, the make-shifts, the easily satis- 
fied, the imperious demands, and the unalloyed enjoyments of the 
infant man." Principal Russell of the same school states that he 
knows of nothing to take the place of this x)ersonal study in a Train- 
ings School, * ' for bringing prospective teachers to a right attitude of 
mmd with respect to children and for helping them to acquire the 
psychological spirit and the love and skill required for the purpose of 
mental diagnosis. ' ' 

Third, the Normal School student breathes a pedagogical atmos- 
phere, so to speak, which has no slight influence in preparing him for 
nis chosen work. The artist spirit can develop most rapidly and 
effectually in an atmosphere of art, surrounded by art and associated 
with those who think art, and who encourage artist aims and desires; 
it must have a chance to become acquainted with beauty in all its 
varied forms. This same principle must be applied in every kind of 
work, if we would arouse the deepest interest and reap the best re- 
sults. The working of this principle as applied to teaching can be 
found in no other place so truly as in a Normal School; here, teachers 
and students all feel a single aim, a common impulse. 

A fourth important advantage gained is a certain mental momen- 
tum that Impels students forward in the dii'ection of the work for 
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which they are preparing. This has a great hearing on the educa- 
tional advancement of the State. It is one of the reasons why Nor- 
mal graduates stay longer than others in the work of teaching. When 
students- teachers under helpful guidance enjoy their work in the train- 
ing department, when they come to their teachers cheerfully asking 
for direction and criticism, there is a great probability that they wiU 
continue in this spirit. Dr. Harris remarks that *'The Normal 
Schools have made and are making our best teachers. They make 
teachers who continue to grow," and he gives another reason in ad- 
dition to that named for this important element in a teacher's strength, 
viz; ** Their habit of taking every subject in its relation to other 
knowledge, a habit that insures constant and perpetual growth." 

Through their training in the school, Normal students acquire an 
enthusiasm, as well as a momentum, that sends them forth to their 
chosen work, not merely intending to teach for a year or two to earn 
a little money, but inspired by the nobility of the '* election wherewith 
they are called," as the true ** teaching force" of the State. And 
this in fact they become, not only by their work in the schools, but 
also by their influence over other teachers who have not had their ad- 
vantages. The enthusiasm they have acquired inspires them with a 
love for their work, and the momentum they have gained keeps them 
abreast of the times. According to the testimony of institute workers, 
the most earnest and active teachers in the corps of every county of 
the State are those who have specially prepared themselves for the 
work of teaching in the common schools. 

I might continue to note points in favor of Normal-trained teach- 
ers, but time forbids. I will speak of only one more. That, however, 
is to my mind, the most important. Beginning their course with a 
special object in view, earnest, often anxious, to attain success in their 
preparation. Normal School students bend every energy for the ac- 
complishment of their purpose, and thus, with few exceptions, keep 
toned up to the full measure of their ability. This purposeful work 
and the thought of their future responsibilities keep them in such 
straight paths of exemplary conduct and duty that they form habits 
of rectitude which greatly aid them to withstand the temptations of 
the world. This is a marked result of the training of our Normal 
Schools. By far the greater proportion of our graduates are pure, 
earnest, thoughtful and right-minded men and women, worthy, in 
these most essential respects, to be guides to the young. 

If what I have said in regard to Normal trained teachers be true, 
we have a right to suppose that through them beneficial results to 
the cause of popular education have been secured, even during the 
short period of their existence. Facts, I think, will prove the truth 
of our supposition. Before the time of Normal Schools most of our 
teachers were pitiably ignorant; some of the subjects to be taught, 
some, of the work itself, some, of both. Anyone out of employment 
thought he could teach. Most, even of the best educated, either did 
not teach long enough to acquire by experience what they lacked in 
preparation, or else by the time they were ready to do really good 
work, they left teaching: for something more lucrative. The Normal 
School has shown that it is possible to train teachers for better work, 
as it is possible to train for better work in any other calling. 

Most of our Normal graduates do good work from the very 
beginning of their teaching career. To put them in every district 
school of the state would be to save to the people an enormous amount 
of time and energy lost through the awkward experiments of 
untrained tyros, to say nothing of the pernicious effects of such 
experiments on the unformed characters of our children. 

The Normal Schools have exercised a great influence in arousing 
other teachers to do better work, and in creating a demand for better 
methods of instruction. Gradually they are 'Meavening the whole 
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lump. ' ' During the fifty odd years of their existence they have done 
more to give general confidence in public education than has any other 
single ii&uence. Without them most of our teachera would still 
enter the work through the examination door. Their sole prepara- 
tion would be to cram themselves with a few facts, their only 
expectation to drift about from school to school — and drift out of the 
work altogether, as quickly as possible. In these many ways 
'* Teachers' seminaries have exercised a most beneficial influence.*' 
Says a prominent educator, '^The moral effect of trained and 
educated teachers on the rising generation is incalculable. The gain 
in time, the better and simpler methods of teaching, the knowl^ge 
of the children's physical, mental and moral nature, the good order, 
thorough organization and general spirit of harmony and humanity, 
which are the results of thorough study of the theory and practice of 
teaching, combine to make the teachers' seminary one of the most 
useful and economic institutions of modern civilization." 

**But, " say some of the friends of popular education, **though 
we may admit the truth of all you say, yet we believe that the 
Normal Schools have to a great extent outlived their usefulness. We 
now demand a more thorough preparation for teaching than they can 
give. We ought to have a * Teaching Force' that, to a college course 
as foundation, have added special training in the Pedagogical 
Department of some university, or in some strictly professional 
Normal School. The Normal Schools should no longer stretch out 
their hands to the boys and girls from the grammar schools and 
attempt to furnish at one and the same time a training both academic 
and professional. Such a policy necessarily results in shallow work 
that turns out, at best, not artists, only artizans. ' ' 

Without quoting further, I assure our critic friends that I and my 
co-workers know the deficiencies of our schools better than we can be 
told. These critics fail utterly to appreciate the situation, largely 
because they fail also in true sympathy towards the cause of universal 
education. The Normal Schools were established to prepare teachers 
for the common schools, and this is their true mission. They are 
confronted with the plain, practical question, ' * How may we elevate 
a great, cosmopolitan mass of people into an organic, intelligent 
and patriotic nation? ' ' From this * * people ' ' by far the greater 
number of our teachers must come, and the * * Teaching Force ' ' can 
be elevated only by reaching down to the people's schools and first 
lifting them to a higher plane. Suppose from the time of their 
establishment our Normal Schools had admitted only college or even 
high school graduates? Our common schools would to-day be without 
even their ten per cent, of teachers possessing some degree of training. 
They would be utterly given over to the guidance of the pedagogically 
lame and halt and blind. Little by little Normal graduates have 
raised the standard of work in our elementary school until now the 
Normal Schools are beginning to feel the effects in better prepared 
students. This has been notably the case during the last ten years. 
In proportion as country and village schools have improved, high 
schools have multiplied, until now in some states over fifty per cent, 
of those entering Normal Schools are high school graduates. If all 
who intend to teach could first be tried by the tests applied in our 
Normal Schools, great gain would result to the country. Few know 
how many enter the Normals only to be speedily impressed with the 
fact that they lack mental ability to do the work, or the peculiar 
qualifications necessary to a teacher, and who give up the idea of 
imposing themselves upon the children of the state, when, if it had 
not been for their brief Normal experience, they would have crammed 
up for the county examination and have become fully certificated 
teachers. Few know of the rigid ' * weeding out ' ' at the close of each 
term, and no one can ever know of the devotion to duty and the 



conscientiousness of the teachers in our Normal Schools, nor how 
carefully the fitness of each student is considered before he is ^ven a 
diploma. Few understand the diCBculties under which the work is 
carried forward. Under existing: circumstances, it is absolutely 
necessary, if the Normal Schools would fulfill their true mission, that 
they receive students from the public schools. As all who enter are 
not equally well prepared it requires a constant eflfort to provide for 
their harmonious development, The time ^ven to our Normal 
course has not been long enough, and the course, therefore, has not 
covered enough ground. Every step in advance in this direction has 
been in the face of decided opposition to a more extended course made 
by a few ill-advised advocates of supposed economy. 

Why have our Normal Schools done little else* than prepare their 
students in a somewhat shallow way to teach in primary and gram- 
mar schools, as is often asserted by our college and university com- 
rades? Why have they plodded along without any great manifesta- 
tion of ambition, content to do what lay in their power for the stu- 
dents under their charge? Why have they not taken rank in the 
field of pedagogy, in special training for special work, with other pro- 
fessional schools? Why have they not given the facilities for this 
special work that are now to be had in some of our universities? 
Why, indeed? 

Because their immense influence for good has been so gradual in 
its effects that they have not been sufficientlv appreciated to secure 
for them the support commensurate with their importance to the 
community, or a support in proportion to the amount received by 
other institutions that are maintained for the general good. 

Last year there were in the three Normal Schools of California 
over 1,200 students. Nearly three hundred graduates were sent out, 
carrying their wholesome influence into every part of the State. The 
State expended $89,500 for the support of these schools, or $75 per 
student. The Normal Schools of Germany, France and other 
countries cost the several governments not less than four times 
that amount per student. Gfermany, appreciating individual instruc- 
tion, allows her Normal Schools one teacher to ten students, and the 
same wise provision is made for most of our State universities, 
while we must do what we can with nearly four times that number 
per teacher. 

How, then, under these conditions, can more be expected of our 
Normal Schools than they are doing? Little time is left our over- 
worked teachers for investigation, as most of them teach these large 
classes named from fifteen to twenty hours per week. This is poor 
policy, not only because the future teachers of the State should 
receive more individual attention, but because it robs our Faculties 
of time to work out some of the great educational problems con- 
fronting us. 

But I am not a pessimist. Having received part of my education 
in a Normal School, having observed the work of Normal School 
graduates in several States, having seen the influence they have 
exerted on the people, and having had the privilege of directing the 
work in two of these institutions, I know their strength as well as 
their weakness. I have full faith in their future, because I believe 
they possess a potency for good that can be equalled by no other 
educational institutions save the public schools, of which, indeed, they 
are a part. While they have not stood still by any means during the 
fifty-five years of their existence, I believe that a renaissance for them 
is at hand. They will make greater strides during the next ten years 
than they have in all their history heretofore. I consider that our 
California Normals made a great step in advance by adding one year 
to their course. This has aSowed us to plan courses for high -school 
graduates and for teachers who hold first-grade certificates. The 
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number who are already enrolled in these courses shows the estima- 
tion in which the Normal School is held and the growing desire for 
improvement on the part of teachers. While I am not in sympathy 
with the idea that Normal Schools should have no subjects in their 
curriculum that are found in high schools, I believe that they should 
raise their standards of admission as rapidly as the condition of the 
schools below them will admit. Thus, the Normal School of the 
future will be able to do better work, because it will have better 
material. It will also have well-equipped libraries and laboratories 
and pedagogical museums. These latter will contain the best educa- 
tional works, specimens of all the latest text-books, and all manner of 
teachers' helps, appliances and devices. It will have different phases 
of manual training, thus fitting teachers to lead the coming genera- 
tions of boys and girls to do as well as to know. The Training School 
will exist not merely for the purpose of allowing student teachers to 
practice, nor alone for the exemplification of the principles that must 
underlie all good teaching. It will be a teaching laboratory, where 
advanced ideas, the result of child-sludy in the same department, may 
be wrought out in practice and where results may be noted for the 
benefit of all schools. Finally, this future Normal School will have 
what is indispensable if it is to attain its legitimate end, viz: — 
the necessary financial support to allow the engagement of enough 
teachers so that some of them at least may have the time for the 
thought that is essential to all intellectual progress. 

There are few Normal Schools that are not feeling the effect of 
the wonderful educational awakening that is directing attention to 
the so-called **New Education " that is an earnest of a better future 
for childhood. There is hardly a Normal School that has not 
radically changed its course of study and methods of work within the 
past ten voars, and from my personal knowledge of their history, 
their vitality and their spirit, I believe that they will in the future, as 
in the past, ''occupy the very outposts and watch-towers of educa- 
tional progress," and, in "their doctrines and methods, give conscious 
and even authoritative direction to educational theory and practice. ' ' 

It is plain that under existing circumstances the "teaching force" 
must be drawn largely from the Normal Schools. So long as salaries 
range only from $400 to $800, even in this State where they are higher 
than in the majority of the States, college and university trained teach- 
ers will not compete for positions in the common school. I know that 
some of our friends say that it is better to have a few who are highly 
trained and to depend on them to elevate their co-workers, than to 
have all our teachers with some training. I disagree with them. If 
their plan were carried into effect, the country schools would feel 
scarcely any influence from advanced educational movements. Those 
who appreciate the importance of the country in the economy of the 
nation, will grant that "The trained teacher who even partially under- 
stands her vocation, who is fruitful in expedients to interest children 
and arouse their ambition, is needed in the country schools even more 
than in the city schools. In the country district, the school depends 
very largely upon the teacher; she is subject to but little supervision; 
she is not often brought in contact with other teachers, and in her 
little domain she reigns almost supreme. Outside of and beyond their 
daily lessons, her influence over her pupils ought to make itself felt 
for good." 

Even in the city schools, though we may secure "Generals and 
Field Marshals for teaching," it must be admitted that it is wise to 
require some training of the forces that work under their direction, if 
we would storm the works of the enemv. Ignorance. 

We may rear a few philosophers who may settle many of the ques- 
tions now before us. They may decide upon the relative values of 
subjects and make an ideal curriculum; they may determine the best 
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Elan of correlation and build, in theory, a grand educational structure; 
ut with it aU, our schools will never advance in excellence unless we 
have teachers who are fitted to attack, with some degree of skill and 
self-reliance, the individual problems that rise in the every-day work 
of every schoolroom. 

As for the common schools themselves, I can rejoice that they 
stand in need of no championship; they are too firmly entrenched in 
the traditions and affections of the people. Our republic, when it 
stops to think, will always realize that the stream of national life can 
rise no higher than its source, and that the source is the people, the 
whole people, the masses that go to make up the State. It will always 
realize, not onlv that the benefits derived from free education are 
given back to the Stafe by the ever increasing wealth and intelligence 
of the people, but also that free education is indispensable if a **govern- 
ment of the people " and *'by the people " is not, indeed, **to perish 
from the earth.'' It follows that the State ought not only to assume 
the responsibility of ordering and supervising her system of free 
education, but also to insist on the proper pi-eparation of her teachers, 
e8i)ecially those who have charge of elementary education, the only 
education a large majority of her people ever get. The great question 
before those interests in the perpetuity of our institutions is the 
character of this primary education and the universality of its applica- 
tion. As President Elliot says: **The duty of the State Ls not 
performed so long as a single child of the republic is allowed to recruit 
the ranks of illiterate and ignorant citizens, no matter with what pride 
she may point to her free institutions for higher education. ' ' 

As patriots, we are called upon to deal with present conditions, 
and these, it seems to me, call for trained teachers m every hamlet and 
district school in the land. The State can spend money to no better 
advantage than to support, liberally. Normal Schools enough to meet 
this call. California spends yearly almost half a million dollars on her 

Srisons and reformatories, and $75,000 on the National Guards; the 
formal Schools of California cost annually less than $100,000. Let 
this proportionate expenditure be reversed, and crime, with its 
attendant necessity for prisons, guards and reformatories, would soon 
be reduced to a mmimum. 

Of the teachers of Germany 95 per cent, have had special training, 
of France, 60 per cent., and of England, 40 per cent., while less than 10 
per cent, of the teachers of this country have been trained for their 
work. If those countries with their comparatively homogeneous 
peoples, see the necessity for such a large proportion of Normal 
teachers, how much greater is our need, if our mixed multitudes from 
the ends of the earth are to bequeath to their descendants an under- 
standing and appreciation of the liberties that have been bequeathed 
tons? 

In view of all these facts and requirements, ought the special 
mission of the Normal School to be questioned for an instant, or is 
there any reason for believing that any other institutions, or depart- 
ments of institutions, can now or at any time in the near future, take 
the pl&ce of such schools in our educational system? 

They are the only schools that offer an opportunity for training 
in both theory and practice of teaching, and the only ones that offer 
any means of testing the teaching power of the student before he goes 
out a certificated teacher. They are the only schools whose definite 
aim is to reach and uplift the common schools, and through them, the 
whole body of the people; the only ones, in fact, that stand close 
enough to the common schools to feel intelligent sympathy with their 
needs, or to realize their paramount importance. 

The Normal Schools can never degenerate into the mere mechanical 
workshops for learning "devices, " which some seem to think they are, 
nor, what would be still worse, into mere academies of dead scholas- 
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ticism. Upon their teachers and principals is laid the high duty to 
discern between the false and true in education; and, in the spirit of this 
discernment, and by means of * *The Teaching Force, ' ' to move upon the 
chaotic waters of elementary instruction until a li^ht shall dawn upon 
the minds of men that will demand for every child its birthright of 
rational training; until our public schools shall provide for our clnldren 
a well-balanc«d, harmonious development of the entire being — mental, 
moral and physical; until every district high school shall be a well 
equipped polytechnic institute, where may he gathered *'the practical 
results that should flow from knowledge, where our sons and 
daughters may be trained for the inevitable duties of citizenship and 
of lile. 

Is this **a vision of the ideal '» ? WeU, be it so. **The ideal is 
God's promise of expanding life to every human soul, " and to nations 
and institutions as well. 

Only let these ideals once find firm lodgment in the minds and 
hearts of the people and they will soon be wrought out into realities. 
It is for us, fellow-teachers of the common schools, to spread and 
establish these ideals, to use all our influence, not only to implant 
them in the minds of the people, but also to incorporate them in the 
laws of the State. Our field of labor has no lack of amplitude, and 
the work of our hands has in it a power undreamt of even by ourselves. 
These schools of the people are not mere little rivulets whose waters 
flow to feed some brimming river; they are, rather, like the ocean, 
from which alone can come the life-giving dews and rain upon the 
parched and thirsty land. 

To you also, honorable Superintendents and Boards of Education, 
in whose power so largely rests the ordering of our common school 
courses of study, to you comes the imperative duty of ordering 
these courses aright. You must investigate the relative value of 
the studies in our public school curriculum and eliminate everything 
that tends to become unused intellectual lumber. Your point of view 
must be that of **the greatest good to the greatest number," and 
your especial aim to fit that greatest number, so far as may be, for the 
practical duties that await them in the near future of active life. 
There is no reason why the State, by means of her high schools, 
should not give a chance to the boys who want to become farmers and 
mechanics, and to the girls who ought to know the principles of econ- 
omic dress-making and of hygienic cooking, as well as those of our 
boys and girls who have a desire to read Greek or a hankering after 
the law. And there is every reason why our common schools should 
be made to fulfill the purpose for which they were designed ; every 
reason why they should be made to reach every child that needs their 
help and give him a good start on the road of right development 
towards respectable self-support and honest, intelligent citizenship. 

In the realization of these ideals the Normal School must needs 
be an important factor by continuing to supply a large part of the 
trained ** Teaching Force.*' 

The foregoing papers were discussed as follows: 

E. H. Yoder: — The road to reform has been through education. 
We may all agree upon some principles. Teachers are born to be 
teachers, but teachers may be made better by study and experience. 

We ought to have our applicants sifted by Normal or pedagogic 
teachers. Young teachers ought to be more consecrated. There 
ought to be some place for inspiration. Any training should give 
the individual something for nimself. The teachers should get 
spiritual help from a training course as well as practice in child 
study. 
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A teacher has truths to present through words and through 
feeling. He is not solely a person of methods. 

The practice school is not always the kind of a school that a 
teacher is going to teach by-and-by. A person of natural ability CAn 
gain by listening, but there is a question as to the virtue of the 
training school. 

Mr. R. p. Pennell:— While listening to the remarks of my 
predecessors I have allowed my mind to look into the future and 
form an image of the coming teacher, with the requirements that 
must be met by her. 

The first necessity of this teacher, it seems to me, will be a 
general broad culture. This culture, far-reaching, intangible in 
many re8j)ect8, silent but ever-present, will make its deep impress on 
the pupil. 

Next, this teacher will need special knowledge, but back of special 
training and general culture and all professional work will stand out 
clearly the importance of character. 

Instruction fades, methods are soon forgotten, but what the 
teacher is, is never effaced from the pupil's mind. 

I would have it written upon the heart of every teacher, upon 
the walls of every schoolroom : — **Rembember first to be a man 
or woman," and then, and not till then, can you hope to become 
a successful teacher. 

Mr. C. W. Childs:— The California Normal Schools give cer- 
tificates to 250 teachers each year. About fifty go out from the State, 
leaving two hundred every year to go to our schools. 

More than 800 new teachers are needed every year. The Normal 
Schools supply only one-fourth of all that are required, leaving 
three-fourths to come from other sources. 

Look at the questions given to applicants for certificates by the 
county boards of the State. They are about the same as those given 
ten years ago. 

The manner of such examinations ought to be changed from the 
categorical to the topical. Those who come for examination should 
also be required to have done some professional reading — at least as 
much as is done in the State Normal Schools. 

Is it not possible for the Council of Education to suggest some 
plan to change the manner of county examinations for the better? 

Mr. J. L. Chipman: — The product of pure theory makes teachers 
fit for nothing of a practical nature. We should study the child prac- 
tically as well as theoretically. A teacher cannot have too much of 
the right kind of training, but theory is not enough. There are 
unmitigated petifoggers and many poor physicians, and not all teachers 
are perfect. 

In school legislation the United States is behind all other countries, 
for here politics control the schools and nowhere else. 

A man who would make a good teacher would make a good 
professional man of any other kind. 

Prof. Earl Barnes: — One element has been slighted in this 
discussion. The County Superintendent is often the greatest obstacle 
to applying the ideal curriculum and employing the competent 
teacher. We need a Superintendent to be both a school supervisor 
and a business man. We should create an ideal for our Superin- 
tendents, for an ideal is a power. 
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Mk. John Dickinson: — Many of the greatest improvements 
have been made by men outside of lines in which they were working. It 
is not necessary that a man shall be trained in metallurgy to pass on 
to the armor-clad ships of to-day. A man need not be a teacher to 
know that thei*e are possibilities beyond. 

Mr. W. p. Hall: — We must not put all educational matters into 
the hands of idealists who know nothing of the common schools. 

Mr. C. H. Keyes: — Ten out of thirteen of the people who have been 
on the programme of this meeting have begun in the district school. 
All progress does not come from within our ranks. Who has put 
superintending on the highest plane, a teacher? No, a lawyer, Andrew 
Draper taught schoolmasters how to be superintendents. We school 
men must learn on the outside. The man who sneers at ideals has no 
place among teachers. 

Prof. E. E. Brown: — I am in the ranks. I am teaching in the 
public schools. We are coming to legislation that will demand expert 
mspectors of the schools — men who shall have their whole time for 
supervising, which Superintendents only partially have now. 

An ideal does not become more practical as it gets lower. The 
contrary is true. As you elevate your ideals don't forget to become 
more practical. 

The President's address this year contained valuable thoughts, 
and I emphasize one. We must work our schools out of politics. We 
shall have to find practical methods of making schools non-political. 
We must crystalize teachers against political methods. 



The report on the subject of mathematics, the discussion 
of which was left over from the morning session was now 
resumed. 



Mr. R. S. Holway: — Elementary geometry should be introduced 
into the California Arithmetic about to be revised, so that mensura- 
tion may be taught by geometrical methods. Algebra should also be 
introduced. 

We have based our report on the work done in twenty-two 
counties of the state, that have tried introducing algebra and 
geometry thus, and have found results to be satisfactory. 

Such work Ls in line with that recommended by the Committe of 
Ten. At the Educational Congress in San Francisco in May, the 
teachers there were unanimous in favor of such introduction. 

In the East, publishers have pi*epared books in this way, and 
this is an indication of public demand. 

Mr. F. p. Russell:— In San Jose we have 3000 pupils. In the 
lower grades we have five or six hundred pupils. At the end of the 
fifth year we have not two hundred and fifty of these. This shows how 
many will leave. Mathematics, not in text books, but mathematics, 
should be introduced early. Mental arithmetic should be put in the 
hands of the children at the end of the fourth year. 
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Prof. Irving Stringham;— The Committee has been quite 
conservative; the changes suggested are not radical. Much oi the 
new work intended by the Committees' report is already done in our 
best schools. 

The Committee lays emphasis upon that part of the plan which 
makes the work in geometry and algebra an integral part of the 
mathematical course in the lower schools. In some recent books 
published in the East, chapters on these subjects are inserted as 
addenda, to be taken or omitted at the option of the teacher or of the 
school authorities. While this may be desirable in a book that is to 
appeal to as many buyers as possible, it is not at all necessary or 
desirable in our State series. 

The Committee seeks that work in mathematics be not in isolated 
parts, but correlated, so that progress will be gradual and continuous 
throughout the entire school period. 

We wish the State Board to consider this matter in its broadest 
sense, and we only offer suggestions. 

Mr. E. T. Pierce: — I agree with the recommendation. We 
spend twice as much time on arithmetic now as we should. I speak 
for the State Board and know they will agree. You must understand 
the difficulty of combining mathematical processes harmoniously. 
We are glad of any help we may receive. I believe in professionals 
making the books, but who are the professionals? Mr. Raymond's 
recommendation submitted to the State Board of Education at a late 
meeting brought the ideal to the front for discussion. 

Mr. J. B. Hickman: — This correlated work is being done in manv 
cases now, even in the fourth grade. I would have algebra and 
geometry in the arithmetic for the teachers who are not doing this, 
but must do it if in a presented book. 

Mr. C. W. Childs: — I hope the report of the Committee will be 
adopted. Perhaps our Board will divide the work and give different 
parts to specialists. Shall we have two books, one on mental 
arithmetic? 

The report was adopted unanimously. 



Thursday Evening. 



The Session was called to order by the President. Sev- 
eral musical numbers were rendered, after which the President 
introduced Hon. Irving M. Scott, who delivered an address, of 
which the following is an abstract: 
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ARMOR PLATES AND GREAT QUNS. 



Mr. Scott. 



One of the pungent recollections of my childhood is the skillful 
and unerring deploying of a weapon of war applied to the unarmored 
boy by a powerful member of your profession, and in all the years 
since then this is the first shot I have had in return. 

Most people are interested in armor and guns and the new navy. 
At the time of the Crimean War soft armor six inches in thickness 
could successfully resist the most powerful projectiles used at that 
time. Now it takes several feet in thickness of the best hardened 
armor, backed by solid oak, to resist the force of modern projectiles. 
The duel between armor and gun goes on continually, and at present 
the armor is ahead, but no one can tell how long it will be so. With 
better steel as protection, better powder and guns were required. The 
guns were increased in weight and efficiency. 

Compound armor was first made at Sheffield, the sheets being 
rolled down to twelve inches thick, steel welded to them, making them 
twenty inches thick, with a facing of tough steel, and then rolled down 
again to twelve or fourteen inches. "Bhis was the best armor the 
world had when the United States commenced to build her navy. A 
Frenchman improved upon it, and then Uncle Sam added nickel to it, 
and when the process of hardening it, known as * * Harveyizing, " 
(baking three weeks in an oven where it absorbs carbonic acid gas), 
was discovered, the present armor was evolved. 

The last contract let by Russia was given to the works at 
Bethlehem, Penn., and was the result of patronizing home industry. 
Secretary Whitney had enough foresight to make a contract with an 
American firm so large that it paid to put up a plant adequate to 
carry it out. The Bethlehem works cost $7,000,000, and the Pittsburg 
plant $5,000,000. 

Another improvement was Whit worth's discovery of fluid com- 
pressed steel, made under a pressure of 12,000 tons to tne square inch, 
afterwards hollowed down by the immense pressure of the hydraulic 
ram, thus excluding gases, air and all other imperfections. Whitworth 
used the hydraulic forge to obtain his pressure, and inaugurated 
hollow forging. Under that system shafts fifty-three feet long can be 
forged, a thing which five yeai*s ago was impossible. When the 
Charleston was ordered the shafts could not be made in this country, 
and had to be made at Krupp's great foundry. One year later they 
were made at Bethlehem, and now only the Charleston and one other 
warship have foreign -made shafts. The last shaft made was larger 
than the specifications, and the Government would not accept it till 
the builders assumed all risk of possible damage from using it. 

A twelve-inch gun is sixty feet long. The steel is tested when 
poured, cooled, selected, and at every stage of manufacturing, and 
finally tested by the Government before it is accepted. When it is 
ready for oil-tempering it is heated cherry red and dropped into a vat 
of oil. So delicate is the work that it is raised and turned continually 
to subject every bit of the surface to an even heat. The popular gun 
of to-day is the five-inch navy gun, which can be fired seven times in 
a minute. It is made at Bethlehem. The United States now leads 
the world in guns, armor, warships and efficiency. The Columbia can 
sail around the world without coaling. Both it and the Minneapolis 
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have three screws — another innovation — and can make a speed unheard 
of hitherto in naval architecture. They can pick up any **ocean 
greyhound^' afloat and maintain American supremacy, as the best of 
them can only average twenty -one knots an hour, while the two ships 
named showed a speed of twenty-three knots. 

The American ship is the lightest, strongest, swiftest, and carries 
the heaviest armament of any. The Oregon, of 10,250 tons, is of the 
same class as two that England is building. The Royal George will 
be of 14,000 tons. The Oregon can throw more metal from her 
batteries than any other ship yet afloat. 

The English lay so much stress on their navy that it makes 
Americans wild at the * ' hasty ' ' legislation at Washington in regard 
to our navy. England takes pains to teach her people loyalty. At 
the naval exhibition on the Thames Embankment the first thing you 
see is Nelson's picture and all the relics belonging to him. Then 
come Rodney and Blake, and before you get through you are inspired 
by the naval heroes. There is a full-sized model of the Victory, Nel- 
son's ship, with the old-fashioned guns, and in the cockpit are wax 
figures of the hero with the surgeons and officers around him. 

There is also a picture of Sir John Franklin, with all the relics of his 
expedition. There is a representation of an iceberg, and in the interior 
a reproduction of the Arctic regions, with the aurora, the midnight 
sun and a model of the Terror, all visible by electric lights, and a 
lecturer who expatiates on the glory brought to England by the great 
explorer. Here also every fleet of England is represented on a map 
of the waters of the world. iCThen there is a pond 300 feet square, 
with 3,000 seats around it, on which is a practical display of naval 
warfare, an actual fight between a warehip and another flying the 
pirate flag, both being worked by electric wires, in which the pirate is 
sunk amid applause. Then a ship is destroyed by a torpedo, and a 
torpedo is shown which carries fifty-five pounds of dynamite and 
exerts fifty horse-power. Then you are invited around the corner to 
see the naval cadet drill. Everything to stir the heart of a boy to 
love of the nation is displayed and made the most of. How can the 
young man help being inspired by such surroundings? That is why 
England sometimes votes $100,000,000 to increase her navy. That is 
why an Englishman is always loyal to his native land. It should be 
so in this country. The time is coming when we will need it, with the 
present discontent and the conditions that are charged to one thing 
and another. 

Some of our advantages over older countries are not appreciated. 
When in China Mr. Scott went to market with an intelligent China- 
man. He wanted quite a number of vegetables, but was told two 
cents was all the money he needed. He changed one of them for fifty 
cash (a small coin) and with that he bought radishes, cheese, almost 
every kind of vegetable the market afforded and had about three- 
eighths of a cent left. The conditions that made the money go so far 
were that the vegetable men wore only a breech-cloth, slept on a 
piece of matting on the floor, and when he cooked hLs rice, cooked all 
he could with what fuel he had and ate it cold in order to save fuel. 
In Italy the peasant gleans the wheat from the field, makes it into 
flour and cooks the flour into hard, dry bread, so that it will not 
mould, and eats it broken into milk. So it is in France and England. 
Mr. Scott tried to figure out a scale for comparison of wages. He 
found that from China to Belgium the laborer took all ho could earn 
to live on. In Belgium he got 40 cents a day and paid $25 per acre 
rent. Here we have a population of eight to the square mile and say 
we are crowded. In Belgium there are 508 to the square mile and 
England has 416. If the population of the whole United States were 
moved into California we would not have as many to the mile as 
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England. We have a barrel of flour to every inhabitant, and com- 
plain that we do not have enough to eat. We haven't touched our 
possibilities yet. In Spain and Italy the vines are on terraces four feet 
wide and nine feet high, the dirt to make which is carried there from 
the roads and elsewhere. The fertilizers are scraped up on the roads 
by young girls, who never touch the grapes or see the wines. Yet we 
growl, with all our possibilities, and do not realize how poor other 
nations are. 

In Paris you throw away string and paper from a bundle, and 
when next you want to wrap a package somebody sells them back to 
you. Your cigar stump comes back as snuflf. Your rejected bread 
crusts come back in small cubes of toast. Rats eat the flesh from the 
bones of dead animals; rat skins make kid gloves, rat bones make 
tooth-picks^ rat joints make gelatine. Tar runs to waste unnoted in 
the streets of San Francisco; in Holland tar first makes ammonia, and 
the refuse is converted into aniline dyes and perfumery. Nothing is 
wasted, not even the leaves and twigs from the trees. 

On the contrary, America spends for her tourists annually in 
Europe $300,000,000, and leaves in Scotland alone from American 
tourists $250,000. We can learn to live 50 per cent, better than they 
do in Europe at half the cost. In Europe it is a necessity. Here It 
would be economy. At the Waterbury watch factory a pound of 
wire costing ninety cents is made into 9,000 screws which sell at a 
cent apiece. The average Californian would start with the 
$90 and come out with the 90 cents. That is the kind of a lejsson 
we will have to learn, and we can learn them of all other nations. 
What other nations have done we can do. New York State is about 
the size of San Bernardino County. It supports about 6,000,000 
people, while San Bernardino supports only a handful. England by 
her energy has dominated the world. California can dominate 
England, because she can acx^ommodate more people. 

Our public buildings and schools are of the best. We have 
Berkeley, Stanford, the Mount Hamilton Observatory, the School of 
Sciences — the best in the world. No exhaustion can come to our farms 
if properly tilled and cared for. We must teach our sons these lessons. 
They must be broad, true, wise, honest and upright, and they can only 
come to a nation having truth for its guide and one that worships at 
the alter of the Infinite. 
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Third Day 



DEPARTMENT OF HIGH AND NORHAL 

SCHOOLS 

Friday Mornings December 28 ^ 18^4. 



The Department was called to order by its President, F. 
L. Burk, of Santa Rosa. 

By previous arrangement the Department of Primary and 
Grammar schools joined in the meeting. 

The subject of the morning being ** Art in Education, 
including Manual Training/* papers were read by Prof. H. T. 
Ardley of the University of California; Miss Katherine M. Ball, 
of San Francisco; and Prof. Walter Kenyon, of Stockton. 



INDUSTRIAL ART 



Prof. Ardley 



As the term, Industrial Art, Is so often misused, and cannot, I 
think, be found in Dictionaries or Encyclopedias, and is often 
confused with such terms as Manual Training, Decoration, Applied 
Art, Ornamental Designs, &c., I will define it as I understand it and 
use it. 

Industrial Art means an industry that is founded upon, or 
governed by art feeling and principles, depending chiely upon art — 
instead of labor and material — for its value. 

It does not mean trades, manufactures or building, as they depend 
chiefly upon labor or material for their value. 

The terms Decorative, or Applied Art do not cover the same 
ground, as they only imply the ornamentation of something already 
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constructed, while ** Industrial Art " may also embrace the construc- 
tion — if the construction is artistic. When the construction is not 
artistic the work is simply an industry — but not industrial art. 

Thus, one man might be modeling common flower pots, and 
another classic vases from the very same bed of clay, but one would 
be an industry, and the other Industrial Art. 

Manufacturing a common window sash is an *4ndustry, '' but 
making an original stained glass window is Industrial Art. 

The one is made by machinery and owes its value to the amount 
of material and labor involved ; the other is made by hand and derives 
its value from its originality and artistic merit, and may be worth 
hundreds of dollars — while the common machine-made sash is worth 
but two. 

The making of original designs for carpets, wall paper, curtains 
&c., comes under the head of ** Industrial Art, " but the repetition of 
these same designs by machinery is onljr an industry or a manufacture. 

You may readily see then that this term is often misused, and 
people given credit for '^Industrial Art" when they are simply 
mdustrious — without art. 

If to make a brick or a block were Industrial Art, then to make 
any kind of a noise would be music. 

The wide scope and use of Industrial Art is practically unlimited, 
for anything that is useful can be made beautiful. This is illustrated 
in all our surroundings. 

Carpets, wall paper, curtains, book covers, stained glass, 
furniture, dress, picture frames, jewelry, iron and brass-work, 
table linen and table ware — in fact nearly all the beautiful things we 
use are the fruit of Industrial Art. 

Its refining influence and educational value is therefore so great 
that we cannot afford to overlook its importance to the best interests 
of the state. 

When the useful and the beautiful are united by Industrial Art, 
the raw material of a state must reach its highest market value, and 
political economists all agree that a state's lasting prosperity depends 
upon this very uplifting of her raw material. 

We are now large consumers of articles of art and luxury, and 
must either make them at home or purchase them abroad. The 
question of who shall produce them, is of the most vital importance 
to the educator and the tax-payer. 

**The great problem in the industry of nations has come to be an 
aesthetic one — how to give attractive and tasteful forms to our 
productions in order to gain and to hold the markets of the world, 
and supply the demand made by cultivated people at home. 

In order to create men and women to do this important work we 
must foster and encourage every branch of education that tends to 
develop artistic thought and manual dexterity. 

For the surest way of elevating public taste and improving our 
industries is to educate our young people in the elements of art, and 
its application to industrial purposes. 

Those of you who visited the World's Fair in Chicago can easily 
understand how wide a field ** Industrial Art" covers in general 
education. 

Three of its most important branches taught in our public schools 
are drawing, manual training and elementary design. 

I will speak of drawing first, as it is the most important as the 
underlying aid or element; in fact, it is indispensable m all branches 
of art, science and industry, as it is the language of form, and in use 
and importance stands next to the language of a people, and is highly 
educational from every point of view. 

What should we know of the history of the world without the 
drawings of Gi-eece and Rome, Egypt, Assyria and elsewhere. And 
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how could the scientist describe the wonders of nature without draw- 
ings, or the student understand them? 

If we tore all the illustrations from our scientific works, what 
would most of them be worth? Prof. Tyndall said: *'One illustrated 
page conveys more knowledge to the student's mind than ten pages 
of reading matter," and Prof. Huxley called drawing '*the handmaid 
of science. ' ' 

By its means the whole world is graphically brought before us. 
The people and their homes, their dress, their occupations and their 
surroundings — everything! 

And learning to draw quickens the perceptions of the pupil. He 
has to observe more closely — to discriminate and to analyze, and he 
becomes more neat and exact in his work and can afterwards apply 
his knowledge of drawing to many other studies. 

I will now say a few words in regard to the teaching of drawing 
in the public school. In the first place I must say that those who do 
not thoroughly understand the subject are almost sure to take a 
one-sided view of it and go to extremes, being easily influenced for or 
against certain systems. Hence some are teaching in a dry mechanical 
way from copies only — letting pupils use the rule so much that they 
can do nothing without it. Others — not knowing what else to do— 
**jump out of the frying-pan into the fire," and actually let beginners 
daub on paint, or draw from life— even the nude figure — before they 
can draw anything else. I have been told that it keeps up their 
interest! I should think it would. Anything so amusing must be 
interesting. 

Astronomy might interest pupils more than mathematics, but 
that would be a poor excuse for skipping mathematics. 

It might interest them to jump into the middle of the Pacific 
ocean, but they had better learn to swim first or start nearer shore. 

The five-finger exercises in music are not as interesting as an 
opera, but no one begins with an opera. 

It would be all right to work this way if we only wanted 
^'Impressionists"— for their work — like the beginning of the world; 
is "without form, and void." 

Now, what is needed, first of all, is a thorough grounding in 
elementary principles, and to give this practical foundation should be 
the aim of our public schools, for so very mu(;h depends upon starting 
the pupil in the right way, and however little is done that little 
should be done well. 

The most useful training is that which will enable him to sketch 
free-hand, anything he wishes to represent the appearance or 
construction of. 

While it is true that one can only learn to do this by drawing 
from nature or the object, I would not altogether condemn drawing 
from copy by beginners, until they have some control of their hands, 
but the designs should be bold and graceful, and copied free-hand. 

But if pupils do not draw from the object in the lower grades, 
they should do so when they reach the grammar grades; and work 
from the object should oe given and required all through the 
grammar and high school years, but confined to elementary work, 
until a thorough knowledge of light and shade, and perepective are 
acquired. 

Such models as the cube, cylinder and sphere, and other simple 
forms that partake of their character, should be drawn and shaded 
singly and in groups. Variety may be had by introducing fruit and 
flowers, vases, etc. , and by rapid sketchy work in "time drawing," 
and by drawing from memory. Any teacher who understands this 
work can interest a class in it. 

I would a thousand times sooner have a student come to me vnth 
a thorough grounding in such elementary work than one who has 
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played at portrait work, or ** painted, '' just to keep up his Interest. 
And I have tried both kinds. 

Drawing, as a study In our public schools, Is gaining ground every- 
where, but it needs careful direction to be practical and successful. 
Its special teachers need all the help and encouragement they can get 
from those who understand It, and should try to work In harmony 
and assist each other, but not be Influenced by every self-made critic 
who approves or disapproves. Critics are as numerous as files in 
August and sometimes Know as much. But the value of a verdict 
depends upon the knowledge of the judge, and Is a matter of experience 
and training Instead of taste; for *^ taste" without training generally 
means bad taste. 

Now, as my time is short, I must turn to elementary designing in 
our public schools. 

Is good original work done there, and can it be? I should say it 
cannot in the graded schools. Children's minds are not developed 
enough for original invention and creation, and it would take years of 
study in professional schools for teachers to prepare themselves to 
instruct in design. 

Children ma^ learn to alter and tinker and ^' patch up '' a design 
— but are more hkely to spoil an old design than to invent a new one. 

To design they must first understand the laws that govern natural 
growth, and the rules that govern ornament and be able to draw. 
They must also understand the history of decoration (which is an 
education of itself). Then they must consider the purpose of the 
design and the position it is to occupy ; whether it is to be flat or in 
relief, or to be carved, woven, cast, printed, etc., or if the material will 
be wood, cloth, paper, iron, stone, glass, clay or plaster. Then its cost 
must be considered, its surroundings and the period of art it must 
follow. 

You may readily see, then, that while children may learn to copy 
after the work of others, they cannot do practical designing in tne 
graded schools, and no one but a specialist can teach it. But very 
elementary design may be taught successfully in the high school, and 
should always form a part of manual training in relation to both 
construction and ornament, or the work will descend to manual 
labor. 

In fact, I think the tendencv is already too much in that direction 
and away from the influence of art, whereas manual training should 
be a branch of industrial art — for anything useful may be made beau- 
tiful, and we can thus elevate public taste while giving a higher class 
of instruction, and our pupils would then learn to appreciate the beau- 
tiful work of others and to discriminate between the good and the bad 
in all their surroundings. 

If manual training is to become merely the training of the hand 
(as the name implies) it might mean any kind of labor, but when 
governed by art principles it will lift its students to a higher plane of 
thought and feeling and place them in touch with both artist and 
artisan. 

The arts have always flourished the most when united — when 
Raphael and Michael Angelo made patterns for the weavers, the 
potters and the silversmiths; when, says Prof. Clarke, ** the art of the 
goldsmith was more precious than the gold upon which it was 
utvished — when the blacksmith so shaped his iron that it was costlier 
than silver and the weavers wove tapestries whose threads were so 
inwrought with the thought of great masters that they are still 
treasured in the palaces of kings." 

To have only the technical skill of the bUcksmlth or the carpenter 
will not suffice. It is a higher skill, a more refined form of labor, that 
can alone meet the coming demand, and the training to qualify workers 
to meet this must be absolutely artistic. 
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If the Republic is to take and keep equal rank with the leading: 
nations of the world, a love of art and a knowledge of its true prin- 
ciples — with skill to apply them to our industries — must become well 
nigh universal. 

You may answer that we are not making artisans, but merely 
** training the hand." But why not train hand and eye to greater 
refinement and more delicate skill, governed by artistic knowledge? 
You may wake up many a hidden genius to a world-wide fame. 

I have known young students of great ability and promise to leave 
off manual training in disappointment because the work was purely 
mechanical and without the exalting influence of art. 

Of course I do not mean to say that it is so here, or will be long 
so anywhere, but I know from many years experience in both studio 
and workshop — in doing the work and teaching it — that the beet 
results must come from the combination of art and artisan — use and 
beauty — where the skilled hand can express what the artistic mind 
conceives. 

Now, I think the educational influence of wood-carving and clay 
modeling are not fully realized in manual training, and are often 
taught by those who have a most superficial knowledge of the subject. 
I am wiUing to admit that a teacher's first art should be the **art of 
teaching;" still I think he should know something about the art he 
teaches. 

Wood carving and clay modeling not only combine both art and 
industry in those materials, but are the mediums through which so 
many others find expression, such as work in iron and brass, plaster 
casts, etc. 

Then, as such work must be combined with a knowledge of 
drawing, design and historic ornament, besides the skillful use of 
tools, I think it is of the greatest educational value in manual training 
—especially where technical training is carried through the High 
school and the University as it should be. 

On this subject the President of the great International 
Educational Conference held in London in 1884, said: — 

* ' The idea of a great University is not to grind a certain number 
of individuals in a certain limited number of studies and then invite 
them to write down answers to questions. But the idea of the 
University is to supply the highest wants of a nation in every 
direction — not in one. 

If the best scientific teaching is to be represented, why not the 
highest technical education? The task of its professors is to fill every 
profession, and every walk of life with men who will be able to 
grapple with the problems they have to face — to invent and to 
produce, as well as to learn and investigate; to make useful citizens as 
well as educated ones. ' ' 

Then let us train those faculties together that must eventually be 
used together in after life. When young people go forth into the 
world, they are seldom asked '* What do you know? " but generally, 
** What can you do?" 

As it is the mind and hand when united, that are the factors of 
everything useful and beautiful that we enjoy, let us train them 
together and avoid a one-sided education, for it is only 

When the hand of man is skilled. 
And his eye to beauty drilled. 
And his brain with knowledge filled 
— He's an educated man! 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 



Miss Ball. 



In this great world where there Is such a struggle for place, social, 
professional and business, where we realize too frequently * * the survival 
of the fittest," meaning often the strongest mentally as well as 
physically; and we stop to study the motives and actions of men, 
analyzing character in its relationship to environment, following in 
the paths of parallel careers which result in success or failure, we 
cannot help but realize that the sum total of any life is derived from 
two sources, from Nature and from Art, or education. 

Nature is the creator, and art is the means by which the created 
is brought forth. Nature is the source of being, and art, or education, 
is the finding of being, together with the proper exercise of all its 
functions. Man cannot create, his works are simply his findings, 
arranged and combined according to his thought or fancy into new 
forms. All civilization is art, but only that part of it that enables 
man to retain his natural freedom of thought and action, that brings 
him things and conditions that add to his comfort, his entertainment 
and his advancement in good art, while any civilization that makes 
him a slave to inconsistent customs and so-called proprieties must 
necessarily be poor art. 

The nature of man, the mystery of being, has been the subject of 
song for ages, but it has devolved upon the son of the carpenter to 
demonstrate that we are all alike children of the same Divine Father, 
made in His likeness and image — hence, spiritually perfect, and that 
we have but to come into a realization of our true being in order to 
express it. 

The flexibility and elasticity of the child mind, adjusting itself to 
any conditions and responding to all kinds of training, defying all the 
clsdms of heredity, is sufficient proof that human nature is capable of 
almost any development, but the degree of development must neces- 
sarily be in proportion to the nature and kind of training. Art or 
education cannot supply an apparently missing faculty; but it can 
awaken one that is sleeping, and eliminate bad habits of thought and 
action, but to do this, the training must be more than an intellectual 
drill — ^it must include the spiritual unfoldment, and the discipline and 
service of the physical, or as we sometimes speak of it, the training of 
the heart, the head and the hand. 

Spiritual training, which must not be confused with religious 
training, is heart culture, and has for its foundation the appreciation 
of and love for the beautiful in every expression of thought, the 
appreciation of the rose, character, form and color, sound, motion, 
etc., all of which reveal modified forms of beauty, the love and worship 
of which is innate in the human family and is the characteristic 
feature that elevates it above the lower animal nature. It has been 
and should always be the fundamental principle of man's religion, and 
every educational system should recognize this fact and aim to develop 
the aesthetic feelings, directing thought to an appreciation of and a 
love for the beautiful in both the world of nature and the world 
of art. 

Much of education must necessarily be physical training — not 
gymnastics, but the art of properly using everv function of the human 
organism to the best advantage of the individual; finding oneself in 
one's body — ^uslng all the parts with freedom and ease without 
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consciousness of mentality; acting with grace and agility and with 
such knowledge as will enable one to express himself in poise and 
gesture as clearly as in speech. 

It is not fooUsh vanity to desire to appear well. It is right and 
just and is an expression of the respect we have for ourselves and for 
our associates. 

To know how to carry the body with dignity and grace and to 
make every action as expressive of thought as is our language, is 
true art. 

We are told that the outer man is an expression of the inner, and 
surely this is our principal means of judging. It is, then, a great 
misfortune if an awkward, abrupt manner and a shrUl, sharp voice 
constantly counteract the effect of good feeling and thinking. To be 
constantly misunderstood is frequently the result of a physical action 
expressing an idea contrary to the spiritual and the mental thought. 

The soft, sweet voice that soothes and pursuades might be more 
common if this generation had been trained in breathing properly, in 
placing the voice, in talking through the throat instead of in it, and 
m using the various soundmg boards of the head, thereby producing 
a sound of resonant, musical quality, which should be the rightfiu 
attribute of every individual. 

It is the privilege of the artist to paint a picture and the sculptor 
to model a statue, but it is within the possibilitv of everyone to be a 
living, breathing picture or statue, expressive of beauty in proportion 
to the demonstration of true being. 

What is more beautiful than that freedom and self-possession 
which comes from a knowledge of self and its environment. On the 
contrary self consciousness is always born of such negative qualities 
as ignorance, fear and vanity, and any educational system that 
engenders it is in error. 

All sense training is primarily physical training. As the senses 
are the avenues through which thoughts of external objects are 
conveyed to the mind, the eye, ear, hand, etc., being the organs used, 
specially require such training as will enable them to properly fulfill 
their functions. 

It is frequently asserted, and it may be true, that the eye has 
received more training than any other sense organ, but it is also true 
that the eye has been poorly trained. This is proven by the fact that 
so few people, even those who claim the fullness of the prevailing 
education, are able to draw, and it is frequently ludicrous to observe 
educators, especially those prominent in experimental psychology, 
giving advice as to methods of teaching drawing, when they them- 
selves cannot draw, and see with eyes that are only half trained. 

It has often been truthfully said that the draftsman never sees 
more than he draws, and never draws more than he sees. 

Pictorial draw^ing, which is the expression of the appearance of 
objects, is dependent upon two things — seeing and doing — the latter 
bemg the mechanical manipulation of the tools involved and the 
discipline of the hand, what is commonly understood as Manual 
Training. Of seeing, we may say there are two stages — recognition 
and analysis. To recognize is common to all, even the lower animals, 
but to analyze, which brings with it the power of imagining, and is 
the foundation of expression, is the result either of a natural tendency 
sometimes called genius, or of special sense training. 

The eye really only sees color, it being conscious of the form of the 
object only in so far as it is apparent as the boundary of the mass of 
the color seen. For instance, the eye sees the shape of the Greek vase 
as the result of the outline or limitation of its mass of terra cotta color 
against the gray wall. Again, the eye is conscious of the form when 
it sees the different faces of the object in light or in shadow. A cube 
may be placed at an angle of forty-five degrees and yet so lighted as 
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to entirely lo8e to the eye the edges which divide its surface and making 
it appear as a plane. 

That the eye only sees color is proven by the fact that the painter 
can represent the external world by means of color alone, and the fact 
that the mind can grasp form without the use of the eyes is proven 
by the works of the blind sculptor, who gains his knowledge of form 
entirely through his hand. 

Form concepts are sometimes the result of a thought which 
combines the knowledge acquired through seeing and handling, then 
again they may be acquired exclusively through the eye, whereby all 
that is visible of the object is seen from one point of view, giving us 
the picture of the appearance of the object, or as it looks. It is then 
very apparent that form must be apprehended from two considera- 
tions, and that parallel with the prevailing method of analyzing the 
actual facts of the object, wherein we learn the number and kinds of 
surfaces, faces, edges and corners, we should also learn how these faces, 
edges and corners appear to the eye under different conditions. For 
example we know that a cube has six faces, but we should also know 
that we can never see more than three at a time, while we may so hold 
It as to see only two, or again only one. We know that its laoes are 
square, but the eye rarely sees them square, for seeing them at an 
angle, either facing or turned, they appear as irregular four-sided 
figures which resemble oblongs, rhombs, rhomboids, etc. 

It is owing to training or the lack of it, whereby a person is 
enabled to so easily model a cube or make one from paper, though he 
finds it almost impossible to draw one, which means to express its 
appearance or what the eye sees. 

To successfully carry on this line of eye-training it is necessary to 
place in the hands of each child carefully selected related objects, and 
to conduct the exercises systematically and with a method that 
progresses from simple to complex objects as the child advances from 
the primary to the grammar grades. 

All education should embrace the accumulation of knowledge 
from the objective world and from literature; the formation of taste, 
from an appreciation of beauty, subjective and objective, in the realm 
of nature and the realm of art; and the art of doing, which should 
include all thought expressions by means of the body, as in car- 
riage, poise and gesture; by means of the voice, as in speaking 
and singing, and by means of the hand, as in writing, drawing, 
modeling, making, ete. This education may be derived from three 
sources — from the study of science, of literature and of art. 

The success of the past educational systems and methods, to 
which we ourselves have been subjected, may be measured by the 
degree of our ability to meet the demands made upon us by the 
present requirements of life. 

Much attention and thought have been given to science and 
literature, but art in general educational systems is almost unknown. 

Not to know a scientific truth or have standards in literature 
would be a source of disgrace which any fairly educated person would 
be loth to admit, but even among our college and university professors, 
not to speak of others less favored educationally, do we find many who 
unblushingly confess that they know nothing about art. 

Why should we have a knowledge of art? Of what value is it to 
any individual? What part does it play in the formation of character, 
or in adding to our happiness or usefulness to ourselves or the world 
at large? 

Let us consider this subject and see whether there is anything 
worthy of our serious thought, or whether it is only a plaything for 
the amusement of the idle and the sentimental. 

**Art" according to Froebel ^'is the visible expression of the 
invisible spirit of man, '' or as Delsarte said, **Art is feeling passed 
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through thought and fixed in form, " or as another writer says, * * Art 
is the flowering of man^s spiritual nature/' 

Art in its broadest sense compasses all expressions of mankind 
including Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and Literature. Those 
which contribute to our needs and comforts, whose purpose is utility, 
we classify as the Industrial Arts, while those that administer to our 
delight and express only beauty we class as the Fine Arts. 

It is a lamentable fact, that in this country, with a very few 
exceptions, the Fine Arts have been only for the wealthy. However, 
it is to be hoped that as our nation grows older, our people may have 
the advantages of public museums and art galleries similar to those 
which have been such an important factor in Art education in the 
Old World. Possibly it is owing to the fact that *'we do not miss 
things we know not of," that makes us as a people so indifferent to 
education in this direction. 

The Industrial Arts we always have about us. We cannot live 
without them. We must have houses, furniture, crockery, clothing, 
etc., and it is a question as to whether these useful things are to be 
beautiful or whether they are to violate every principle of art. 

The question then naturally arises : What constitutes Art Prin- 
ciples? To reply to this we will say: 

First. — The object made must have a lasting increasing interest. 
The things that have come down to us as classic. The rich inherit- 
ance of past ages, such as Greek architecture and sculptures. The 
Renaisance Paintings, the great Oratories and Symphonies and the 
great masterpieces of Literature of all times, never cease to have a 
charm, but constantly reveal new beauties as we get better ac<j[uainted 
with them. Indeed, it may be said that the first impression of a 
great work may be disappointing even to the observer of good taste, 
For the subtleties of art reveal themselves only to the appreciative 
eye, or as one writer puts it, ' *a work of genius demands an answering 
genius in the beholder. ' ' 

Second — The object must be made of a material adapted to its use 
and of a form, not only consistent with its use, but embodying the 
principles of beauty. This naturally condemns such products as vases 
made to imitate a hand holding a corncob, or a lady's slipper, or a 
candy box in the form of an old shoe, or a butter dish in the lorm of a 
head of cabbage, or a salt-cellar in the form of an owl, or a match- 
holder as a coal hod, or a card receiver as a tub, or a brush and comb 
box as a log of wood, or a horse made of prunes. 

It is well to know that such articles as a tub, a coal hod, a shoe, 
etc., are things having forms especially adapted to their use and are 
wholly out of place for any other purpose or as aesthetic expressions. 

Third — The object must be truthful, never pretend to be what it 
is not. This again condemns all imitation, such as putting a marble 
front to a brick house, or making an earthen jar to imitate a wicker 
basket, or making wall paper look like tapestry, leather or satin, and 
making oilcloth look like tiling or inlaid woods, for each material has 
beauties of its own, which should be respected and not be defaced 
with some other material, as the painting of beautiful woods and the 
gilding of iron, etc. 

Everything that man makes to supply a want, either practical or 
aesthetic, must first originate in his thought, and the design that 
expresses it may be dignified and refined, expressing beauty in its 
constructive features as well as in its ornamentation, or it may be 
capricious and vulgar pandering to the love of novelty and display 
and administering to his lower sensibilities. 

When the constructive design, or the general form of an object 
does not satisfy the eye, and the workman is unable to remedy the 
defect, he very naturally tries to conceal it, and does so by adding 
decorations, thereby aiming to divert the attention of the observer 
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irom the general eflfect of the whole to the detail. This is probably 
the reason we have such an abundance of superfluous decoration, for 
generally the artisan that has sufficient knowledge to make a good 
constructive design rarely spoils it by ovar-decoration. 

Another reason for over-ornamentation is the love of embellish- 
ment that is innate in the human family. We aim to beautify the 
things we like, but the quality of the decoration must largely depend 
upon our idea of beauty. 

Beauty, as a rule, is a relative term, each person's standards being 
graded according to his perception and appreciation of generally 
accepted standards. For instance, the savage and the child enjoy 
strong contrasts of form and color, which the man of culture would 
reject with ridicule. 

The hand-organ and Italian band will entice a crowd of street 
gamins, while the lover of music will close the windows and retire to 
the inner chamber to escape the din of the noise. 

One man will burn the midnight oil in the intoxication of a dime 
novel which another would not be seen reading. 

How much have we in the Industrial Arts which rank with the 
trashy music and literature? 

Think of our houses; as a rule there is much building, but very 
little architecture. And then examine the furnishings. Too often 
the patterns of carpets and wall papers, of hangings and upholsteries 
are so strong in form and color that there is a warfare that is more 
violent than the brass band on the street, a condition that cannot 
help but be a disturbing element, conscious or unconscious in the 
minds of the occupants, for every form, color and sound in the cause 
of a condition of thought produced by the sense impression we receive 
of it. 

Into every article that is made enter three things — the material, 
the skilled labor and the beauty it expresses, but of the three elements 
the last fixes its value, for the conception of beauty is rarer than 
either of the others. Taste and skill combined can convert the 
cheapest and most commonplace material into the most valuable 
product, or as has been said, ''touch a piece of clay with imagination 
and it turns to gold. '' 

The world is full of products made of valuable materials and by 
skilled hands, but of bad design, and hence these products are almost 
valueless, whereas the few things all through the ages, that express 
beauty, have found their way into museums, where they are fully 
valued and appreciated. Does this not prove that the aesthetic is the 
practical, that beauty has a commercial value, and he who would 
succeed in the arts must know beauty, for art is the expression of 
beauty. 

Every system of education which aims to train the hand to 
skilled la Dor, must have as its foundation, an art training, thereby 
enabling the workman not only to skillfully make an object, but also 
to have a thought to express worthy of the labor expended upon it. 

Art training embraces two lines of work, the educational and the 
technical, of which the latter must include the former, but the educa- 
tional may exist without the technical and be of great value. Many 
of the great critics were unskilled in the technical. Everybody can 
learn enough of this to be of practical value, but skilled technical 
work, making the specialist and expert is the privelege of the few, 
while educational art, which is of great value, is within the possibility 
of aU. 

To have standards whereby to judge of the value of things is a 
source of the greatest satisfaction. To know, to analyze, criticize and 
classify any product without consulting guide books or critics is 
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conscious power, while the sense enjoyment that comes from an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful surpasses all other pleasure. 

It is also of value from a practical point of view, being a source of 
economy in the expenditure of money, for knowing the value of things, 
we never pay more than they are worth, and having standards we 
buy thhigs tnat are good and lasting. We will not 1^ slaves to the 
changes of fashion, for knowing what is good, we will not be dictated 
to, but we will aim to express our own individual ideas and be content 
to let the blind follow their leader. 

Art education may be derived from two sources; first from litera- 
ture, including philosophy and history, whereby we reason out things 
and learn what other men enjoy and what the critics think; and 
secondly, that which we get by coming into contact with beautiful 
things and learning to perceive and analyze their beautv. The latter 
we call sense training, whereas the former is intellectual training and 
is apt to prevail on account^ of the lack of good examples of art within 
the reach of the student. 

It is quite common to find people very familiar with the history 
and philosophy of art, who are utterly unable to judge of a new 
product that has not been reviewed, because the taste has never been 
educated. 

Any system of art education should aim to cultivate the taste, and 
this must be done by bringing to the student all the illustrations of 
industrial and fine arts that are within the limitations of their finances. 
It is far better to appreciate the beauty of a Greek vase with Its 
refined decoration than to know much tnat has been written about 
the great masterpieces, for the former has in it a love that will generate 
a desire to see more, which may grow into the appreciation of greater 
things. 

Manual Training or hand culture, which implies the art of 
manipulating materials and of using their related tools, or of giving 
expression to ideas of form by making, must begin in the Kinder- 
garten and progi-ess through the Primary Grades, with such exercises 
as modeling in clay, paper folding and cutting, drawing, sewing and 
the making of objects from paper, cloth and wood, ana culminating 
in the Grammar Grades in sloyd-carpentry and iron work; but it is a 
great mistake to substitute for the whole subject, separate features 
such as sloyd or carpentry, each of which Is excellent as a link in the 
educational chain, but when taught to the exclusion of Art Training 
and all else, is apt to develop into special technical training, the 
products of which, as a rule, are heavy, clumsy, of bad proportion 
and generally over-decorated with bad paterns. 

A knowledge and appreciation of accepted art standards, or the 
formation of taste, must be a most important factor in any industrial 
training, in order that the product of scientific and skilled workman- 
ship may express a noble and worthy thought. 

The world is full of skilled mechanics in all lines of work — builders, 
decorators and furnishers, tailors, dress-makers, milliners and 
jewelers, but the artist in any of these lines is rare. 

To get a good thing is sometimes the reward of much hunting, 
whUe our shops are filled with ugly useless things. This condition is 
not owing to a lack of talent, but of training, for the American people 
are credited with naturally having much originality and taste, and only 
as a rule, needing a suggestion to catch a thought. If this is true, 
and we hope it is, we, with our energy and ability might, with Art 
Education established on a permanent basis in our public schools, 
look for a national art greater than that given to the world by any 
other people. 
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The term manual training is loosely applied to several systems and 
f ragman ts of systems, and a great amount of isolated device; and 
under the head of manual training schools are classed a variety of 
institutions each covering a legitimate field but following diverse 
methods and governed by aims greatly at variance. Sotthat, to be 
properly understood, one must explain the standpoint from which he 
regards the subject. I can best do this by eliminating those systems 
and institutions which, in view of their aims and methods, cannot be 
included in the term. 

First of all the trade school, a thriving feature of many American 
cities and of special institutions such as Hampton and Carlyle, is not a 
manual training school. It is clearly a specializing school, and as 
such is a sequel to the other. 

The industrial school is another which must not be included here. 
The industrial school is a sort of premature trade school in which 
half -grown children are initiated in the various bread -winning pur- 
suits. Its best claim to recognition is its superiority to the reform 
school as the guardian of uncalloused youth. The industrial school is 
like the trade school, missionary in its spirit, economic in its purposes 
and wholly good in its legitimate field; but it is not, in a strict sense, 
a manual training school. 

Other so-caUed forms of manual training are the numerous fads 
which from time to time capture the curriculum in various schools 
and localities. These amusements range everywhere from Kensington 
painting to primary -class wood carving, and in view of their frequent 
recurrence it is with some degree of justice that the newspapers cry 
"fad '' at every innovation without stopping to examine. 

THE MOTIVE. 

The certain tests of manual training are the method of its appli- 
cation and the motive governing the method. The motive is by no 
means revealed in the name; indeed, so meager is the latter in its 
suggestion that various hopeful attempts have been made to increase 
its descriptiveness. Hence * ' manumental ' ' found its birth in the 
cerebral belon^ngs of Mr. J. Clell Witter, of Art Education; and Mr. 
Larson, I think, the Boston sloyd man, inscribes on his banner, ^ 'Heart, 
Head and Hand,'' which goes a step further in its suggestiveness. 
But if the hyphen enters the title of our subject we must not stop 
until we have said Manu -mental-moral -ethical-spiritual training, for 
the system we seek has all of these bearings, and no one more than 
another. And it is high time to put away that distinction between 
manual training and the older members of the curriculum by calling 
the latter "cmture" studies. If manual training is not a culture 
study it is nothing. If our ancestry had not for uncounted centuries 
engaged in manual training through force of circumstances, we of 
to^ay would have precious little basis for our culture. After all it is 
a hard matter to find a suitable name. Probably the surer way is to 
adhere, in our methods, so tenaciously to our ideals that the subject 
will come to characterize the name. 
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SENSE CULTURE. 



Psychologfically, manual training must be included under the 
broader term of sense culture. We know of a little hermit who lives 
in a round castle. The castle is in the center of a circular gfarden. 
None have ever seen the hermit and he sees no one. He has six 
faithful servants who bring him food from beyond the garden walls 
and who carry back his acknowledgements therefor. If one of these 
servants should fall sick or be clapped into prison by the giants of the 
exterior — a thing which often happens — the others would work 
harder and nearly, if not quite, fill the gap. Indeed, so keen are 
they at their peculiar business that though as many as two turned up 
missing a third would shoulder their work and succeed in a wonderful 
way at the triple task, as in the case of Helen Keller. The little 
hermit is'febaolutely at the mercy of his servants. If they lack 
discrimination In selecting his food he must resort to his store of fat, 
as does the camel in the desert. If they should desert in a body the 
hermit would die. 

The chief of these servants, that one having a greater working 
power than all the rest combined, is the Sense of Touch. And, strange 
as it may seem, he, of all of them, is least taken into account by the 
friends of the little hermit, Eg-o. While his undersized fellows are 
overburdened with ill-proportioned loads, he has to dodge around 
and help them in a surreptitious sort of way, as if he had no real right 
to exist. It is one of the aims of manual training to dignify this 
greatest servant of them all and give him an eflPective station. 

All the servants obtain their loads by the act called sense precep- 
tion; and when the act is performed under the personal attention of 
the Ego, it is called observation. The material they bring in is sorted 
and arranged by the hermit and stored in the garden surrounding the 
Castle of Consciousness, ready for future use. He is constantly 
reconstructing this stored material in forms that suit his own fancy 
and sending them back to the great exterior in the vehicles ridden by 
his servants: and this part of his work is called expression. These 
complementary processes, observation and expression are absolutely 
the only means of communication between the little hermit and the 
world. Suppose the Giants of the Exterior were to capture that 
robust and all useful carrier, the Sense of Touch, and bind him fast 
or chastise him for his efforts, it can be readily seen how poorly the 
little hermit would fare, thus deprived of his ablest help. 

It must be borne in mind that these reciprocal processes of obser- 
vation and expression have been busily in progress ever since Ego 
took charge of his castle. If they had not the hermit would not know 
how to receive the offerings of his servants, nor where to store them 
in the garden. Nor would he know how to make re-combinations 
which to send back to the exterior. So it has been the peculiar 
business of the six servants to keep their little master exceedingly 
busy from the very outset, thereby growing keener themselves. And 
it is owing to this close allegiance that the hermit is so well able to 
govern his castle and is so wonderfully familiar with the countless 
stores of the garden. 

THE' FORMALIST. 

Now, it is held by such eminent formalists as Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
that the Sense of Touch completes his labors by the time the hermit 
gets to be six or seven years of age and that, subsequent to that time, 
there is really nothing for this faithful helper to do but to don his 
Sunday garments and pose as a sort of past grand assistant, holding 
strictly aloof from the labors of his former associates, although they 
constantly entreat his support. In this connection, however, it is 
understood that the Sense of Touch will backslide to his former habit 
and get in a good deal of work on unofficial occasions. 
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The ground of these formalists must be that by the seventh year 
the combined efiforts of the servants have so tilled the garden with 
raw material that it is quite useless to add further to the store; and 
that the hermit may now dispense with his servants so far as they act 
as collectors and devote his time exclusively to sorting and refining 
his possessions already in the garden. In other words, it would 
appear that at the child's entrance to school he arrives at a period of 
his growth when the previous sense-action may be discontinued and 
henceforth concentrated entirely upon symbols whose sole office is to 
produce a readjustment of materials already in sub-consciousness. 
Or, to say this still more briefly, the child at six years of age possesses 
an accrued stock of concept elements sufficient for the stock material 
of a most mature education. Further, he has at this time acquired a 
power in judgment and inference which justifies his being launched at 
once and forever into a world of abstract thought. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to contrast further these 
opposing views. But the fact should remain before us that any system 
of education that countenances sense culture in any form must receive 
manual training as involving the chief two senses, touch and sight. 

SCHOOL ROOM VALUES. 

From the pedagogical standpoint manual training means an 
economy of study. It has been demonstrated that a boy accomplishes 
more scnolastic work by giving a period of the programme to work- 
shop practice. Furthermore, the latter makes him love school where 
he previously regarded it as a prison house. It afl'ords a bond between 
the home and the school, an achievement much to be desired. It has 
a hygienic value beyond the mere question of physical exercise, in that 
it relieves over-taxed channels of attention. That is to say, the 
individual generates 100 per cent, of energy. For its outflow nature 
provides the six channels of sense. The conditions of the ordinary 
recitation demand that the conducting capacity of these six shall be 
vouchsafed by one alone — sometimes hearing, sometimes sight, rarely 
both. Under these conditions nature asserts herself. There is an 
overflow of energy. It is manifested in the manufacture of spit-balls, 
the whittling of desk covers and a hundi*ed other forms of disorder 
and inattention. We say the boy is bad, but the physiological fact is 
that the single channel has been overtaxed beyond endurance, and 
the others must act though the pupil die for it. We ourselves know 
how it fatigues us to listen to a discourse. We know it tires us less if 
the talk is illustrated by pictures. Our fatigue would be still less 
could we handle the material ta^j^ed of and taste it, smell it and move 
around it. In short that study permits the most normal action in 
which the external object is apprehended by all the faculties in unison, 
each sense and each muscle expending its own share of energy. Manual 
training is a long step in the direction of normal study. 

A BALANCE 

Manual training is an arbiter between diffidence and vanity. It 
reveals to the *'dull" pupil that, after all, he is not entirely duU, and 
the unfriendly world grows bright to him with a new hope. The 
bright pupil has over-ridden his school-room problems on a winged 
steed whose flight is toward arrogance and conceit. In the manual 
training room he finds that, after all, the world is large and he is 
small. He meets a hundred hard, relentless problems whose honeys 
are extracted only by noble, humble work. And the manual training 
reorganizes both these pupils and bestows upon them that best gift a 
school can give a child — a correct estimate of the world in its relation 
to him. 
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STATUS OF LABOR. 



There is a social side to manual training. That force which has 
since the beginning of human time, slowly upraised the height upon 
which man stands to-day is plain, rough, manual labor. It founded 
his temples, it reared his Ideals, it evolved his intellect. The human 
hand has been the life-tutor of the human mind. And to-day we 
despise manual labor. Hardly one of us here but would rather earn 
his oread at any so-called profession than at a ^ood, honest trade, 
though he starved by the choice. Our social conditions havede^aded 
the laborer beyond the reach of culture (?); and we are short-sighted 
enough to ascribe the degradation to labor itself. The maker of the 
human mind lies low, spumed by its pupil! And woe to that pupil 
were no help at hand. The general remedy is the common school. 
The sure specific is manual training. 

GROWTH OF THE IDEA. 

Historically, manual training is not new. Almost two centuries 
ago, in the schools of Halle, Germany, a fully developed system of 
manual work had won itself a place. And in far-away Finland, in the 
Normal Schools established by the great Cygnaeus, manual training 
was taught at a date when our own country was yet considering the 
advisabUity of establishing Normal Schools. 

Dr. Saloman credits Martin Luther with the first utterance which 
may be construed as a manual-training argument. In a letter to the 
Grerman burgomasters Luther advised that schoolboys study less of 
Latin grammar and devote a portion of the time so saved to the 
learning of the trades for which they were destined. 

Montaigne, late in the sixteenth century, declared : ** It is not a 
soul, it is not a body, to be educated; it is a man.'' We find this 
thought indorsed by our own Prof. Woodward in his famous 
sentence: **Put the whole boy to school." 

Comenius, born in the year Montaigne died, has been styled 
"Father of the New Education." He argued strongly for manual 
labor in the school "if only to give the pupil an insight into the 
actualities of life." That is, I take it, Comenius believed manual 
training to be, in one of its aspects, original research in sociology. 
He thought it to be a good means, also, of ascertaining the pupil's 
natural inclinations. 

John Locke, in treating the education of a nobleman, recommended 
that he learn a trade — two or three, preferably, but at least one. 
Locke argued that this feature of a young gentleman's education 
would give him a desirable skill, physical health, provide him diversion, 
and, not the least consideration, keep him out of mischief. 

Franke, in Germany, was the first to develop an adequate manual 
training course in a child school. Heretofore we have heard argu- 
ments for trade teaching from various standpoints. But in Franke 's 
work in the schools of Halle we find the distinctive idea of manual 
training. As early as 1701 he employed a special teacher in knitting. 
Other occupations tried later were the various offices of housewifery, 
such as meat-carving, apple-peeling and button -sewing, although the 
pupils were boys. 

It appears as a remarkable fact that while the boys of ther poorer 
class received their manual training in these curious forms, those of 
wealthier parentage, in attendance at a separate institution, were 
given such work as carpentry, turnery and the construction of physics 
apparatus. 

A few quotations from Rousseau will show how fully he appreci- 
ates the nice distinctions between manual training and trade teacning. 
He says of drawing, ' ' I wish my pupil to cultivate this art, not so 
much for the art itself as for the acquirement of a keen eye and a 
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supple hand. In general, it is of less importance that he learns 
particular exercises than that he acquires that fineness of the senses 
which may be gained from the exercise. * * * gig hands 
will be busy to the improvement of his understanding; he wiU become 
a philosopher when he thinks himself only an artisan. * * « 
Instead of dilating on abstract morals turn his whole attention to the 
industries which make man useful to man « « * Lower 
yourself to the status of the artisan in order to be above your own. 

* * * It is not necessary that one practice all the trades 
in order to honor them all. It suffices that he finds none whose 
dignity is below that of his own. * * » our ambition is 
not so much to learn the art of joinery as to elevate ourselves to the 
standard of the joiner. ' ' 

Various reformers follow reinforcing rather than adding to the 
doctrines quoted above. Then Pestalozzi comes, developing furthor 
the tenets of Comenius, and finally Froebel stands forth, thrusting 
aside much vagueness of theory, enunciating truths which have 
hardly yet begun to unfold and applying device which in a great 
degree expresses his theory of sense culture, through which the 
human trinity, the physical, the intellectual and the spiritual beings 
are co-educated. 

Tracing the growth of the idea, then, we have first a demand that 
trade- teaching be introduced as partially displacing Latin grammar. 
Later, strong expressions for a general sense education, in which 
manual trainmg finds a large place but is accorded no direct consid- 
eration. Finally, in the great Froebel, a theory and practice which 
embody a pure conception of the nature of educative manual work. 

In connection with the development of the manual-training idea, 
these three maxims should become historic: 

Away back in the seventeenth century Comenius said : — 

Learn to do by doinfr. 

In 1892 Prof. John Dewey said: — 

Learn to know by doing. 

And to-day the philosophy of manual training says: — 

Learn to be by doing. 
MODERN TENDENCIES. 

In conclusion there are three phases of the modern tendency to 
be considered. It is to be regretted that the chief of these is 
utilitarianism. The people are clamoring for studies that are ' ^ prac- 
tical." **Give my boy something ' practical M You, teacher of the 
child school, give my boy bookkeeping and fancy penmanship and 
give my girl typewriting. Transform your later kmdergarten into 
an apprentice shop. Make our children assured * bread-winners. ' " 
That is the cry. And our profession bows In obedience to It. It 
seems not sufficient that the trade school be an established Institution 
In Itself, but Its characteristics must pervade the formative period in 
the lower school. Hence we have ''industrial " studies and bread- 
winning occupations jostling elbows with the legitimate members of 
the lower school course of study. Half the advocates of manual 
training indorse It because they see its utilitarian value and nothing 
beyond. 

Next there Is Formalism, a tendency not for manual training but 
against It. The formalist of to-day is tne same formalist that Luther 
opposed, and Rabelais, and Locke, and Bacon, and Rousseau and 
Froebel. His never-changing doctrine credits inheritance with those 
gifts that must otherwise come through sense culture, and he devotes 
the school processes first, last and always to scholastic lines of work. 
Fortunately his views are at extreme variance with those of the 
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utilitarian, and this leaves an ample middle ground for the third 
tendency, Realism. The latter draws the educating force from the 
individuars total environment. In this spherical surrounding, both 
human nature and the irrational world find place. Nature itself is 
recognized as the entity comprehending humanity as one of its mem- 
bers. And while the latter phase receives its due consideration 
through the study of history and literature the others are represented 
in laboratory science and the mechanic arts of the manual training 
department. It is not here Implied that manual training is unrelated 
to history and literature. 

The modem system of manual training may be considered in the 
three periods of kindergarten, middle school and secondary school. Of 
these the first is the best established. The kindergarten idea has 
more nearly outgrown the experimental stage than the manual 
training of the other two periods. The high school workshop is also 
upon a splendid footing. Throughout America the city schools are 
arranging well -equipped workshops and well-organized courses of 
work. And in this connection the universal verdict is that this latest 
member of the curriculum, so far from crowding the programme, 
more than pays for the time allotted by making the high school boys 
better members of the school society and more earnest and effective 
students. The high school manual training has been for many years 
an established institution and an assured success. 

The period needing most careful attention at this time is that of 
the middle school, including the primary and grammar grades. In 
many parts of the country, especially in Boston and its environs, well- 
adapted courses of work are already established for the middle school. 
The Swedish sloyd, or a modification of it, is the usual form. The 
sloyd system is rapidly taking hold elsewhere. It would be safe to 
say that there were as many as sixty separate sloyd exhibits in the 
educational department at the Cohimbian Exposition. 

EXISTING SYSTEMS. 

There are three systems of manual training now in actual 
operation in American schools. One is the modified Swedish sloyd 
already mentioned, which is peculiarly adapted to the middle school. 
Another is the Russian system, which, with some modifications, is the 
standard manual training of the American high schools. The third, 
adapted to all periods, from the kindergarten up, and destined without 
doubt to be the manual training of the future, is Illustrative Con- 
struction. It is the only form in which handwork can become an 
integral part of unified study. It will sooner or later depose the 
other forms of workshop practice. The Russian system is having its 
gala day, the sloyd is even now carrying our schools by storm. They 
are both good, but they will by-and-by pass away and illustrative 
construction, absorbing what is good from these systems, will be the 
manual training throughout the formative period. 



Following the discussion of these papers, by Prof. Keyes 
and others, the Chair was instructed by the Association to 
appoint a committee of seven to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in the common schools of California, so far as relates 
to school work in manual training, and to report through the 
medium of the Pacific School Journal, what, in their judgment, 
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is the most feasible plan of introducing or increasing the manual 
training work in the public schools. 

The President appointed the following as members of this 
committee: Prof. C. H. Keyes, Pasadena; Prof. Walter Ken- 
yon, Stockton; Prof. J. Addicott, San Jose; Prof. P. W. 
Search, Los Angeles; Prof. Bush, San Francisco; Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Palo Alto; Superintendent S. T. Black, Sacramento. 



Friday Afternoon 



Association called to order at 2 o'clock. 

The Treasurers Report being called for was submitted and 

adopted, as follows: 

San Francisco, December 23, 1894. 
President Geo* R- Kleeherget^ California Teachers^ Association: 

Dear Sir: — On account of pressure of work preliminary to the 
opening of our institution, I have to write that it will be impossible 
for me to attend the meeting at Santa Cruz. My account-book and 
vouchers will be handed to you by Miss K. M. Ball, and I presume 
that all the accounts and business transactions will be clear to you and 
to the Executive Committee. 

For two items of expenditure there are no vouchers. One of them 
is for $100 for salary of Secretary, as voted by the Association at 
Stockton. The other is a $5 item, referring to certain membership 
fees that were paid in stamps. The amount was put down among the 
other membership fees as '^cash paid in,'' and since the stamps 
themselves were used by the Secretary, they had to be put down also 
as * * cash paid out. ' ' 

I would call your attention to the fact that during the past two 
years the expenditures of the Association have increased at a greater 
rate than the income. Thus: — 

In 1892 the receipts were $524 00 

In 1892 the expenses were 367 90 

Balance $156 10 

In 1893 the receipts were $696 85 

In 1893 the expenses were 526 85 

Balance $170 00 

In 1894 the receipts were $867 25 

In 1894 the expenses were 791 71 

Balance $ 75 54 

The above receipts for each year include the balance from the 
year preceding. Subtracting $156 10 from $170 shows a gain of 
$13 90 during 1893 — ^a gain to be sure, but less than the increase of 
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the preceding year. For the year 1894 there has been an actual 
falling ofif of $94 46 in our surplus, due to the following causes: 

1. — For salaries of Secretaries the total expense was $110, or 
about $50 more than for the year 1893. 

2. — The attendance at the Stockton meeting was lees than the 
Fresno enrollment by about eighty members. 

3. — The volume of proceedings cost about $380 for printing and 
mailing. This item was I'educ^, however, by the receipts from 
advertisements, which amounted to $99 paid in, and $32.50, which I 
have not yet received. 

The amounts due from advertisements are as follows: — 

J. A. Stewart, Stockton, $5 00 

Edw. T. Cook, Los Angeles, 10 00 

Jones' Book Store, Los Angeles, 7 50 

P. M. Fisher, Oakland 10 00 



$32 50 



The first three were left in the hands of Sec'y Greely for collection 
and it is probable that he will make a report concerning them. 

I do not know what demands are stiU outstanding for postage, 
&c., but if they are not large, and if the attendance at Santa Cruz 
should be equal to that of proceeding years, say 400 or 500, it would 
be safe to publish the proceedings. Otherwise this subject will be one 
for serious consideration by the Executive Committee, and by the 
Association. Yours very truly, 

Geo. a. Merrill, 

Treasurer. 

On motion $ioo was set aside for salaries of secretaries. 

The subject for the afternoon being ** Difficulties in the 
Way of Applying the Ideal Curriculum, and Employing the 
Competent Teacher/' papers were read by Superintendent J. 
W. Linscott, of Santa Cruz, and Superintendent A. B. Coffey, 
of Sutter County. 



FIRST PAPER. 



Mr. Linscott. 



In accordance with our programme, this afternoon is devoted to a 
discussion by the County and City Superintendents of the State, of 
the Difficulties in the Way of Applying the Ideal Curriculum, and 
Employing the Competent Teacher. 

We have listened with much interest to the able discussions upon 
'•The School Curriculum" and ''The Teaching Force'' dunng 
previous sessions of this meeting. 
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I am certain that I speak for my fellow Superintendents when I 
8ay that we feel that no subject is of such vital importance to our 
educational work of to-day, as that of the working out of a course of 
study which shall outline, at least, the best and most advanced thought 
of the time, shall tend toward the uplifting of our schools to a higher 
plane, unify our work, bring better results for the amount of time and 
money expended, and which shall be practical in its application to our 
necessities and our conditions. 

We cannot bring about the desired results in a day, nor in a 
single year, but we can begin and carefully and slowly work out the 
great problem — at least do our part in its solution. 

The most hopeful sign of better things is seen in the interest 
which is being taken by those who are engaged in higher educational 
work, in the attempt to bring about a better state of afifairs in the 
development of mind along the best lines, starting from the earliest 
period and moving onward through all the years of its growth. 

Much time has been, and is now being given to the preparation of 
a curriculum for our High Schools, which shall prepare students for 
better work in the higher institutions of learning. This is well. But 
when we shall unite our efforts upon the providing such a curriculum 
for our elementary schools as shall take the child when he first enters 
school, and develop him physically, intellectually and morally, the 
major portion of the problem is solved, and the secondary schools of 
the future will, in a great measure, take care of themselves. 

The Universities find themselves hampered because of lack of 
proper training in the preparatory schools — training in the develop- 
ment of the powers of observation, thought and expression. 

The High Schools find that the pupils who come to them from the 
Grammar Schools have not been properly disciplined, and so on down 
the line. We must begin at the foundation if we ever hope to reach 
a permanent solution. 

Representing the Primarv and the Grammar Schools of California, 
we are glad to join hands with the High Schools, the Normal Schools 
and the Univemties in beginning a work which has the promise of 
much good. 

We must, in supplying a curriculum for our elementary schools, 
consider the necessities of our country schools as well as those of our 
cities. 

I have no patience with that person, be he teacher or patron, who 
says that as good work is not required, or cannot be done in the small 
country school situated on the hillside, as in the one situated in the 
large city. It is being done in manv cases to-day. 

No State in the Union has maae such munificent provisions for 
the support of the schools, both urban and rural, as has California. 
Under our law the State and County school moneys are so apportioned 
that many of our country districts get a larger proportion than they 
would receive if that apportionment was based upon population, 
number of census children, or valuation of property. 

As a result of this wise provision of our law, which I believe is 
eminentlv wise and just, no State has better country schools than 
has California. Because of the support given them, they can and 
should provide the very best elementary instruction for their 
children. 

I believe that the same general course of study should be followed 
in our elementary schools, President Eliot to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I refer to his address before the National Association of 
1892, though the report of the Committee of Ten negatives that 
opinion. I believe tnat our pupils from the age of six to fourteen 
should be so taught that the loundation of the after-structure shall 
be laid upon the same general plan and formed of the same material, 
no matter what differentiations may take place afterwards — no matter 
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whether the child's school life is to end with the grammar school or 
whether he is to take advantage of the many elective courses provided 
in our secondary schools, our technical schools and our universities. 

I would not have a course so rigid and inflexible as not to aUow 
individual independence to the faithful teacher as to ways and means 
in obtaining desired results. But I believe that he should work along 
the best known and well approved lines toward the development of aU 
his pupils, and that this development should be along the same general 
lines during the years mentioned above. 

I do not believe that we have the right to say what studies are 
suited to any particular child during his elementary school life. The 
dunce of the class at the age of eight may be its genius at thirteen. I 
thoroughly believe in child-study. But this study should be, not for 
the purpose of finding out what he is to do in after life, but what he is 
to be; for the purpose of ascertaining his weaknesses, morally, mentally 
and physically, and then, by proper restraint and stimulation, develop 
the well-rounded youth. I do not want any man or woman to determine 
what my boy is fitted to become, or what he is capable of learning, 
before he leaves the grammar school. 

Child-nature is the same wherever we may find it. It may be 
abnormally developed in one direction, or entirely uncultivated in 
another; but still it is the same, influenced and controlled by the 
same powers of evil and of good. Peculiarities caused by heredity, 
environment, etc., exist, and must be properly met and studied. But 
the training that will develop all the powers of your boy wiU develop 
those of mine. There must be modifications to suit particular cases, but 
the general plan must be the same. 

What is needed, then, is that we take a broad outlook of our great 
commonwealth, and provide such a curriculum as shall be applicable 
to all our elementary schools from Del Norte to San Diego. 

It is not enough for us to indulge in generalities; to say that too 
much time is being given to this or to that study ; that the subject 
matter in diflPerent lines must be abridged. The work must be done. 
At least a general outline of requirements for our elementary schools 
must be given. 

As Superintendents, representing the elementary schools of this 
entire State, we ask for help from the combined wisdom and experi- 
ence of the educational force of the State to supply such a general 
course of study as shall embody the best principles of pedagogy and 
shall help us and our teachers to do better work. 

It may be that we, who are brought closely into contact with the 
beginning of things in school life, see some difficulties in the way of 
applying the ideal curriculum that many of you, who have for years 
been dealing with more mature minds, do not. Doubtless most of you 
have had experience, in former years, in similar work to that whicn is 
engaging the attention of the great body of the teachers of to-day — the 
work in the graded and ungraded primary and grammar schools. It 
may be that some of the conditions which meet the teacher in such 
schools, some of the difficulties that obstruct the way toward the 
development of child life, have become mere memories to you. But 
the difficulties and the conditions of former years still exist, and must 
be met in a thoughtful and practical way. 

No thinking man or woman of the present age can fail to 
appreciate the grand work which is being done for our youth in our 
higher institutions of learning. The training of young manhood and 
young womanhood, in such ways as shall prepare for high and noble 
life-work, has its difficulties and responsibilities peculiarly its own. But 
I know that I speak for you all when I say that no one so much needs 
all the wisdom and the help, both human and divine, that can be 
given, as that one who has so much to do with the molding of 
character and life during the early years of childhood. 
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What are some of the difficulties in the way of applying the ideal 
curriculum? 

First, I would say the lack of well-trained teachers and superin- 
tendents who are prepared to carry out the spirit of its provisions 
wisely and well. 

Please to note that I have included Superintendents, both City 
and County, in my statement. 

No one feels more sensibly than I, the need of a better preparation 
for my work. The necessity for better supervision is as great as that 
for better teaching. Therefore, remember that what I may say in 
criticism of the teaching force applies to the Superintendents as well 
as to the teachers. 

And here allow me to say that one very serious drawback to good 
work on the part of the Superintendent is, that so large a part of his 
time is taken up with the mere routine clerical office work, that he 
has not sufficient time to attend to the real duties that appertain to 
his office. 

In discussing this question of the preparation of teachers, I do 
not wish to be understood as saying ought against the faithful, earnest 
conscientious work of the great majority of our teachers. No body 
of toilers are, by their faithful, arduous labor, striving more earnestly 
to do their duty, nor more surely earning their wages, than are the 
teachers in our public schools. 

But very, very many of them are wearing out their lives in the 
mere drudgery part of the work, under a system which brings much 
useless toil to them, and which does not bring commensurate results^ 

How many of the new teachers, who will take their places in our 
schools throughout the State at the commencement of next terni. are 
really prepar^ for the responsible position which they are to fill? 

They have the certificates or the diplomas, and these are necessary 
requirements; but the holding of these documents does not make the 
teacher, though this seems to be the idea of many. 

Are they prepared, by study or by training, to find out the very 
best that is m that boy of yours, and, by the exercise of wisdom, 
judgment, skill and tact, to lead him along such paths as shall develop 
that best? 

A pupil graduates from the High School, takes a few weeks for a 
general brushing up in the elementary subjects, comes before the 
Board of Education, receives a certificate, and is now a full-fledged 
applicant for a school. 

By the aid of the influence of friends, or otherwise, she receives an 
appointment as a teacher in the fourth grade in the city, or in a 
country school composed of pupils of many grades from the first year 
to the ninth. 

Her knowledge of methods has come from a cursory reading of 
some text-book on the subject, that she might be able to answer the 
questions in the examination; and from the absorption, in a greater 
or less degree, of the methods employed by her teachers in imparting 
knowledge during the latter years of her school life. 

Better would it be for our schools, were she given a position in 
the High School, where she might make use of the second-hand 
experience in teaching. the subjects required therein, gathered from 
the experienced instructors of the past few years, than that she be 
placed in charge of forty or fifty primary pupils, with no real thought 
of the vast responsibility placed upon her, and no preparation for the 
work of molding character and developing child -life at this most 
impressionable age, except, it may be, the memory of how she was 
taught in the primary scnool of fifteen years ago. 

But there are many cases even worse than this. Many of our 
applicants for teachers^ certificates have not had the broadening, 
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strengenthing culture which comes from the three or four years' 
earnest work of the high school. 

They come from the grammar school, and with perhaps a few 
months stuffing under the direction of a special teacher, are able to 
pass the required examination, get their certificates, and then — 

Have I drawn too strong a picture? You know that I have not. 
You know that our schools throughout the length and breadth of our 
land are being filled with these unprepared teachers. 

Many of those who have entered the profession in a similar manner 
to that described above, are among the best and most sucoeesful 
teachers in our schools to-day. They had as a very important element 
of success a natural aptitude for the work. They loved teaching for 
its own sake. They have been, and still are studying without ceasing 
that they may be better prepared for their high calUng. 

By reading, by visiting good schools, and by coc^g in contact 
with strong men and women in educational gatherings, they keep 
pace with the progress of the day, and prove by their work that they 
are teachers in the true sense of the word. 

But there are too many who seem to be fully satisfied when they 
have reached the summit of their ambition — the securing a certificate 
and the getting of a school. 

This class & not composed wholly of those who have had no special 
training along pedagogical lines. There are those who come forth 
from our Normal Schools, who seem to think that when they have 
secured their diplomas the work of preparation is complete; that said 
diplomas are passports which should, and will allow them to enter into 
the promised land of success. 

No amount of training will ever make a teacher if the real teacher 
is not there in the beginnmg, and if that training has not impressed 
upon the very being the fact that there must be continual and con- 
stant growth in order to secure real success. 

There is such a thing as a teacher laying claim to too much, 
because of the fact that she has had pedagogical training. Some of 
the greatest failures as teachers, are the possessors of Normal School 
diplomas. 

I do not intend this as a criticism upon the Normal as a training 
school. I recognize its great worth as an educational factor in our 
midst. But I do say that I care not what credentials a person may 
hold, if he rests upon those credentials as a basis of his work, he is not 
worthy to be a teacher. 

In this age of wonderful progress, the first and highest require- 
ment of teachers is that they shall be persistent, untiring students in 
the direction of their own growth and aevelopment. 

No other profession contains such possibilities of improvement as 
ours. No other profession demands from Its followers such earnest 
effort toward improvement. 

The second difficulty in the way of applying the ideal curriculum 
is that of the methods used in imparting instruction. This difficulty 
arises in part as a result of the untrain^ teachers, but not entirely. 

Old methods which belong to bygone days remain with us; 
customs handed down from past generations influence us; new-fangled 
notions, so called, are criticised by Trustees and parents; and we are 
apt to move on in the same grooves, even when we know better. 

We find that the mechanical methods of teaching are the easier, 
because it takes labor and study to break away from the customary 
ways in which school has been kept by former teachers, and a 
departure from these ways will incur the displeasure of many patrons 
who believe that no ways are like the old ways. It is easier for the 
teacher to set her pupils to memorizing the dry facts in Geography, 
page after page, and then, with text-book in hand, ask the stereo- 
typed questions contained therein, than it is to instruct the chUdren 
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how to glean the useful knowledge, and make the study a pleasure 
instead of a task. 

When we think of the teacher who has forty or fifty pupils of 
many grades, is it any wonder that she takes the easier path, when 
she knows that the same path has been trod by eminent predecessors. 

During the past few years the common school has been almost 
submerged by the flood ol new subjects which has been let loose upon 
it, and required b^ law to be taught therein. 

The time, which was formerly given to a few studies, must now 
be divided among the many. The result has too often been, that 
pupils have been over-worked, teachers overwhelmed with difficulties 
because of lack of time, and a very superficial work has been 
accomplished. 

The great body of our teachers are attempting to teach the many 
required subjects, in the same general way m which the few were 
taught thirty years ago, by making a special place upon their daily 
program for each and every subject, and for each and every grade. 

The cry of the teacher is for time. Class follows class in five or 
ten minute recitations in rapid succession; recitations are heard at 
recess, during the noon intermission and after school, and the teacher 
goes home too weary to make any preparation for the morrow — 
perhaps, to receive a visit from the Trustee, who tells her that she 
must try and do better, for Mr. Brown complains that John did not 
recite in Spelling yesterday, nor in Geography the day before. 

In my opinion, no one of the subjects, now required to be taught 
in our elementary schools, should be omitted from the curriculum. 
There is no question but that the number and variety of subjects, 
which are to be opened to children of tender age, are great. But they 
are all recommended by wise and thoughtfm men who have been 
practical teachers and careful thinkers on educational subjects. 

The difficulty comes from the methods employed in presenting 
these subjects to the pupils. They are not to be taken one by one, 
and fixed as separate ideas in different nooks of the child *s conscious- 
ness. They must be correlated and associated one with another by 
the program and by the actual teaching. This must be done carefully 
and systematically. 

In order to do this, better prepared teachers are an absolute 
necessity. The average teacher is willing, but she is not now prepared 
to break away from old customs and ways, and adopt those methods 
which are necessary to success under a curriculum which is in 
harmony with the b^t thought of the age. 

When I say that we must have better prepared teachers, I do not 
mean to imply that they must of necessity be the product of the 
Training School; but I do say that our teachers must, by constant 
unremitting effort study to improve the methods now employed in 
teaching many of the subjects required. 

The lack of preparation for each day's work is one of the chief 
causes of failure in teaching, and the fact that many of our teachers 
do not make such preparation, is a difficulty in the way of improve- 
ment. 

Dr. Arnold, being asked why it was that he carefully prepared 
each day for the morrow's work, when he had been giving instruction 
in the same subjects to successive classes for years, and must be thor- 
oughly familiar with them, said, *^I wish my boys to drink from a 
running stream and not from a stagnant pool. ' ' There are too many 
stagnant pools in our profession to^ay. 

In addition to this lack of general and daily preparation which 
would, in a great measure, produce the skillful teacher, there is a lack 
of tact in dealing with children on the part of many teachers, which 
is a difficulty at least as serious as any other. 
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There is a vast difference between skill and tact in a teacher 
She may be very skillful in her preparation of a lesson for her class 
and become completely demoralized in her presentation of that lesson, 
all because of lack of tact. The teacher must have tact to arouse the 
dull, interest the inattentive, and must be able to meet promptly all 
the little things which spring up, and which no amount of skill can 
prepare for. 

The real fact is that some of us who are trying to teach school 
made a serious mistake in the choosing of our calling. 

Another difficulty, which, in my opinion, lies in the way of the 
application of such a curriculum as shall develop the powers of each 
and every child, is that the individual teacher has too many pupils 
under her charge. 

In our city schools there are from forty to sixty pupils in a class- 
room. These pupils are usually classed in one grade; but they might 
well be divided into several grades, if mental power and activity, 
physical condition, temperament, etc., are taken into account. 

It is utterly impossible for any teacher to give the individual 
attention necessary to the proper instruction of all the pupils under 
such circumstances. Thirty pupils should be the maximum number 
in charge of a teacher. 

We often find in the country school fifty children, divided into 
eight or nine grades. Here the difficulty becomes still greater. Think 
of the number of recitations that must be heard each day, and tell me 
how any real individual work can be done. 

When the number of pupils exceeds thirty, the teacher must be 
particularly strong if she can approximate good work. 

These crowd^ rooms, often ill-ventilated and poorly lighted, 
present a serious obstacle to the proper development of the child. 

Other difficulties present themselves which will be discussed by 
those who follow. 

The fact that there are difficulties in the way is no reason why 
the curriculum should not be applied. The courses of study now in 
use in the schools of California, both city and county, are not, as far as 
my knowledge extends, in line with the best thought of the age. 

The first difficulty that presents itself in the way of employing the 
competent teacher has already been discussed. The number of incom- 
petent or unprepared teachers is not small, and as many of these hold 
credentials equal to those held by the competent and experienced, it is 
often difficult to make a careful discrimination. 

Especially is this true when we take into consideration the fact 
that the great majority of those who have the power of selection have 
no fitness for the duty imposed upon them. 

Under our democratic form of government, the- leading principle 
is to keep the governing power as near to the people themselves as is 
possible. Hence we have our divisions into states, counties, cities, 
towns and school districts, each with its own governing body, having 
its own prescribed powers and duties. 

Theoretically, this is the true principle of government, and for 
the most part is just and right; but practically, there are cases 
where it works an injury to the best interests of the people 
themselves. 

One of these cases, in my opinion, is the power given to local 
Boards of Education or Boards of trustees, as they are now constituted, 
in the selection of teachers. 

In many of our cities politics enters largely into the selection of 
these Boards, and the will of the people is often expressed by the 
choosing of men who regard the selection of teachers as a part of the 
spoils of office and give but little attention to the fitness and capability 
of the candidates for position. 

In our country districts men are chosen who, as a rule, are honest 
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and well-intentioned — men who manage the financial affairs of the 
diBtrict economically, and who desire that their school shall he as good 
as that of neighhoring districts; hut men who are incapable of true 
judgment in the selection of that one who is to be the ruling spirit in 
the development of the powers of immortal beings — the most important 
duty given to man to perform. 

Many of our local Boards consult the Superintendent in the 
employment of teachers, and as a result, in such districts you will 
usually find the best schools. But in the majority of cases the Board 
makes its own selection, which is too often governed by circumstances 
which do not tend to a wise choice. 

Some say that the place should be given to the applicant who 
comes first, to the girl who has a mother to support, to the graduate 
of our own school, to the daughter of a local pohtician, to a member of 
our own church. In some cases the question of where the teacher is 
to board cuts quite a figure in the choice. 

• 

It is not alone in the selection of teachers that many local 
Boards are inefficient, but also in their judgment of what constitutes 
good work on the part of the teacher when she is employed. 

Many a teacher loses her place at the close of the first term 
because she asserts her independence and breaks away from old 
methods of instruction and discipline, and is really a teacher rather 
than a keeper of the school. 

There is need of a system of civil service reform in our public 
schools. 

To sum up the whole matter, the great majority of us, teachers 
and Superintendents alike, are not up to the high standard that should 
be required for our great work. 

I am well aware that the best course of instruction which it is 
possible to conceive will fail in the hands of a poor or indifferent 
teacher; and that a superior teacher will accomplish superior results 
with a poor course of study. But I believe that a course of study, 
framed in wisdom by those who have given the subject careful 
thought, and who have ripe experience, will do more to raise the 
standard of instruction than aught else. 

I believe that the great majority of our teachers desire to do 
better work than they are doing at present, and that a good course 
of study will have a great tendency toward that end. 

Teachers will be stimulated to make better preparation. Superin- 
tendents win give more careful study to their department, and County 
Boards will arrange their examination of applicants upon a more 
scientific basis, which will tend to ascertain, more fully than is now 
done, the applicant's fitness to teach. 
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Among those who dug* deep to find the golden bed-rock upon 
which to found the modern empire of the Argonauts were the ever- 

§ resent sons of Missouri; and from the days of ** forty -nine " to the 
ays of ninety-four there has not been held within this common- 
wealth a political convention, a church conference or an educational 
association where the voice of the Missourlan has not been heard. 

This unwritten law of custom must, in a measure, account for my 
place upon the programme. And yet I don't know just why the 
Supenntendents of this State asked me to speak upon this theme 
unless thej want some plain talking, unless they wish the subject 
handled without gloves, unless they would have a man, even though 
a feather-weight, who will strike right out from the shoulder. 
Believing that such is your wish and my duty, I will talk to you just 
as I think; and if I step on some corns it will be because you haven't 
worn the right kind of shoes; and if I level down some mounds, it will 
be because you are encamped too close to the burial ground of the 
fathers. However, let me say right here that you have given me the 
wrong side of the question. It is the first auty of a critic to find 
the merits rather than the demerits, the advantages rather than the 
disadvantages. And in that, I know that I would make a good critic; 
for I would much rather look upon that side of the picture athwart 
which the bright rays of the sun are ever shining; I would much 
rather find the beauty and music of the song than the discord. And 
I should much rather talk to you about the advantages of our 
excellent school system than of the difficulties in the way. I should 
much rather marshal the vanguard of education than serve as 
surgeon in the ambulance corps. But as you have assigned the task, 
I shall strive in the simple manner of a plain Missourian to tell you 
the unvarnished truth. 

There is no *' Ideal Curriculum " or there are too many. So long 
as our course of study is to be left where it is; so long as the various 
county, city and high school Boards throughout the State are 
expected to formulate their own courses of study, will there be a very 
great diversity of opinion as to what constitutes the * * Id^&l, ' ' or, 
rather, will there be as many ideals as there are aforesaid Boards. 
Consequently, **as too many cooks spoil the broth," too many 
Boards spoil the course of study. However, as I intend, under 
another head, discussing the appointment of Boards, I will simply 
say here that so long as precocious boys whose early pin-feathers 
betoken a rich plumage; so long as antebellum fossils, who are yet 
considered oracles of wisdom; so long as unthinking, unprogressive 
men whose allegiance to party is never questioned, are placed in 
position to dictate to our Trustees and teachers what shall be taught 
in our schools, must our curricula essay the task of meeting the 
varied wants of the antipodes. Just so long as five men in each of 
fifty -seven coimties undertake to bend the course of study until the 
individuality of every man is enstamped thereon, may you expect to 
find widely diversified requirements in the counties of the State. 
You may, possibly, suggest to me that it is well it is so, as out of a 
multitude of counsellors comes wisdom. Agreed. But — 

** Let us gather up the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaflP. " 
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I do not ask you to harmonize all of these. As well might you 
attempt the task of harmonizing the everlasting jingle of a Chinese 
band with the soul-stirring symphonies of Rubenstem. Let us pre- 
sume that in every county in the State, there is the best course of 
study that can be formulated by the Board of Education of that 
county. Now, let the State Board of Education take the several 
courses of study as sent out by the various Boards as suggestive; and 
let the State Board prepare a course of study to be used in the country 
schools of the State; and let them prepare another to be used in the 
city schools. I know that this will meet with your disapproval, as 
vou insist that what is good for the city boy is good for the country 
boy. Theoretically, yes. But, practically, what do we find to be the 
fact? It is an utter impossibility for the same course of study to be 
used in both schools, for the reason that there is in the city one tea>cher 
for each grade or fractional grade, besides a special teacher for certain 
given subjects, while in the country upon one individual often devolve 
the triple duties of principal, assistant teacher and janitor. It is 
also a fact that, in our vain effort to keep pace with city style, we of 
the countrv have fallen into a slip-shod manner of teaching certain 
subjects which is actually vicious in its tendency, as it detracts from 
our self-respect, impedes our progress along other lines, and, worse 
than all, by its leavening influence, leads our scholars to be satisfied 
with very imperfect and partial work. By all means let us have two 
courses of study, prepared in the manner suggested, either by the State 
Board or by a committee appointed by the State Board. Then let 
these two courses of study have the force of law throughout the cities 
and counties of the State. And when the * * Committee of Ten ' ' can 
find no fault with your curriculum, send it upon its mission. Then 
will you come face to face with an obstacle for the disposal of which 
your patience, your tact, your diplomacy, must all be brought into 
requisition. If you think that your coast is clear, be at once unde- 
ceived. You have reckoned without your host. Right across your 
pathway will you find an almost invincible host of trustees and patrons 
who have come up through great tribulation from the old school, and 
who insist that there is but *^one road to Rome,'' and that the 
abed arian trail up which they climbed in single file. These **new- 
fangled notions of number lessons, of language lessons, of word methods 
and one hundred and one other fiddle-sticks are but a lot of whimsical 
balderdash," for which they have no use whatever. More than one 
of you have found patrons who, without any personal knowledge of 
grammar, have made such fortunes as would cause the eyes of 100 per 
cent, of our teachers to turn green with envy. And the education 
with which they figured their way to success they believe an all-suf- 
ficient criterion by which their offspring shall oe equipped. You 
know business men who would have their boys crammed fuU of book- 
keeping and percentage to the exclusion of everything else; mothers 
who would have their daughters taught music and drawing at the 
expense of physiology and composition. There isn't one of you who 
hasn't at least one patron who arbitrarily selects some line along 
which he would have you teach his child to do rather than think. 
Of course I am talking now of exceptions. They are exceptions. But 
they exist. Some of you may flatter yourselves that you have escaped 
them; but let me assure you that some time in the very midst of your 
exultation they will come to sit, like Banquo's ghost, where you believe 
yourselves supreme. And these objectors will not down voluntarily. 
They have a right to their opinions. You must convert them by 
missionary work. They must be convinced that while traits and 
tendencies are hereditary, environments and requirements are not. 
You must convince them that you are not educating their children 
for the past generation; but for the present and the future. 

You have now to find teachers who will stand by the course of 
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study. Do you believe that there are teachers in the State of Califor- 
nia who, boasting of their knowledge as superior to that of any Board 
of Education, declare that they mil follow the ipse dixit of no man 
nor set of men? Do you know that there are others who tacitly 
accept and as wantonly violate the course prescribed for them to 
follow? There are just such teachers. Do you know that there are 
Principals of Grammar Schools who have not the time in their work 
for composition, although they have ample time for Geography and 
Arithmetic? There are just such teachers. Such teachers often sit 
in astute judgment upon the County Board of Education before they 
ever come to work under the guidance of that Board. Such teachers 
sometimes stand in the very presence of their classes and advertise 
the short-comings and narrowness of the Board; and then, as a 
fitting climax, sometimes seek membership thereon. Happy the 
Board of Education, happy the teachers of the county, happy the 
scholars of the county if such ambition is foiled. You will find such 
teachers in every county in the State; and, naturally enough, you will 
find them among the itinerant class, side by side with their superiors 
— superiors, who, because of their industry, their efficiency, their 
honest love for their work, deserve the support and retention of a 
school-loving community. The school and the course of study are 
problems for the solution and mastery of which the teacher must 
remain at his post longer than the probationary six months. 

Three things work the itinerancy of teachers. The shortness of 
terms; the disposition of Trustees to change teachers for the merest 
pretext; and the disposition of teachers to travel. While teachers are 
employed for six or eight months, and often for a shorter period of 
time than that; while teachers are wont to live a sort of nomadic life, 
more variable than the birds of passage, must we still wait for those 
results for which we have so long hop^ in vain. I tell you that the 
man who taught last year in Del Norte, the year before in San Diego, 
and the year before, possibly, in Missouri, should be an unwelcome 
guest in Santa Cruz this year. It is about time that popular opinion 
should compel these pedagogical Gypsies to pitch their tents long 
enough, at least, to trade horses. It is about time that popular 
opinion should compel these migratory birds to roost long enough, at 
least, to moult. I know that **A sitting hen never gets fat." I also 
know that **A rolling stone gathers no moss," While teachers flit 
from county to county for the veriest whim, while Trustees fail or 
refuse to recall competent teachers, must we still cry **Howlong? Oh, 
How long? ' ' 

This brings us very naturally to The Difficulties in The Way of 
Employing Teachers. As a rule, our Trustees want competent 
teachers. Yea, the great majority do. But, there are exceptions 
among them; and, it is my duty to discuss the exceptions. Some men 
accept the office of Trustee as though they were being offered as ex- 
^fficio scape goats; and they perform every duty in that perfunctie»- 
"pibry manner which fades away into a sigh of relief when it is done. 

There are others who remind«cU me of an anecdote which I once 
heard. It is said that in the early days of railroading across the 
Great American Desert, some section hands one day saw an immense 
buffalo stand in the middle of the track as a train was approaching. Just 
as the locomotive was within a few feet of him, he lowered his head and 
with a mighty rush attempted to butt the train from the track. A 
few minutes later, when the section hands were standing around the 
dead buffalo, whose every bone was broken, the boss, taking his pipe 
from his mouth remarked, in sympathy, "Well, pard, I admire your 
pluck but condemn vour judgment. ' ' And so when I see one man 
arbitrarily asserting nimself in the very fa(;e of two other Trustees 
and, possibly in the face of an entire community, I say: **Well, pard, 
I admire your pluck, but condemn your judgment." In America, it 
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is the custom for the majority to rule; or rather it is the custom for 
the will of the majority to be respected. 

One man has no moral, no legal right to claim the privilege of 
employing the teacher. The teacher should be employea at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, each trustee being allowed an untrameled 
vote; and no trustee should be elected to otSce for the purpose of 
calling an uncle or a cousin or an aunt to the position of teacher. 
Kinship is not one of the pre-requlsites of either teacher or trustee. If 
there is one quagmire out of which we should strive with jealous care 
to keep the schools of our country, it is that *' Slough of Despond '* 
commonly known as * ' politics, ' ' ' But the odds are a^fainst us. Our 
County Superintendents are elected upon political tickets; and our 
Supervisors, elected in like manner, have political debts to pay. And, 
you know, that in politics the race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. The result of an election is not always due to 
the survival of the fittest. Consequently, the appointment of Boards 
of Education often falls into the hands of men unacquainted with the 
needs of our schools and as unmindful, men whose conscientious 
scruples are in the same ratio to their prejudices as is a mole hill to a 
mountain. I feel like taking olT my hat when in the presence of many 
of the men who are enrolled among the supervisors of California — 
men, who by inheritance and by affiliation, belong to God's Nobility. 
Men, who love their children more than they do themselves-^men, 
who do not hold the welfare of their schools as secondary to that of 
their respective parties. But, I also know that there are beside 
them men whose public spirit and patriotism are infinitesimal in com- 
parison with their armor-plated partisanship. And when these latter 
hold the appointing power, woe betide the luckless member of the 
Board of Education (let him be ever so worthy) who is not of the same 
political faith and practice; for his decapitation is but a question of 
time. While demagogues and ward politicians are elected as county 
fathers, may you expect positions upon boards of education to be 
distributed like trophies of war unto the faithful. And while hench- 
men do the bidding of the powers that be, may you expect an influence 
to work its baneful effects upon the examinations of teachers; for, as 
no stream can rise above its source, so the favorites of political bosses 
must stop very far short of perfection. Such men are often influential 
in securing certiflcates for others of marked inability, of marked 
inefficiency, and of marked immorality. 

Upon the Boards of Education in the State of California, there are 
men and women upon whom the mantles of Arnold and Mann have 
fallen. Men and women who wish every teacher in their respective 
counties to be just a little better than every other teacher in the 
county. Men who **do themselves proud '' when they marshal their 
own superiors into the field. However, even these are im|)osed upon; 
for in spite of every effort, the examination often merges into a kind 
of automatic faucet which turns semi-annually for the relief of certain 
cramming institutions, otherwise known as ^ draining schools, '' whose 
business it is to regale our trustees and Boards of Education with well 
developed mushrooms at a three months' notice. While these things 
exist, while people prepare themselves for examination rather than 
for teaching, while people regard the Board of Education as a kind of 
Indian gauntlet beyond which lies liberty, must our examinations faJl 
short of their purpose. It is a fact, everything which may be said to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that our examinations are often a test 
of the applicant's ability to answer a certain percentage of prescribed 
questions upon the text-books, the ability of the applicant to teach 
being left a matter of doubtful conjecture in the minds of the members 
of the Board. During my incumbency as Superintendent, it has been 
my good fortune to be associated upon the Board of EducatioQ with 
some of the best people in the public schools. People who love the 
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schoolroom and who love the children whose destinies are being fixea 
therein. But I speak that I do know when I say that the certificate 
granted upon the county examination Is often, too often, anything but 
an evidence of tea<;hlng ability. **Wlth malice towards none and 
charity for all, * ' I say, Sn hall the day when the history of the last 
county examination shall be written! All hall the day when our 
teachers shall be educated people who study the child more than they 
study arithmetic and algebra! May the time come, and come speedily, 
when those who wish to teach In the schools of this State and in the 
schools of all the States shall be required to pass the test of an honor- 
able Institution whose diplomas shall be recognized by the State Board 
of Education. You say that this will work a hardship upon the poor 
who are unable to take a course In such an institution. Then must it 
follow that rather than work a hardship upon the would-be teacher, 
you will work It upon the children of the community. Can you, in 
the light which we have to-day, afford to do so? And then, too, the 
individual who would make a teacher of himself can and must take a 
course of pedagogical instruction if ho would not be left behind in the 
race for supremacy. You who read between the lines have unmistak- 
able evidence of the fact that the teacher who would succeed must 
keep up with the times. You may say again that for the few terms 
which some teachers Intend to remain in the schoolroom, they cannot 
afford to si)end the time necessary to take such a course. Then if 
they do not intend to follow the profession, let them at once seek 
other employment; for we don't want prospective deserters. 

We are now brought face to face with a state of affairs which we 
can but deplore. A state of affairs which is as patent to-day as it was 
in the days of Horace Mann. A state of affairs which is peculiarly 
marked because without a parallel In custom. I refer to the time- 
honored but unprofessional practice of some who degrade the 
teacher's desk Into the position of a stepping-stone from which they 
intend (if the gods permit) climbing into other and more exalted 
avocations. I challenge any man to have and show a greater 
admiration and regard for honest and laudable ambition and aspira- 
tion than have I; but I do say that the schoolrooms of our country 
should not be occupied by those who are there for the sole purpose of 
securing funds with which to purchase a wedding trousseau, a law 
library or a doctor's pill box. I would do anything within my power 
to encourage aspiring disciples of Blackstone and .^^culapius, out I 
am unwilling that the one should whet his scalpel upon ^* Little Brown 
Hands " and that the other shall study the Lex Scrlpta and the Lex 
Non Scrlpta at the lifetime expense of future citizens. I would do 
anything within my power to encourage the Board of Trade in 
fostering the matrimonial market, even if I had to do so at a self- 
sacrifice, but I am unwilling to have the bridal veil cast one shadow 
over the minds of coming authors and statesmen. Why does not the 
minister use the sacred desk as a springboard from which he would 
leap into some higher calling? Why does not the surgeon use his 
operating table as one rung in the ladder upon which he will climb 
to something better? Who ever heard of a lawyer seeking other 
fields of employment unless it be amidst the dust and smoke of the 
political arena? And why do not these knock for admission at the 
portals of other professions? Obviously for the reason that public 
opinion has raised the standard of excellence in each of the ^^ learned " 
professions so high as to In^ire a most exalted and most commendable 
ambition among the members thereof. The man who, with ulterior 
motive, would foist himself upon one of these professions for the 
purpose of gaining a leverage with which to enter another would 
remain unknown. If he attempt to issue prescriptions, he will find 
himself without patients; if he be admitted to the bar, he will wait in 
vain for clients; or, if he occupy the sacred desk, he will read the 
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ritual to empty pews. Let us this day clasp hands in sacred 
pled^ that we will fellowship with no man whose sordid nropensities 
furnish no higher motive for his entrance into the schoolroom than 
his greed for gold. And let the teachers of the State and Nation so 
acquit themselves that their's may become the profession to which all 
others shall be subservient. To that end, let us stop short of no effort 
for self-culture, self-improvement, self-exaltation. 

There was a time when the highest authority upon the ills to 
which flesh is heir was none other than the village barber. There 
was a time when the country squire who could, in pompous phrase, 
expound the Common Law was considered fit incumli^nt for the 
jurist's gown. There was a time when the man who stood at the 
sacred desk to break the Bread of Life needed only to be called and 
sent. There was a time when the aspiring school-master found his 
model in an Ichabod Crane. But, ''Times change and we change with 
them.*' The Tonsorial Artist with his cup and lance now has his 
place only in traditional history; while, in his stead, through years of 
arduous study in the lecture room, over the dissecting table, and 
through clinics, come the learned doctor and surgeon. While ' ' His 
Honor *' of Flat Creek Township still sends his fledgling forth to 
* * practice at the bar, ' ' the pettifogger is, ere long, f orc^ into his 
proper sphere by the young man whose course has been long and 
systematic or by the overpowering and overshadowing influence of the 
great schools of law from which there go out annually scores and 
hundreds of men, well read and well qualified to administer justice or 
decide the destiny of a human life. Once in a while, there may yet be 
found one of the * * elect ' ' upon some lonely hill- top idly waiting for a 
Pentecostal shower of cloven tongues or for the mantle of Elisha to fall 
upon him with power from on high; but his sonorous voice in psalm 
singing rings out upon many a vacant pew while the intelligent masses 
listen with delight to the profound and scholarly student of theology 
and religion. While these things, as though blazoned upon the very 
sky, mark our ever ascending progress; they are no more forcibly 
patent to the thinking man than is the fact that the hero of Sleepy 
Hollow with his ''Three K's^' and his social tactics, riding farther ana 
farther into the honored past, has given way to the influence of an 
educated profession whose greatest problem is the child-mind— a 
profession, the greater part of whose numbers are broad minded, 
well equipped men and women who have come up through normal 
schools, ranking for the most part with the best law, medical and 
theological schools of the country. Far be it from me to undervalue 
the work done by our educational pioneers. All honor to those who 
have blazed out the path througn obstacles and discouragements, 
that we, starting from their vantage ground, might reach the altitude 
upon which we now stand. But do you think that they would have 
us keep ward and watch beside their bones? Peace to their ashes, 
they already sleep in the "Promised Land;" and if we would strew 
fi:arlands upon their hallowed mounds, let us seek new flowers in the 
** Garden of Hesperides. ' ' He is a poor sort of soldier who can only 
boast the scars and battlefields of his grand-sire; if we have the blood 
of heroes in our veins, let the soreness of our feet attest the broken 
clods upon which we bruised them. I believe that if there is a place 
outside the church of God, where men should be inspired, that place 
is the village school. In commerce, in mechanics, in science, with 
unceasing toil and unfaltering zeal, men burn the midnight lamp. It 
was only after months and years of thought and effort that Franklin 

"Bade the Heavens their blasts expire. 

Curbed the fierce storm and held the imprisoned fire." 

And had Morse been satisfied with the lightning rod, he would 
never have been inspired by that grand and glorious thought which 
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* ^ Snatched the blazing autograph of the Almighty from the murky 
sky and bound it to a bit of wire. ' ' Unsatisfied still, as did the ambi- 
tious youth who scaled the rupfged cUlT to write his name above that 
of Washington, our own Edison climbs high and writes his name 
above them all. 

Oh, teachers of California, let these things be thought and food 
for you. With souls on fire and hearts aglow, return to your duty 
once again; and there in the presence of your schools, raise your eyes 
to Him who has ordained you to your work, and record the solemn 
vow that, so long as you tread the narrow span which skirts the 
mystic Future and the shadow land Yesterday, you will so blend 
achievement and possibility as to make every school in the Golden 
State an ideal exemplification of an '* Ideal Curriculum." 



Upon the conclusion of these papers State Superintendent- 
elect, Samuel T. Black, was introduced and delivered the 
following address : 

ADDRESS OF MR. BLACK. 



The perpetuatli»n of fi^ee institutions depends upon the intelligence 
and patriotism of the people. Hence it is that a free State owes it to 
itself to see that every child within its borders shall receive the best 
and broadest culture that is within its power to bestow. The State, 
therefore, has a right to demand, and does demand of its educational 
department an opportunity for every child to receive this culture. 
This demand is not met by training the intellect alone. The emotional 
side of child nature and physical conditions must receive their due 
proportion of attention. Add to these the pressing demand of the 
decade, that the eye and hand of the child shall be trained, and the 
result will aim, at least, at that full and properly -balanced education 
so essential to a well-ordered State and prosperous and happy people. 

To devise ways and means whereby this end may be reached nas 
brought us together here to-day. 

It is for this purpose that educational associations are being 
formed all over the civUized world, and perhaps nowhere so rapidly so 
as in our own country. 

There are, at tnis moment, thirty other State Associations in 
session, all working along lines similar to those so ably laid down by 
the Executive Committer of this Association. 

Allow me to ask in passing what other profession or calling can 
show the same imselfish spirit? Here you are gathered from every 
quarter of a large State at your own expense — many of you foregoing 
the pleasures of the annual Christmas gathering of those near and 
dear to you — to the end that you may be the better prepared to take 
up the duties, burdens, and responsibilities of the most self-denying of 
callings. 

I take it to be the especial province of Superintendents, City, 
County and State, to present to these conventions the practical or 
working side of the educational question; and right here I desire to 
compliment the Committee on Programme for the very skillful 
manner in which they have distributed the work of this meeting of 
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the ABSociatlon. Every possible phase of educational work has 
received its due proportion of attention. 

In view of the relations that in all probability will soon be estab- 
lished between myself and the schools of the State, it may not be out 
of place to call your attention to some questions of practical impor- 
tance that present themselves to my mind, and ask at your hands 
their careful consideration. 

It would be unprofitable, at this time, to attempt to take up all of 
the many suggestions that, at different times, have occurred to you 
and me in the course of our experience, whereby some improve- 
ment — some reform — might be brought about, nor shall I attempt 
much, if any, argument, as I pass from point to point in what I have 
to offer. 

First — The local governmental control of our schools should be free 
from partisan politics. The doctrine that * ^ to the victors belon|^ the 
spoils," whatever may be said of it in State and National affairs, is 
most pernicious in school matters. 

The spoils system, in our rural districts and smaller towns, cuts 
so small a figure that I pass it by. Here the governing board is 
selected at largo and the law provides for a continuance of the 
majority in office, and it can be truthfully said that the schools are 
fairly well governed. 

In most, if not all of the counties, the intelligent influence of the 
County Superintendent of Schools is felt in every school district, and 
his wise counsels sought by the great majority of School Boards. It 
is not so in our cities, and yet over 40 per cent, of the children of 
California live in cities of 10,000 and upwards. While school affairs 
are fairly well managed in some of our larger municipalities, if we are 
to believe what we road and hear, it is high time something were 
attempted. Superintendent-elect Moulder of San Francisco, I see, has 
taken a position in favor of a smaller and an appointed Board. Mr. 
Moulder is a man of large school experience in the State, as well as in 
San Francisco. 

Similar views, I know, are held by Mr. John Swett, the retiring 
City Superintendent of San Francisco, and formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. I have talked with many City 
Superintendents, and they all agree that a change is necessary. My 
own observation convinces me that some legislation is needed to avert 
the danger threatened by the present methods of securing City Boards 
of Education. Ward representation should be abolished as well as 
the plan of electing an entirely new Board every two years. I care 
not how wise nor how bdld a City Superintendent may be, nor how 
good a Board he may have, he hesitates about adopting any policy of 
reform, because he has no assurance of support from the incoming 
officials. Knowing, as he does, that no matter how honest these 
officials may be of themselves, some of them are the selections of 
partisan pohtical conventions, and that there is grave danger of an 
effort, more or less successful, to control them for purposes other than 
the well-being of the schools they are called upon to manage and 
supervise. 

Now, if a city is simply a school district, as indicated by the 
Supreme Court in the San Diego case, where does it get its authority 
for a Board of Education? Why does it not elect its school board on 
the first Friday in June as other districts do? If the San Diego 
decision is far-reaching enough to place the city, in all respects so far 
as school matters go, on exactly the same footing as a country district, 
the solution of the difficulty seems to be very simple. In talking with 
Mr. McClymonds of Oakland, not long ago on this point, he suggested 
the division of school districts into classes. The suggestion is eminen tly 
practicable and commends itself to every practical school man. A 
division of the districts into three, or, at the most, into four classes, is 
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all that would be needed. Then let the Boards vary in point of num- 
bers from three to seven or nine, and if Mr. Moulder's plan of 
appointing instead of electing can be carried out in those districts 
whose boundaries correspond with those of the corporation, so much 
the better, but in all cases^ provision ought to be made to secure con- 
tinuity of policy by retaimng in power a majority of the Board. 

Such a plan would, in my judgment, insure the selection of 
intelligent men and women heartily in sympathy with our public 
school, and who would deem it as high an honor to serve on the 
School Board as it is now considered to be appointed a Regent of the 
University. 

Second — The amendment of Section 1817 by the Legislature of 
1893, whereby the minimum amount of county school tax was raised 
from four to six dollars per census child, has not brought about the 
good result it might have done. It ought to have been the means of 
lengthening the school term, but a careful perusal of Superintendent 
Anderson's Biennial Report for 1893-4 shows that, while there has 
been a prolongation of the term in some of the counties, in others 
there has been a sUght shortening, so that in the aggregate the 
average for the entire State for the year ending June 30, 1894, is about 
the same as the preceding year; in fact, it is a trifle less, having 
decreased from 8.01 to 7.95. 

The schools ought to be kept open at least thirty -six weeks every 
year. 

Watchfulness on the part of County Superintendents and care on 
the part of teachers, under the present law, will do much towards 
bringing about the much desired end. Section 1621, which provides 
for an eight months' school, might, in my judgment, be now amended 
with safety so as to secure the full thirty-six weeks. 

There is hardly a district in the State where climatic conditions 
are such as to render a nine months' school impracticable. But if 
there be such districts, the provision concerning fire, flood, epidemic, 
etc., would save them from the penalty attached. 

Third — When we consider the advantages offered by the State 
for obtaining a professional education, we may confidently look 
forward to the time, now not far in the future, when the system of 
granting certificates by examination will be abolished. The two great 
Universities, the three State Normals and the San Franci8(>o City 
Normal ought to be able very soon to supply a suflRcient number of 
trained teachers to meet the wants of our schools. I do not care how 
near your curriculum approaches the ideal nor how well your schools 
are supplied with laboratories and apparatus, if the classes are put 
into the hands of novices, more or less bungling work will be the 
result. The finer and keener the implement, and these are but 
implements, the greater the need of skill to handle it. 

While on the subject of examination, let me call your attention to 
the pernicious custom of printing the examination questions for 
distribution, which is done by so many of the County Boards. These 
questions are eagerly sought after by the cramming schools of the 
State which prepare * * persons to pass the county examinations. ' ' A 
skillful coacher, armed with the questions from thirty or forty 
counties, may safely promise a bright young lady or gentleman a 
certificate after a course of three to five months. The temptation to 
take this short cut in place of the four years' Normal work will be 
very great so long as mere ability to come up to the required per- 
centage in examination gives the individual the same legal stanaing 
in the schoolroom as does the Normal diploma. If we must have 
examinations, the interests of our schools would not suffer if they 
were held annually instead of semi-annually, and I favor an amend- 
ment of the school law to that end. 
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Fourth — The question of free text-books is one that has given 
rise to a good deal of thought and intelligent discussion. It is not 
many years ago that I was of the opinion that sound economy 
demanded that the people furnish their own books, believing that the 
books, having no money value to the pupils, would lead to wasteful 
extravagance. But when I see supplementary books used daily by 
large classes for upwards of five years, and apparently, so far as wear 
and tear are concerned, good for a like period, I get around on the 
other side of the (][uestion as quickly as possible. Experience has 
shown that in the mterests of economy — economy of time as well as 
money, to say nothing of the saving to the pride of the widow 
struggling in her poverty to give her offspring that to which they 
are entitled as a birthright — the books should be free. Our schools 
are not free, nor will they be free until the child of the poorest in the 
land stands on an equal footing with the child of the millionaire, so far 
as public school advantages are concerned. 

Fifth — The legislature of 1891 is entitled to the gratitude of all 
friends of secondary education. By providihg for District, Union, and 
County High Schools, it bridged the chasm that had so long existed 
between the Common Schools and the University. The law of that 
year was somewhat crude, but it set the machinery of the High 
School at work. Some of its crudities were removed in 1893, but more 
legislation is Deeded, and I understand a committee has had the matter 
in charge, and will probably present the result of its deliberations in 
the form of a bill to the incoming legislature. One thing more is 
needed, the Constitution ought to be amended so as to aUow some 
State aid to this necessary department of popular education. It is 
not in conformity with the spirit of our institutions that the expense 
should fall entirely on the neighborhood where the High School is 
located. Nor does it appear reasonable that the State should provide 
for the support of the elementary schools and the University, and 
neglect a necessary adjunct to the one and feeder of the other. 
While it is true that the students derive the most direct benefit, it is 
also true that the State is the gainer by the additional culture thus 
brought to its citizenship. 

Sixth — My sixth and last point has reference to the excess of girls 
not only in the high schools, but in the upper grammar grades. Does 
any one knowthe true reason for this undesirable condition? I confess 
that I have no satisfactory theory, and yet I have given the subject a 
good deal of thought. The present century has opened the doors of 
the colleges and universities to ladies, and in not a few instances, I am 
happy to say, the sweet-girl graduate has walked off with the honors. 
I oelieve each year sees an increased perceutage of girls in our 
universities. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that, possi- 
bly, the near future will see similar conditions even in our higher 
institutions of learning. The deplorable feature of the whole business 
is, not that the girls as a class are being better educated, but that the 
boys are negflecting the generous opportunities provided by the State. 
A systematic crusade ought to set in all along the line, beginning with 
the boys in the fifth or sixth year of school flfe, attempting to create 
in the mind of the boy a healthy desire for more advanced school 
work. For one, I would like to see the experiment of having more 
men teaching in the higher grammar grades tried in some of our 
schools. Of course I do not mean simply men, but the right kind of 
men. 

These are the matters that strike me as being of more pressing 
importance than others that I have in mind. You have all thought 
over them many times no doubt. The time has come to change 
thought to act. If we cannot reach the Legislature in 1895 in all the 
matters referred to, we can do what we can, and in the meantime 
prepare for that of '97, looking ever, hoping always, and working 
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incessantly for that Intelligent progress that knows no retrograde 
movement, each day building higher and building better, always 
reaching upward to the ideal as GckI gives us to see the ideal. 

In closmg, I want to ask you, each and all, for your generous 
support, wise counsel and legitimate criticism, in the discharge of 
the duties of the high office to which I have been called. I believe I 
fully appreciate the grave responsibilities that I am about to assume, 
and I lace them with a determination to do my full duty, looking to 
the Great Dispenser of all wisdom to direct my every act. 

I propose to take up the work where my friend. Superintendent 
Anderson, shall lay it down, and should I succeed in brlngfing the 
same energy and wisdom that have characterized his administration, 
to mine, I shall feel at its close that I am entitled, as he is now entitled, 
to the cheering words, ** Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 

At the close of Superintendent Black's address the Resolu- 
tion offered upon a previous day, to Amend the Constitution 
was taken up and adopted. 

The following Report of Committee on Resolutions was 
received and adopted: 

Whereas, The city officials and citizens of Santa Cruz and the 
teachers of Santa Cruz County have welcomed us so cordiallv, and 
entertained us so generously during this session of the Association; 
therefore. 

Resolved^ That we express our keen appreciation of the entertain- 
ment so hospitably extended; of the continuous and successfvd efforts 
of the County superintendent and his assistants, and all members of 
the local committees who provided so well for our pleasure. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due, and hereby 
tendered to the officers of this Session for the faithful and efficient 
discharge of their respective duties. 

Resolved^ That the California Teachers' Association does not 
favor the pensioning of teachers. 

Resolved, That a committee of three on school legislation be 
appointed by the Chair. 

Resolved, That a committee of three on school hygiene be 
appointed by the Chair. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that a law be 
passed permitting the introduction of manual training into the schools 
of California. 

Resolved, That the California Teachers' Association does not 
favor the pensioning of teachers. 

Signed:— R. S. Holway, 

Fernando Sanford, 
Mary E. Foy, 
A. B. Coffey, 
Clara A. March, 
Lelia E. Aldrich, 
Sarah M. Wilson, 
M. W. Haskell, 
Ruth Merrill, 

Committee. 
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W. H. V. Raymond offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved^ That a committe of three, together with the Secretary, 
be appointed to provide for publishing the Proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation, said committee to make such terms and so edit the Proceedings 
as to leave $100 in the treasury after the expenses are paid. 

In accordance with these resolutions the Chair appointed 
the following committees : 

On Legislation— Prof. C. W. Childs, Prof. P. M. Fisher, 
Prof. J. W. Linscott. 

On School Hygiene— Prof. Wood, of Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Prof. J. W. McClymonds, Oakland ; Miss Lucy 
Washburne, San Jose Normal School. 

On Publication of Proceedings— W. H. v. Ray- 
mond, Prof. Irving Stringham, University of California, and 
Mrs. Maggie Hood, Pacific Grove. 

On motion of Mr. Holway, the Council of Education was 
requested to enter into correspondence with School Superin- 
tendents and County Boards of Education with a view to 
discussing curriculum, and to present a report based on this 
correspondence at the next meeting of the Association ; and 
the Executive Committee was authorized to meet the expense 
of such correspondence so far as the funds of the Association 
would justify. 



Friday Evening. 

The Association being called to order. President Klee- 
berger, in some graceful remarks, introduced President-elect 
Barnes, who, in a brief speech, assuming the duties of his 
office, thus referred to the outgoing President : 

In the first State Association which I attended in California I had 
the good fortune to sit heside an old-time educator who knew every 
one in the State, and who struck off the various prominent characters 
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a8 they entered the hall with a few characteristic phrases. I rememher 
well that, as one tall man entered the room, my instructor remarked: 
^^ Notice that man. He is one of our prominent teachers and one of 
the hest Normal School men in the country. He is a college-bred man, 
thoroughly well trained and thoroughly conversant with the educa- 
tional problem of the State. He has a good mind, a heart that 
is always true to his friends, a good physique and an excellent 
digestion.'^ The man whom I met under these happy auspices was 
the gentleman who has so ably presided over the dehberations of this 
Association during the past days. An intimate acquaintance with 
him during the past three years has convinced me that the school 
man at my side was right in aU of his particulars. 

Continuing, Mr. Barnes said : 

As marking educational progress a sense of brotherhood may be 
noticed in county and State meetings — an atmosphere that is healthful. 
To-day it is bringing out fruit in secondary schools and child-study 
and text-books, and in a thousand other directions, all full of promise. 
Our Superintendent coming with a policy new and bold, we can depend 
on real educational life and feeling m the State. We must have your 
aid. Help us. For three years I have had pleasure in working with 
you. The highest honor that could come to me is to be elected by 
this body as its President, and I hope that next year we may have a 
vigorous and powerful meeting at Oakland. 



The evening had been set apart for an address by Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, of the University of California, and President 
of California Science Association. 

THE PSYCHICAL RELATION OF HAN TO ANIMALS.* 



Prof. Le Conte. 



There was a time when science was content to confine herself to 
inorganic oature. Life was a mysterious principle unrelated to the 
forces of nature and therefore a field for philosophic speculation, but 
not for exact knowledge. But this region has already been subdued 
by science. Already life is correlated with other forces of nature, and 
biology has fairly entered the ranks of progressive sciences. And now 
at last the border which seemed so long to separate Impassibly biology 
from psychology has also been crossed by science in her daring march. 
Here at last we touch the highest phenomena, and science seems 
identified with philosophy, in subject matter if not in method. 

My object now is to touch some points in this borderland, but only 
briefly and lightly in tho way of suggestion. What I now say may be 

*An address as President of the" California Science Association, printed also In tti« 
Monist, January number, 1896 
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regarded as a continuation of the lines of thought suggested in my 
previous writings on the relation of man to nature and especially to 
the animal kin^om. In these previous writings I try to snow that, 
witiiout violating the analogies of nature we may conceive the spirit 
or mind of man as having arisen by progressive individuation from 
the forces of nature. That it existed first in inorganic nature as a 
potentiality, in plants as a germ, in animals as an embryo, which 
finally came to birth in man. In this paper I wish to fix attention on 
this last change and show in what it consists. I wish to show what is 
the essential difference between the spirit of man and the anima or 
soul or intelligent principle of animals. 

This question ties at the very basis of philosophy. It is the (j^ues- 
tion most fundamental of Locke, Hume and Kant, viz: the origin of 
knowledge from sense impression. It is more: it is a question which 
touches the origin of all that is characteristic of man, art, language, 
society, morals, religion, science, and is thus closely bound up with all 
our dearest hopes and noblest aspirations. But under the new light 
now shed on every department of thought by the theory of evolution, 
it must be approached in a new way and investigated in a new spirit. 
For if this subject lies at the basis of philosophy, it is now shown also 
to form the very summit and crown oi all science. If ever we are to 
have a comprehensive and rational philosophy of nature and man, 
science must solve this question. 

In the past man, body and spirit, has been studied too much apart 
from nature. Thus the anatomy, physiology and embryology of man 
were separate sciences. This is no longer possible. The comparative 
method is the great method of discovery in all the more complex 
departments of science. This method has been succesfuUy applied to 
all that concerns the human body. The time has come when it must 
also be applied to the human spirit. Anatomy did not and could not 
become scientific untU it had become comparative anatomy; physiology 
and embryology until they became comparative physiology and 
embryology; so also psychology will never become truly scientific 
until it becomes comparative psychology — until the mind of man is 
studied in relation to those foresh ado wings and beginnings of the 
mental phenomena, which we find in animak and in infants. This is 
just what psychology is waiting for to-day. 

But there are two opposite dangers against which we must guard. 
The older thinkers saw an infinite gulf between man and animals and 
therefore thought lightly of the apparent likenesses. Modern science, 
on the contrary, recognizes and rightly insists on the resemblances, 
but seeks to minimize the differences. Now the only rational attitude 
is to admit with the evolutionists the close resemblance and even gen- 
etic connection, and with the older thinkers the enormous differences, 
and then try to reconcile these two very diverse facts. 

Admitting, then, both^the close resemblance and the immense dif- 
ference, admitting also the genetic connection — the one having come 
out of the other by a process of evolution — I wish to show in a gen- 
eral way in what consists the essential difference — to put my finger as 
nearly as I can on the dividing line where humanity emerges out of 
animality. 

This I know is a difficult problem. The acutest minds have 
striven in vain to solve it. I am not so vain as to imaginge that I can 
do so completely. It can only be done by a profound critique com- 
bined with far wider and more accurate knowledge than we yet have 
of the phsychical phenomena of animals and of infants. All I can 
hope is to contribute something, however small, toward its solution, 
by bringing forward an assemblage of differences, each one small at 
first, but a germ from which something distinctive of humanity seems 
to grow; each one, perhaps, unsatisfactory by itself, but each 
strengthening the others, and therefore all together convincing; 
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each in some sense similar to all the others and therefore strongly 
suggestive of common origin. Of these several differences we take up 
first those which seem simplest, in the hope that these will furnish a 
key which will help us to understand the others. • 

I. Language— Speech. 

This has always and justly heen regarded as one of the most im- 
portant distinctive characteristics of man, and some make it the one 
essential distinction from which all others arise. But dogs may he 
taught to understand human speech and parrots may be taught even 
to speak intelligibly. Now, what is the difference between such par- 
rot speech, or ^tter, between human speech as understood by a dog 
and the true rational speech of man? Some will doubtless say that 
parrot speech is mere succession of imitated idle sounds signifying 
nothing, associated with no idea or object in the mind of the parrot. 
But I am sure those who have observed closely will agree with me in 
thinking that in them words and phrases are sometimes associated 
with objects and actions. When she says, '* Polly wants a cracker, " 
she means what she says. When she says, ^^Bring in breakfast, '* she 
expects food to be set on the table. Amid much idle repetition there 
is certainly often a dim association of word and thing. What, then, 
is the difference between this and human speech? I answer in brief: 
It is just the difference between sign-language and rational speech; 
meaning by sign-language all movements or sounds which by re- 
peated collocation become associated with things or actions or emo- 
tions. 

SIGN-LANGUAGE VS. RATIONAL SPEECH. 

All the higher animals have their cries of fear, rage, and pain, or 
notes of pleasure, joy, and love. Social habits, in default of notes, 
necessitate other and more elaborate means of communication. Ants, 
for example, undoubtedly exchange information by touching: antennae. 
The sign-language of deaf mutes is mostly the same, although the 
rational human mind always puts something more into it. The al- 
phabetical sign-language of mutes is, of course, of a higher order, 
and a strictly human sort. 

Now, words as well as gestures may be only signs; and speech 
may be only word -sign-language. Words may be only the signs of 
things, so that by frequent collocation the word suggests the thing 
and the thing the word. This is the best that can be said of parrot 
speech or of the speech of man as understood by the dog. Such 
speech does not differ except in degree from the movements of an 
intelligent dog who wishes to make known his wants to his master, 
or the sign -language of an ant who tells his fellow of a fortunate find. 
In this sense all animals talk. It is true that in the case of the parrot 
the words and phrases have been learned; but by frequent collocation 
of words and things the two become associated in the mind so that 
words are no longer idle sounds. 

But it will be asked, '* Is it not the same with all language? Does 
not the child, too, merely learn the words, and, by practice to utter 
them? Does not the child, too, by frequent collocation of word and 
thing learn to associate them? Yes, true. AU the speech of earliest 
childhood is nothing more than this word-sign-language — this imita- 
tive parrot speech. But true rational speech is different, and if we 
watch closely we can observe in the history of every child the one 
kind change into the other. The process is as follows: 

The child, by frequent collocation, learns to associate certain 
words with certain things, and vice versa; then to use the words as 
signs of the things; then a phrase (to him only a long word) to 
indicate a certain action. This is all parrot speech, although far 
more perfect than that of any animal. But at a certain time, sooner 
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or later, there comes something more, not only more perfect but 
different; not only a growth but a birth. At a certain time the child 
perceives the power of ivords in relation to one another. This is a 
perception not of a thing but of a relation. Or, if we call it a thing, 
not a material, sensuous thing, but an intellectual thing. He analyzes 
phrases which before were to him only long words and perceives the 
power of each part in relation to other parto. Immediately he is able 
thereby to make new, untaught combinations. He invents new 
phrases, creates original sentences. There is now for the first time a 
grammar in its language. There is no longer any limit now to new 
combinations. Some of these new combinations give rise to strange 
and even laughable phrases, which are repeated by the fond mother 
as the smart sayings of her darling. 

Now just here true rational speech characteristic of man begins. 
All else follows as a necessary consequence. Words are combined 
into phrases, phrases into sentences, sentences into paragraphs and 
paragraphs into the most complex pieces of thought-work. But all 
before this is mere sign-language, not differing except in degree from 
that of animals. Many animafi, especially the dog and the monkey, 
might be taught such language if their vocal and articulating organs 
were suitably formed ; but the second stage no animal can attain, for 
want of the mental faculties necessary. 

As word-sign-language, so gesture-sign-language may become 
rational by the presence of the necessary mental faculties. Thus, the 
sign language of deaf-mutes may be truly rational, being informed by 
the rational mind. 

The difference here pointed out between word-sign-language and 
rational speech is similar to, and may be illustrated by, the difference 
between written and spoken language. As in rational speech the 
phrase-word is analyzed into its component words, and the separate 
powers of these components in their relation to one another is per- 
ceived, so in written language the analysis goes one step farther and 
each word is analyzed into its component sounds and the power of 
each sound in relation to the other component sounds is perceived. 
The first analysis is connected with the birth of human reason; the 
second with a higher stage of culture only. 

I leave to others of greater acuteness to follow up the distinction 
here pointed out. My object now is to give a whole assemblage of 
similar distinctions, each one only in outUne, trusting to their com- 
bined effect for the conviction I seek to produce. I wish to show 
that in all the faculties of the human mind, as compared with the 
corresponding one in animals, there is a distinction similar to that 
already pointed out. 

U. Useful Art. 

The gradation between the constructive art of animals and the 
lowest art of man is very complete. It is therefore more difficult to 
draw the line sharply here. Yet a little reflection will show where it 
must be drawn and that it is of the same kind as that already pointed 
out under the last head. 

The constructive art of animals, as shown in the nest-building of 
birds, the dam-building of beavers, the complex galleries of ants and 
the hexagonal honey cells of bees, is apparently only the final result 
of a succession of blind divergent trials and survivals of the best 
methods, continued through successive generations and conserved in 
inherited brain structure, until a really marvelous excellence is some- 
times attained. The successive improvements under such blind trials 
and suBvivals seem to be wholly unconscious and unintentional, and 
therefore exactly like the improvement of the organism itself under 
divergent variation, struggle for life and survival of the fittest. It is, 
in other words, unconscious evolution of constructive methods. This 
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is what we call instinct, and it is in this way that the most wonderful 
instincts have been gradually formed. That we have rightly inter- 
preted the significance of such art is shown by the fact that its 
excellence is in no wise proportioned to intelligence, but rather to the 
fixedness of habits and the narrowness of the line along which 
improvement has taken place. 

But the constructive art of man, even the rudest, has always 
another, a refiective element. In man's work there is always a 
distinct conscious purpose or idea which he deliberately tries to 
attain. Fiirthermore, there is always in man a perception of law; 
unconscious, intuitive perception it may be — i. e., perception by 
methods which he does not stop to analyze and could not analyze 
if he would — but still a dim perception of the laws of nature under- 
lying his work. In art, as in all else, man is always inventive— cre- 
ative; and even the inventive genius of a Watts or an Edison is only 
a higher form of that which distinguishes man, even in the lowest 
stages, from animals. 

But here again in art as in language we find on the human plane 
two grades, and the distinction between these two grades is perhaps 
more easy to draw than between the human and the animal. The 
two grades referred to are empiric art and scientific art. Empiric 
art is the result of dim, unconscious, intuitive perception of law; 
scientific art, the clear, conscious perception, the rational knowledge 
the laws of nature. Man originates and improves art by incessant 
trials, not, indeed, wholly blind, as in animals, but guided only by the 
dim light of intuitive reason. By this method alone, through suc- 
cessive generations and perhaps aided, as in the case of animals, by 
inherited capacity, a high degree of excellence may be attained. But 
sooner of later such art is arrested and either petrifies or decays. 
But if, under the stimulus of such art, science be once awakened, 
then the principles underlying the work are analyzed and understood 
and art becomes scientific, and thereby becomes endowed with a new 
and higher life, and thenceforward inaefinitely progressive. Thus in 
this, as in all, there is for man a human life and a higher life. The 
one separates him from animals, the other separates him from his 
lower self. 

III. Fine-Art ilusic. 

I suppose most persons would say that it is in music— bird-song — 
that we find the nearest approach to man. Who has not been 
charmed by these songsters of nature? Who will deny that the 
pleasure we thus derive is really of a very high order? But the very 
fact that it is of a very high order ought to make us suspect that its 
source is all other than is usually supposed. There is, I am convinced, 
a profound difference between bird-song and human music and that 
the pleasure we derive in the two cases has an entirely different 
source. I would go farther and say that as the speech of parrots is 
no true rational speech, so the song of birds is no true music; it has 
no real aesthetic quality in it. Let me explain. 

BEAUTY vs. SENSE-AGREEABLENESS. 

Sugar affects our gustative nerves agreeably and quinine disa- 
greeably. But no one would think to call-this pure sense-pleasure— 
beauty. So odors affect us with pleasure or pain, but no one would 
think of dignifying such pure sense-pleasure with the name of beauty, 
because these lower senses are not closely connected with the higher 
faculties of the mind. But in the higher senses, so close is the 
connection between sense-pleasure and the higher emotions, that the 
two become confused in the popular mind and therefore in popular 
language. Thus we ofton speak of a beautiful sound or of a beautiful 
color, whereas the proper word is sweet; for the pleasure derived 
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from a pure sound or a pure color is on the same plane as that derived 
from sugar. It is pure sense-agreeableness and nothing more. But 
take two colors, place them side by side and compare them. Now 
something more and higher is at once preceiveid. Each color as 
before affects us agreeablv (sense-pleasure), but in addition we perceive 
the relation between, whether of concord or discord. This is an 
intellectual perception, not a sense-perception. It is a perception of 
a relation, not of a thing. The e£Fect is not on the plane of sense, but 
on the plane of mind. Here then is the simplest possible perception 
of beauty — beauty reduced to the simplest terms. The harmonious 
combination of color with color, of form with form, and these two 
again with one another, becoming more and more complex, and 
therefore higher and higher, constitute the whole art of painting. 

So also is it with music, and the principle is best illustrated in this 
department. A simple sweet sound produces in us, not the feeling of 
beauty, but only a sense-pleasure. The aesthetic emotion, theso-caJled 
sense of beauty Tsee how hard it is to avoid the language of sense) is 
and must be at least one step removed from the plane of sense. But 
suppose we make ttvo sounds either consecutively or together. Now we 
perceive as before each sound (sense-perception), but we perceive also 
something else which is not sense-perception. We perceive the rela- 
tion between the two sounds, whether concordant or discordant. If 
concordant, we call it harmony, consecutive or chordal. This is 
beauty or aesthetic feeling reduced to its simplest terms — the simplest 
elements of music as distinguished from mere sense-pleasure. These 
simplest harmonies are then combined into musical phrases, phrases 
into strains, strains into songs and songs into the most complex choral 
or orchestral music. As the relation becomes more complex the result 
is removed more and more from the plane of sense; becomes more and 
more intellectual, but also more and more difficult to appreciate 
without long culture. 

The outcome of the whole argument is this: The simplest ele- 
ment of beauty is still one step above the plane of mere sense. It is 
an intellectual perception, not a sense perception. It is a perception 
not of a thing, but of a relation, or, if we must call it a thmg, then I 
would say that it is the perception of an intellectual thing, not of a 
material thing. As art becomes higher, the perceived relations be- 
come more complex and difficult to grasp, the intellectual thing be- 
comes more and more removed from the plane of sense. 

It is easy now to see why true art is confined to the two higher 
senses. It is because of the great variety of the sense impressions in 
these and therefore the complexity of the relations amongst these 
impressions. It is conceivable, however, that there may be a low 
kind of fine art connected with these lower senses of taste and smell. 
It is possible that by a skillful combination of tastes with tastes and 
smells with smells, and these two again with one another, the arts of 
cookery and perfumery may rise one st^p above the plane of sense. 
If so, we would not advise a special cultivation in the enjoyment of 
this art, because from the dominance of the sense-element there is 
danger that the intellect may be dragged down toward the plane of 
sense and thus debased, instead of the senses raised toward the plane 
of intellect and thus refined; which I need not say is the true end of 
art. 

APPLICATION. 

But to return and apply these principles. I do not believe 
that birds either make or appreciate music in the sense above 
defined. I am aware that many think differently. I know that some 
have even attempted to set bird -music to scale. But for myself, al- 
though I have a very keen appreciation of harmony — and perhaps 
for that very reason — I have never been able to assure myself of any 
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true purposive harmonic relation among the consecutive notes of 
bird -song. Sometimes there seems to be, and sometimes not. When 
there is, it seems to be accidental and unintentional. The very best 
that we can accord to bird -music is what we have already accorded 
to the constructive art of animals. It is probable that by blind di- 
vergent trials and survivals of the sensuously best or most agreeable 
results, continued through successive generations, not only have the 
notes of birds become sweeter, but a&o, perhaps, some simple har- 
monic relations have been attained; not, however, because such har- 
monic relations were perceived and enjoyed as relations, but because 
there is probably also a sensuous element, a sweet nerve-thrill in har- 
monic vibrations. In any case, even those who think that they per- 
ceive real music In bird-song, must admit an enormous difference 
between it and human music. Sing it, play it on an instrument and 
see if we derive any pleasure at all from it. The difference is funda- 
mental. Man creates combinations of sound purposely and indefi- 
nitely. He combines sounds into chords, chords into phrases, phrases 
into strains, strains into songs, and songs into choruses. Birds never 
reach beyond simplest phrases, and these not created, but learned 
and repeated or else inherited, and even so only sensuously, not aes- 
thetically enjoyed. 

I have often in early life and once again recently listened to what 
might be called choral music in birds. The red -winged blackbird and 
our western meadowlark often in great numbers sing together, filling 
the air with their ** sweet jar goning." But although the effect was 
delicious, I could not detect any real concord. It was after aU only 
sweet jargoning. The pleasure was evidently of an entirely different 
order from that derived from music, and similar to that derived from 
the sounds of nature, such as the rustling of leaves or the murmuring 
of streams. 

But the (question again returns, whence, then, the exquisite de- 
light we derive from the song of birds? Why the ecstasy of the poets 
over the skylark and the nightingale? And why do we who are not 
poets, but love poetry, sympathize so deeply with the poets in this 
regard? I will try in homely fashion to explain the real source of 
this pleasure. 

Suppose, then, all conditions favorable — bright spring morning, 
romantic spot, deep woods and murmuring stream. Suppose farther 
the ubiquitous small boy with glass-tube whistle and tumbler of 
water, hidden from view and trilling the joyous notes of the canary. 
It is easy to imagine our rapturous delight—a delight intense and pure 
just in proportion to the refinement of our nature — so long as we are 
deceived; but all pleasure immediately vanishes as soon as the impos- 
ture is detected. But why ? If there be any real music in bird -song 
we ought equally to enjoy the whistle. But on the contrary all that 
is left is some sense-pleasure of sweet sounds and perhaps some intel- 
lectual pleasure from clever imitation, but of aesthetic pleasure there 
is not a trace. 

What is the source, then, of the high delight in bird -song ? Some 
sense-pleasure of sweet notes, doubtless, but what else is added ele- 
vating, refining, ennobling this sense-pleasure? I answer, not aes- 
thetic pleasure of music, but sympathy with joy, with happiness, in 
the humblest of God's creatures. There is nothing nobler, higher, 
purer than this sympathy with nature in all its aspects and sounds, 
with murmuring streams, rustling leaves and singing birds. It is the 
sympathy of the spirit of man with the infinite spirit of nature, which 
is the spirit of God in nature. But its noblest form is sympathy with 
happiness in animals, for animal happiness is the harmonious activity 
of the whole being according to its nature, and is therefore the sym- 
bol of that higher spiritual happineSvS which is the holiness, the bless- 
edness after which we all sigh. The pleasure above mere sense which 
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we take in the songs of birds is of the same order as that we take in 
any exhibition of pure animal joy; in the gambols and skipping of 
lambs, the bounding of colts and the merry laughter of children. If we 
call it music, then it is the grand chorus of nature in which bird-song 
is but one single note. 

But if there are those who would obiect to this view and would 
make bird-song a real music, thus lifting birds into the human plane 
in this regard, there are not wanting others who would accomplish 
the same result by dragging down human music — ^indeed everything 
human — to the plane of the animal. Many of the materialistic school 
of modem philosophy insist that all music is on the plane of sense — 
is naught else than successive pleasureable nerve thrills— and that 
harmony or what we call a perception of relations is but a unison of 
nerve-thrill with nerve-thiill to form a still moi'e delicious compound 
thriQ. The answer to this is plain. In consecutive harmony the 
combination occurs in memory only and therefore no compound 
nerve-thrill is possible. Again, what shall we say of the ecstacy of 
deaf Beethoven while composing his exquisite symphonies? Is this 
nerve-thrill? Thrilling of the auditory nerve in the deaf? Is it not 
rather soul-thrilling? 

I need hardly say that the pleasure which some animals seem to 
take in human music, if the^ take any, is of a purely sensuous kind 
and not at all aesthetic. It is an enjoyment of sweet sounds, not of 
harmonic relations; it is delicious quivering of nerves, not a thrilling 
of soul. 

What I have said of music applies, a fortiori^ to all other forms 
of Fine Art. Music is the simplest and most fundamental of all arts, 
although for that very reason most highly developed. It is not 
pretended that other forms are found among animals, or possible for 
them. 

IV.— Thought. 

Thus far we have spoken of sensible results, of characteristic 
manifestations of human activity in language and in art, both useful 
and fine. We now come to speak of the power underlying and 
determining these characteristic r^ults. 

Perhaps in no department has there been so much discussion as 
to the relation of man to animals as in the department of thought. 
What is the relation of instinct and intelligence in animals to reason 
and thought in man? What is the origin of rational knowledge so 
characteristic of man? These are among the deepest questions of 
philosophy. I can, of course, touch them only in the lightest way, 
but as I touch them from the scientific side, I hope not without 
addition of some new light. 

First of all, to make myself intelligible, it is necessary to distinguish 
between instinct and intelligence in animals. And then we sh^ be 
better prepared to distinguish between animal intelligence and human 
intelligence or reason. It is with this latter distinction that we are 
chiefly concerned. 

INSTINCT vs. INTELLIGENCE. 

It is common to imagine that instinct and intelligence are two 
corresponding but mutually excluding endowments, the one charac- 
teristic of animals, the other of man. But nothing is more certain 
than that both of these co-exist all along the line, from the lowest 
animals up to man, although in varying, almost inverse proportion. 
In man and animals alike there is a variable and invariable element 
in conduct or activity. The former belongs to intelligence, the latter 
to instinct. Under a previous head, in speaking of the constructive 
art of animals, I said that it is the result of blind divergent trials and 
survival of best methods, integrated by inheritance through successive 
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generations, until the integrated sum may become large and the 
resulting art even more perfect than the lowest art of man. Now, 
the integrated sum is called instinct, while the individual additions 
must be credited to another and more voluntary faculty, which we 
call animal intelligence. All wise conduct or activity adapted to ends 
is the result of experience, but the experience is partly individual and 
partly ancestral or inherited. Of the whole experiential wealth, the 
mherited bank account belongs to instinct, the individual acquire- 
ment to intelli^nce. Now, it is easy to see that in proportion as the 
conditions of hfe are narrow and fixed and the habits of the anim^ 
limited to certain lines, in the same proportion will such activity 
become fixed in habits and such habits petrify in inherited brain 
structure as instinct. Thus it is that perfect instincts are incompati- 
ble with high degree of intelligence, and therefore that in animals 
instinct, in man intelligence greatly predominates. In animals the 
inherited bank account is large and the individual acquirement small; 
while in man, although the bank account is still large — much larger 
than usually suppos^ — yet the individual acquirement always pre- 
dominates. 

ANIMAL vs. HUMAN INTELLIGENCE. 

But there is profound difference between animal intelligence and 
human intelligence or reason; a difference which is shown by the 
tendency of the former to integration and fixation as instinct. Intel- 
ligence, whether animal or human, works always by individual 
experience, but the individual experience is very different in the two 
cases. Experience, whether in man or animals, comes by trials; but 
the trials of animals are blind trials in all directions (divergent) and 
only by survival of the best methods is the end reached, whUe those 
of men are directed by thought to the desired end. Thus the individ- 
ual acquirements of animals are the result of blind divergent variation 
of conduct and the survival of the best in useful habits, which habits 
are again finally embodied by inheritanc>e in instincts; while the 
acquirements of man are the result of ci'eative, purposeful thought. 
It may, indeed, be hard to draw sharply the line between the blindly 
experimenting intelligence of animals and the thoughtful intelligence 
of man, and all the more so because there is so much of the anim^ 
kind in man himself; but there is undoubtedly in man a wholly char- 
acteristic element, small it may be at first, but constituting a new 
departure with infinite consequences. We will attempt very briefly 
to indicate in what consists the essential nature of this new element. 

Perhaps it may be put in a few words thus: Animals perceive 
objects or things only. Man perceives also the relations and proper- 
ties of things abstracted from the things themselves, and thus forms 
conceptions or general ideas. Comparing with music: as there is a 
sense-pleasure (nerve-thrilling) and an intellect-pleasure (soul-thrill- 
ing) and all true music comes out of this latter; so there is a sense- 
perception and an intellect-perception (conception) and all rational 
knowledge is founded on this latter. Or, again, comparing with 
language: as all rational speech is founded on the perception of the 
power of words in relation to one another and therefore the meaning 
of words expi'essing such relations; so rational knowledge is baaed on 
the perception of relations and properties abstracted from things, and 
this perception, therefore, must precede rational speech. External, 
actual things are the objects of sense; properties and relations which 
are internal, ideal things, are the objects of thought. And this, be it 
observed, is only the lowest plane of thought; for the thoughts about 
these relations, and the relations among these thoughts, become in 
their turn the objects of thought. 

In a word, animals perceive things only, or if in some sense 
relations also, only as embodied in, as belonging to, never as abstracted 
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from things. Man perceives not only things, not only relations and 
properties embodied in things, but abstracts these from the things 
and considers them separately. Animals have ^ven them percepts 
only; man, in addition, forms, creates, concepts also. And since such 
concepts are not given but created by him, there is no limit to their 
number and variety. They become more and more ^neral, more 
and more complex, more and more abstract as we rise m the scale of 
reason. Now, since all knowledge is based on concepts or ideas only, 
it follows that what seems like knowledge in animals is instinct, and 
this in its turn but the inherited sum or the results of diver^nt, 
purposeless trials, and never the result of abstraction or general ideas 
applicable, as all general ideas are, beyond the limits of actual experi- 
ence. In other words, in all true knowledge there are two elements, 
an external and an internal. Nature through sense furnishes the 
material; mind by thought shapes, lays and cements according to a 
plan or idea. Now, animals are slaves of sense; there is no creative 
work or mind. Of the elements of knowledge they have but the one. 
They have materials, but no builder, and therefore no edifice of 
knowledge; or if a seeming edifice, it grew — was not buUt. 

But some will object that animals must perceive relations between 
themselves and external things, for how otherwise could they adapt 
themselves to external things? I answer: In animals there is indeed 
a kind oi practical awareness of external relations, which guides their 
conduct more or less wisely. In man there is all this, but also some- 
thing more, viz: a clear reflective cognition of relations as relations — 
of relations abstracted from things related — which relations thus 
become the object of thought and the basis of all knowledge. To 
illustrate take for example number: Animals distinguish one thing, 
two things, three things, etc., but have no idea of number abstract^ 
from things. Now it fi from this latter alone that come arithmetic 
and algebra, and indeed the whole science of number. Again, space: 
animals perceive space occupied by objects, but have no conception 
of space abstracted from its contents. But geometry, trigonometry, 
in fact the whole science of space comes from this latter. Again, 
time: animals cognize time in so far as it contains events, but not 
time as abstracted from contained events, vet the whole science of 
time or history, even history of our own lives, comes out of this 
latter. 

v.— Imagination 

I think, from the proceeding, we may assert that animals only 
re-present in the mind as images what had already been presented to 
it in experience. In them there is therefore only reproduction of 
experiences. There cannot be in them therefore a real, i. e., creative 
imagination. It is true, man too is limited to ex^rience for the 
materials out of which he makes pictures by the imagination, but only 
for the materials. These materials he comoines in an infinite variety 
of ways and thus composes pictures which may never have existed in 
his own or any other experience. No such creation of pictures, by 
new and original combinations, it is believed, ever occurs in animals. 
But it will be objected; do not animals, dogs, for example, dream, 
and are not dreams pure creations of the imagination? I answer, 
though we cannot enter into their consciousness, yet we may be sure 
that nothing appears in their dreams which has not already appeared 
in their experience. In their dreams they only go over again the 
exciting incidents of the chase previously enjoyed. The dreams of 
man, on the contrary, althougn they too are compounded out of 
materials furnished by experience, yet these materials are united in an 
infinite variety of ways so as to form new and often improbable com- 
binations—are woven into strange and fantastic patterns. Human 
imagination is literally creative always. The power of making new 
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combinations, of creating pictures, by the imagination, whether 
waking or sleeping, is essentially characteristic of man; the power of 
doing so with beautiful results is characteristic of genius. If the 
creative imagination, even in its lowest form, be characteristic of 
man, how much more must the higher form, and its beautiful result, 
fine art, be characteristic of him. 

Reveries are but day dreams. In a waking state we also exercise 
the creative imagination in constructing fantastic, improbable 
pictures; only in this case we do not mistake them for objective 
realities as we do in dreams. We build castles in the air both waking 
and dreaming, but in the former case we recognize their unsubstantial- 
ity. Now if we are right in what precedes, then reveries also are char- 
acteristic of man. But if re very, then also hope; and if hope, then 
also memory is characteristic of man. Animals live only in the pres- 
ent, man also in the past and future. If it be objected that animals 
profit by experience and therefore must have memory; I answer, so 
do they provide for the future, and yet they obviously have no idea 
of the future. Provision for the future is in them only conduct 
without definite purpose continued from generation to generation, 
because the result is good and therefore in the struggle for life pre- 
vails over other conduct — a mere survival of the fittest conduct. 
Even so I believe memory in them is apparent, not real. They profit 
by experience; yet, I suppose such experience does not seem to them 
as localized in the past but as present, as in their dreams. The 
re-presentation of a past experience is to them like a present reality, 
only less vivid. As they have no idea of time as abstracted from 
events, they cannot have any idea of a history of self. But more of 
this under the next head. 

VI.— Consciousness and Self -consciousness 

External objects affect the sense organs. The impression is carried 
as a vibratory tnrill or else as a propagated chemical change, along 
the sensory fibres to the nerve centre and determines there certain 
physical changes which in turn determine, how we know not, changes 
in consciousness, which we call sensations, perceptions, images, etc. 
Immediately there is set up a return series of changes, viz: Change 
in consciousness, which we call will^ corresponding change in nerve 
centre, propagated change along the motor fibres, contraction of a 
muscle, movement of a limb and change in the external world. Thus 
through the nerve-system, with its receptive organs, the senses, 
and its executive organs, the muscles, is established action and 
reaction between an outer and an inner world. In animals this is 
absolutely all. But in man there is something more. The sensations, 
perceptions, images thus produced, become themselves the objects of 
perception and thought (reflection), and still more, the mysterious 
self in which these phenomena inhere becomes itself the object of 
consciousness and thought (self-consciousness). Thus there is a 
consciousness, the objects of which are the facts of the outer world, 
and there is an inner consciousness, the objects of which are the facts 
of consciousness. There is consciousness and a consciousness of con- 
sciousness, or consciousness in the second degree. There is a 
sanctuary and an inner sanctuary of consciousness. Now it is this 
higher, inner consciousness, this consciousness in the second degree, 
this consciousness of self, which is the characteristic of man. In the 
history of every child there is a time when self -consciousness emerges, 
or is born, out of the mere animal consciousness. At that moment it 
seems to me, the child rises out of the animal into the human plane. 

I remember with great distinctness the time when consciousness 
of self first became clearly present to my mind, and the sense of 
mystery, the wonder, the awe it produced. I well remember the 
difficulty of imagining that others too felt, as I did, this infinite 
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mystery of selfhood. With this undoubtedly comes the sense of 
personal identity and therefore of continuous personal history, and 
therefore also of true memory. Paradoxical as it may seem, I ao not 
believe that animals have what we know as memory. Images 
of previous experiences are reproduced in their minds and determme 
appropriate actions, but the ideas of personal identity and therefore of 
these experiences as belonging to a self, existing at a previous time, I 
believe is not possible; and without a sense of continuous history there 
can be no true memory. The proof of this is, I think, to be found in 
observation of the phenomena of infants taken in connection with our 
own remembered history. There can be no doubt, as shown by 
Preyer, that a chUd one year old is already advanced far above the 
level of any animal. And yet such a child has, I think, no conscious- 
ness of self, no sense of a continuous history, no true memory of 
experiences as belonging to self, and therefore no future or past, no 
memory or hopes. All this, according to my own experience and 
observation, comes between two and three years of age, and therefore 
at a time when the chUd is already raised far above the level of any 
animal. If our view is correct this is the reason why our own 
remembered history extends back only to about this age. It extends 
only over the period of self-conscious, rational, personal existence. 

If the childhood of the race be anything like that of the indi- 
vidual we can easily imagine the sense of wonder and mystery 
produced by the newly awakened recognition of selfhood. This 
accounts for the active, fantastic, but often beautiful play of the 
imagination amongst early peoples. 

But it will be asked, ' ^ How do we know that animals have no 
consciousness of self?" I answer, because all that is distinctive of 
man comes out of this. We have already shown how all science, all 
rational knowledge grows out of the power of abstraction. Now the 
idea of self is an abstraction from the facts of consciousness. More- 
over, it is the most fundamental of all abstractions, and that from 
which all other abstractions flow. It is therefore the underlying 
condition of science, philosophy, art, religion, rational organization 
of society; in a word, of indefinite progress! veness. Animals cannot 
have it or they too would have their science, philosophy, art, religion; 
they too would be indefinitely progressive, they too would be rational, 
morally responsible beings— in a word, they would in all essential 
respects be men. 

One pregnant thought we throw out by the way and pass on. It 
is interesting to note here that man rises in the scale and approaches 
his ideal just in proportion as he departs from the characteristically 
animal. In animals the whole life and activity is concentrated in the 
now; man, on the contrary, by memory and imagination, lives also in 
the past and in the future. His life expands more and more backward 
and forward until in the ideal man he lives equally in all time, past, 
present and future. He weighs in equal balance all events without 
prejudice in favor of the now, and is thus, as it were, uncondi- 
tioned by time. This is the ideal of wise or prudent conduct— the 
intellectual ideal. Again: in animals the whole life is concentrated on 
the sel/^ although an unrecognized self. Man — and more and more in 
proportion as his distinctive human nature predominates — Olives in and 
for other selves. EUs life expands and Incorporates more and more 
the lives of others through sympathy and love. He reaches his ideal 
in this direction when his liie spreads equally over all other lives in 
proportion to their real worth; when self-love no longer in the least 
disturbs the justness of judgment or unduly infiuences conduct; when 
self and other selves are weighed in the same just balance. In a word, 
when he is unconditioned by self. This is the ideal of right conduct, 
the moral ideal. The moral law of equal love to self and neighbor is 
now fulfilled. But observe: the necessary condition and beginning 
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of this whole process of improvement is the recognition of selfhood. 
Man finds selfhood, only to lose it again in love. 

Vll.— Will and Freewill 

The difference in this case is similar to the last, but it is even 
harder to draw the line of distinction sharply, because there are many 
degrees of freedom with almost insensible gradations between. There 
is, confessedlv, no subject in philosophy more difficult than that of 
freedom of the will. I shall not attempt to define its exact nature. 
My attempt will be far less ambitious, but, as I believe, far more usefuL 
I wish to show the various degrees of freedom in animal conduct, and 
that the most marked of these begins with man, and is, therefore, 
characteristic of him. 

There are some, ^ea, many, in these latter days who cut the 
gordian knot of this difficulty by asserting that there is no such thing 
as free Mrill, nor, indeed, will of any kind such as we imagine. They 
assert that the animal, yea, even the human body, with all its 
functions, physiological and psychological, is not else but pure 
mechanism; the whole phenomena of life is naught else than action 
and necessary reaction between the external world and the nerve 
centers. If the process is attended with consciousness, as it some- 
times is, then we call the reaction will; but it is none the less necessary 
on that account. According to these philosophers an animal or even 
a man himself is a pure automaton; an automaton conscious of what 
is going on, but wholly unable to modify the automatic phenomena. 
Consciousness is present, true, but only as a passive, helpless observer. 
This view was presented in a masterly way by Professor Huxley in his 
memorable Belfast address in 1874. (Nat. 10. 3621874.) 

To most persons (and I believe with reason) a sufficient answer 
to this is an appeal to consciousness itself; but the competency of 
the witness is disallowed by the other party. In default of this 
appeal I believe the best answer is found m the ^^reductio ad absurd- 
um,^^ Let us try it. 

If consciousness be not a factor in the result of the reaction of 
nerve-centers under the stimulus of sense-impression, then would this 
result, i. e. the conduct of animals be precisely the same, if there 
were no consciousness. This seems sufficiently incredible; but more 
remains. If consciousness and self -consciousness be not a factor in 
human conduct, then history or all the results of human activity, 
individual and social, would have been precisely the same as we now 
find them, even though there had never been any consciousness or self- 
consciousness at all. Society would have progressed, wars, revolu- 
tions and parliamentary debates would have occurred; telegraphs, 
telephones would have been invented; railways and cotton mills 
built; masterpieces of poetry, painting and music achieved; science, 
art, philosophy and religion would have arisen and blessed mankind; 
in fine, all details of work done and every word spoken or written 
would have been precisely the same oven though man was wholly 
unconscious of what was going on. Man's body and man's mind, ana 
human society, according to this view, may be compared to a compli- 
cated engine rushing along at a rapid rate without engineer except 
necessity or law or what not. Consciousness is on the en^ne, true, but 
only as passenger. Although understanding clearly and sympathizing 
deeply with every movement, though deeply affected with joy or grief, 
with hope or terror, wholly unable to modify the course of events. 
Everything happens by necessity and would happen just the same 
even though consciousness were not present at all .'I It seems to me 
impossible that any sane mind, unsophisticated with metaphysical 
subtleties and fully realizing the logical consequences of this view, can 
for a moment maintain it. 
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And yet, and yet, most complicated and wonderful machinery in 
the animal and human body does work perfectly without conscious- 
ness. Complex, de^cately adjusted, and appropriate purposive work 
does go on without conscious engineer. Here is the difficulty. How 
shall we explain it. 

The animal body, as already said, is an instrument for action and 
reaction between the external and the internal world or nerve-centres. 
But there are many degrees in the freedom of the reaction. In the 
simplest and most automatic form, the steps of the process are briefly 
as follows — Action: (a) sense-impression, (b) inward transmission, (c) 
change in a nerve-centre. Reaction: (d) outward transmission, (e) 
muscular contraction, (f) change in external phenomena. In tne 
simplest case this is aU. Thus, Q the spinal cord, or the medulla be 
the centre, action is followed by reaction with certainty and precision, 
and the most complex movements may be perfectly; and yet uncon- 
sciously executed. The whole series is in the domain of physiology. 
But if the centre be the cerebrum, then at least two more links are 
added to the chain from the domain of psychology. The incoming 
current determines changes not only in the brain, but also in con- 
sciousness as sensations, perceptions, etc. ; and the outgoing current is 
started, not by brain changes alone, but by will. Now, if the incom- 
ing current, started by sense-impression, is followed immediately, like 
the rebounding of a ball, by the outgoing current, determining move- 
ment without the intervention of consciousness and will, then we call the 
movement reflex. On the contrary, if changes in consciousness and 
will intervene and control the result, then we call the movement 
voluntary. The reflex system operates in all parts of the body and in 
aU animals; the conscio-voluntary is superadded in some of the 
movements of the higher animals and then takes control. In these, 
therefore, the reflex underlies and conditions the conscio-voluntary 
while the latter stands above and dominates the former. If the 
conscio-voluntary be paralyzed or its activity suspended by sleep or 
coma, then the reflex is far more distinctly and universally operative. 

Thus, then, there are two primary and strongly contrasted 
groups of animal movements, viz: — The reflex or automatic and the 
voluntary. But the great gap between these Lb almost wholly fllled 
by gradations from each side approaching the other In the reflex 
group there are (a) the purely automatic movements, wholly with- 
drawn from consciousness as well as from wUl; such are the movements 
of the heart, stomach, intestines, etc.; (b) then come movements 
withdrawn from will but not from consciousness, such as swallowing, 
coughing, sneezing, etc. ; (c) movements attended with consciousness 
and partly controUed by the will, such as breathing, etc. So also on 
the other hand are there voluntary movements m various degrees 
approaching the reflex. (1) Movements which are entirely voluntary 
—deliberate movements requiring the whole attention and, in some 
cases of complex movements, even painful attention. Such are nearly 
all movements made for the first time. (2) Habitual movements. 
These require only dim consciousness and a general superintendence 
of the wiU. They are withdrawn from the full undivided conscious- 
ness and are therefore semi-automatic. Ordinarily they go on without 
full consciousness or direct action of the will; but if anything goes 
wrong, consciousness and will quickly intervene to rectify and they 
again relapsNB into semi-automatism. Walking, flying^ speaking, 
writing, playing on a musical instrument come under this head. They 
at first came under the 1st head, but were made easy and semi-auto- 
matic by frequent repetition. They are, therefore, acquired bv 
individual experience. (3) Instinctive movements. These are still 
more automatic. They are the result, not of individual experience 
like the last, but ai ancestral experience inherited through many 
generations. They are, therefore, withdrawn from individual 
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experience, but not wholly from consciousness and will. (4) Reflex 
movements. These are finally withdrawn from consciousness and will 
but in various degrees as already shown. 

Now, all these kinds of movements exist in animals as well as in 
man, although the first, i. e. the deliberately voluntary, only to a lim- 
ited extent, and then only in the first formation of habits and instincts. 
Nearly all the so-called voluntary acts of animals are either habitual 
or instinctive and are determined by impulses and not by motives. 
But in man there is still a higher form of activity not yet mentioned, 
viz: that in which consequences, especially moral consequences, are 
presented to the mind and weighed; in which impulses, solicitations, 
motives are balanced one against another; in which all these are a^ain 
made the objects of conscious thought, and we are distinctly conscious 
of the fact that we ourselves are umpire and resjjonsible for the 
result. The determining factor in this case is will in a higher and 
freer sense than in any of the preceding. This is the free will charac- 
teristic of man. No such weighing of motives (if motives there be at 
all in them and not mere impulses), no such reflection on motives as 
objects of thought, ever occurs or can occur in animals. We call this 
free will, not because it is absolutely free and unconditioned, but 
because it is freer than any lower form. As already said, there are 
many degrees of freedom of activity. Instinctive acts are free in 
relation to reflex; habitual acts in relation to instinctive; and deliber- 
ative acts of animals in relation to habitual. So also self-determined 
moral acts are free in relation to all other lower forms. There is a 
gradually increasing freedom of activity as we go up the animal scale. 
The increase between animals and man is a great one, great not so 
much in amount as in the new possibilities introduced then and there. 
But absolute freedom belongs to God alone. 

Finally, we have already shown in several departments a human 
plane and higher human plane; that there is a human life as dis- 
tinguished from animal life, and a higher human life as distinguished 
from a lower. So it is here also. There is a free will distinguishing 
man from animals, and a freer will distinguishing a higher from a 
lower type of man. There is a free will which is free only in the sense 
of being self-determined and therefore morally responsible, but is 
nevertheless unwillingly restrained by, and chafes against, the bounds 
set about it by the afi-embracing will of God, which is the law of 
perfect righteousness; and there is a freer wiU, freer because no longer 
restrained by external law, because the law of righteousness is fr^y 
the accepted as the law of its activity, because it moves freely in loving 
accord with the Absolute will. 

Out of these two last, viz: self-consciousness and free will grow the 
moral and religious "nature of man. These therefore must be charac- 
teristic of man. In fact they are the most obvious of all characteristics. 
We do not count them among the primary characteristics only 
because they so obviously flow from the simpler elements given 
above. 

Now of the seven characteristics of man enumerated above which, 
If any, Is most fundamental and essential; which, If any, underlies and 
determines all the others? Some have thought that speech Is that 
essential characteristic from which all others flowed. But It Is evident 
that ideas must precede at least rational speech, as defined In the 
early part of this paper. The perception of relations and properties 
abstracted from things must precede the words expressmg these 
relations. On this account others with more show of reason regard 
thought, the power of abstraction, the power of forming general ideas 
abstracted from things as the most fundamental. This is Indeed 
more fundamental than the other. But It seems to me there is 
another stlU more fundamental than this, viz: self-consciousness. 
This Is the most comprehensive and fundamental of aU abstractions. 
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The recognition of self as abstracted from psycliical phenomena is the 
abstraction which includes and determines all other abstractions, and 
therefore the possibility of rational speech, rational thought, and all 
else characteristic of man. 

Properties and relations have no real existence apart from things, 
and yet we must think of them as so existing, for they alone are the 
necessary materials of rational thought. Why is this? Why, but 
that one most fundamental abstraction in which all other abstractions 
inhere is indeed a reality. Why, but that the consciousness of Self is 
the cognition of the reality of which all other abstractions are but the 
signs and shadows, the cognition of the true reality of spirit which 
gives potency to all other abstractions and ideas. Have we not in 
this the foundation of a true realism, or rather a complete reconcilia- 
tion of realism and nominalism? 

Thus, then, self-consciousness is the underlying condition of all 
other characteristics of man. But those who are acquainted with my 
previous writings will remember that according to my view self-con- 
sciousness is itself but the necessary result and therefore the sure sign 
of completion of spirit-individuality, i. e. personality. In a word the 
view which I present in a paper on **The relation of man to nature," 
viz: — That spirit alone is essential energy, that which we caU physical 
and chemical forces of nature are but different forms of divine energy 
immanent in nature, in a generalized or diffused condition, and that 
throughout the whole geological history of the earth there has been 
a progressive Individ nation of this energy; first, as the vital principle 
of plants, then as the anima or soul of animals, untU at last completed 
in man. This view, I say, explains, as no other can, all the phenom- 
ena characteristic of man. According to this view the anima of 
animals is spirit in embryo fast asleep in the womb of nature, uncon- 
scious of self and incapable of life separate from matter. In man spirit 
came to birth as a distinct individuality capable of independent life- 
birth into a new world with the awakening of new and higher spiritual 
senses. This view, as I have more fully shown in the paper alluded to 
completely explains the resemblance in every faculty and yet the infi- 
nite difference between man and animals. It completely explains the 
significance of nature and of human life, and makes entirely reasonable 
our hope of immortality. 
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EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 



At the meeting of the California Teachers' Association, 
held at Santa Cruz, December, 1894, the Executive Committee 
selected the following persons to take the places of those 
retiring from the Educational Council at that time: Mr. J. W. 
Linscott, Prof. Irving Stringham, Miss Lucy Washburn. 

The names and terms of office of the members of the 

Council are as follows: 

Ex-Officio, 

Hon. Samuel T. Black, Sacramento. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Appointed. 







Term Expi 


res. 


J. W. McClymonds, 


Oakland, 


. Dec, 


'95 


Jas. A. Foshay, 


Los Angeles, 


Dec, 


'95 


Edwin T. Pierce, 


Los Angeles, . 


. Dec, 


'95 


C. E. Hutton, 


Los Angeles, 


Dec, 


'96 


C. H. Keyes, 


Pasadena, 


. Dec, 


'96 


*Jas. G. Kennedy, 


San Francisco, 


Dec, 


'96 


Prof. Elmer E. Brown, 


Berkeley, 


. Dec, 


'97 


F. A. Molyneaux, 


Pomona, 


Dec, 


'97 


Frank Morton, 


San Francisco, 


. Dec, 


*97 


Prof. Geo. H. Howison, 


Berkeley, 


Dec, 


'98 


Prof. Fernando Sanford, 


Palo Alto, 


. Dec, 


'98 


P. M. Fisher, 


Oakland, . 


Dec, 


'98 


J. W. Linscott, 


Santa Cruz 


. Dec, 


'99 


Prof. Irving Stringham, 


Berkeley, 


Dec, 


'99 


Miss Lucy Washburn, 


San Jose, 


. Dec, 


'99 


^Deceased. 
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In accordance with the request of the Association (page 90 
of Proceedings) the following circular letter has been sent out 
by the Council of Education: — 

To School Superintendents and County Boards of Education of the State 
of California: 

The undersigned were appointed by the State Council of 
Education, at its meeting in Santa Cruz, December 28, 1894, as 
members of a committee to report on the question of the course 
of study for elementary schools. 

Instead of preparing at once a complete curriculum for the 
elementary schools, this committee is desirous of proceeding as 
follows: First, to secure thoughtful and extended study of the 
question on the part of practictu teachers in all the counties and 
cities of the State; Second, to secure the setting apart of at least one 
half -day of the next Institute in each of the counties and cities of 
the State for the discussion of this question; Third, to have papers 
prepared for presentation in these special sessions of the Institutes 
with reference to the course of study as a whole or some of its 
particular aspects, which papers shall be discussed by the teachers 
in attendance; and, finally, to have resolutions passed or the results 
of these discussions summied up in some other form of statements, 
which shall be transmitted to this committee. Such expression ojf 
the judgment of the teachers of the. State, especially when that 
judgment is based upon a careful and impartial study of the 
question proposed, will be of great value to the committee in the 
preparation of its report. 

May we invite your active co-operation in carrying out this plan 
in your respective counties and cities? 

For the first series of special questions to be submitted for 
such study and discussion we would respectfully propose the 
following: — 

1. Of the four great branches of study enumerated by the 
Committee of Ten, viz: Language (including, Reading, Writing, 
Language Lessons and Grammar), Mathematics (including Number 
Work, Arithmetic, etc.), Historv (including Literature and History 
proper) and Natural Science — snould all be studied in each of the 
elementary grades? 

2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, what, and 
in what grades? 

3. If all should be pursued, what proportion of time should be 
given in each grade to each of the four branches? 

4. Can any one study be designated in each of the grades 
which should be regarded as the chief study of that grade. 

5. Should any one of the four great branches receive a notable 
increase of attention over that which it now receives in the practice 
of the schools? 

6. How far and in what way should the natural tastes and 
aptitudes of the children be taken into account in determining the 
work of any given grade? 

7. How far and in what way should the work be determined 
by the prospective life work of the children? 
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We desire to emphasize the importance of discussions based not 
merely upon preconceived opinions or results arrived at haphazard, 
but upon a painstaking studv of the literature of the question and 
careful observation of the effect of studies upon the children in the 
schools. We would recommend especially that the two following 
works be read by all the teachers: — 

The Report of the Committee of Ten (published by the American 
Book Co., Chicago). 

The Report of the Committee of EHfteen (published by the Edu- 
cational Review — Henry Holt & Co., New York). 

In addition to these reports, the best available literature, bearing 
upon the subject, should be read as widely as possible. 

The following may be mentioned as suggestive works: — 

White: Elements of Pedagogy. (American Book Co., Chicago.) 

McMurry: General Method; and Special Method for History 
and Literature, Reading and Geography. (Public School Publishing 
Co. , Bloomington, 111. ) 

Hill: The True Order of Studies. (G. P. Putman's Sons, New 
York.) 

Parker: Talks on Pedagogics. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., Chicago.) 

If the plan here proposed meets with your approval, may we ask 
you to present it to your teachers and enlist their hearty co-operation 
m carrying it out? Will you kindly send us, within one week of the 
close of your institute, a copy of any statement or resolutions bearing 
upon the subject which your teachers may. have adopted? We shoula 
be particularly pleased to have added to such expression of the views 
of your teachers an expression of your own views upon the subject. It 
is our purpose to embody the results of our inquiry in a preuniinary 
report, to be presented at the meeting of the Council of Education 
next December, and to be made the basis of discussion for the year 
following. In counties and cities where the Institute for the current 
year has already been held, we would suggest that the attention of 
the teachers be called to these questions, and preparation be made for 
their discussion in the next Institute; but that In the mean time the 
Superintendents and County Boards send us an expression of their 
own views in response to these inquiries, to be embodied in the Decem- 
ber report. 

The committee has not been authorized to incur so great an 
expense for printing and postage as would be involved in sending a 
copy of this circular to all the teachers of the State. We should 
esteem it a great favor if Superintendents would undertake to send 
out from their own offices a circular embodying either the whole or 
the chief part of the matter here presented. 

Hoping for your active support in this important movement, 
we are. Very respectfully, yours, 

J. W. LiNSCOTT, 

Elmer E. Brown, 
Lucy M. Washburn, 
j as. a. foshay, 
P. M. Fisher, 

Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 



California Teachers' Association 



PREAMBLE 

For the purpose of furthering the educational interests of the 
State, of giving efficiency to our school system, of furnishing a 
practicable basis for united action among those devoted to the cause 
in which we are now engaged, and of securing and maintaining for 
the office of teacher its true rank among the professions, we, the 
members of this Association, do hereby adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION 

Section I. Name.— This organization shall be known as the 
California Teachers' Association. 

Sec. II. Membership. — All persons who are now, or who may 
be hereafter officially connected with the public or private schools of 
this State, or interested in the cause of education, may become 
members of this Association by signing the Constitution and paying 
an annual fee of one dollar. The Secretary of the Association shaU 
annually publish in the November number of the ** Educational 
Journal '' of this State, without expense to the Association, a list of 
the members, provided, however, that before dropping any member 
for non-payment of dues, such member shall, one month l>Bfore that 
publication, be notified that dues for the current year are now 
payable. 

Sec. III. Officers. — The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, 
a Treasurer and a Railroad Secretary, whose duty it shall be to mase 
arrangements for the rate of transportation of members of this body; 
and these officers shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

TertH, — All officers shall serve for a term of one year. 

Election, — The election of the foregoing officers shall be by 
ballot, and any member may place a name in nomination for any 
office, provided, however, that no nominating speeches shall be 
permitted, and that if no person shall receive a majoritv of the votes 
cast for any office upon the first four ballots, at each ballot thereafter 
the name upon the list receiving the lowest number of votes shall be 
dropped, and so on until the majority of the votes shall have been 
secured by one candidate; and this election shall take place at the 
opening of the afternoon session of the second day of the winter 
meeting. 

Sec. IV. Duties and Powers of the Executive Com- 
mittee. — It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to fix the 
time of holding general meetings of the Association, to prepare 
programs, to procure attendance of lecturers and other speakers, 
and to make all the necessary arrangements for the meetings. 

Indebtedness. — They shall not incur any indebtedness in excess of 
the funds in the hands of the Treasurer. 

Vacancies, — They shall have power by majority vote to fill all 
vacancies in office occurring between meetings of the Association. 
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Annual Report, — They shall make to the Association, on the last 
day of its winter meeting, an annual report of its finances and 
membership, which report shall be submitted in writing. 

Order of Business. — The Executive Committe shall have power to 
arrange the order of business at all meetings; provided, that reports 
of standing committees shaU be heard on the afternoon of the second 
day of the winter meeting. 

Sec. V. Meetings. There shall be a general meeting during 
such days as the Executive Committee shall determine, at a point to 
be determined by the vote of the Association, in the same manner as 
heretofore described for the election of officers, so that the claims of 
each city to consideration may be presented by one speaker, who 
shall not occupy more than five minutes; and the Executive Com- 
mittee may call a second meeting in June or July, at such place as 
they may determine. 

Sec. VI. Claims. —All claims against the Association shall be 
paid by the Treasurer upon the order of the President, countersl^ed 
Dv the Secretary. Whenever the Treasurer shall doubt the vafidity 
01 any claim, for which an order on the Treasury may be presented, 
he may submit the same to the Executive Comnuttee. 

Sec VII. Amendments.— This Constitution may be amended 
or altered, provided at least one day's notice, in writing, embodying 
the amendment, or amendments, to be made, be given in open session 
of the Association; and, provided further, the same shall be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, which vote snail be 
taken not later than the next to the last day of the general session. 

Sec. VIII. Council of Education.— The Advisory Body of 
this Association shall be composed of fifteen members, who, together 
with the State Superintendent of Public instruction, shall constitute 
the Council of Education. Its duty shall be to consider and report 
to the general body the desirability and means of securing reform in 
educational legislation and practice. 

The term of office for members of this Council shall be five years; 
provided, however, the first list of members shall be appointed by 
the President of the Association immediately upon the adoption of 
this section ; three to serve for one year, three for two years, three 
for three years, three for four years and three for five years ; and 
annually thereafter three members shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the General Association to serve the full 
term of five years. The Executive Committe shall also have power 
to fill all vacancies occurring in the Council between the meetings of 
the Association ; the appointments so made to be subject to the 
confirmation of the General Association at its ensuing meeting. 

And it is further provided that the President of the Association 
shall, in appointing the list of members, designate the State Superin- 
tendent as Temporary Chairman, and shall also designate a Temporary 
Vice-President and Secretary, and these three shall act as Temporal^ 
Executive Committee of the Council, prepare its first program, and 
serve until a permanent orgaization is perfected. 

The first meeting of this body shall be held in the month of 
July, 1892, at a time and place to be designated by the Executive 
Committee of the Council herein provided for, and thereafter the 
Council shall meet semi-annually, alternating its sessions between the 
cities of Oakland and Los Angeles. 



VALUABLE BOOKS 

..FOR TEACHERS.. 
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National Qeographic Mono- 
graphs 

Inraluable aids to teachers and students 
in Ge^raphy. 

1- PhyslogTaphio Prooesses. 

2- Phyflioffraphle Features. 
Piiveioffrapliio Beffione of the 

U. 8. 
Bxtinot Lakes of Nevada 
Beaohee and Tidal Marshes. 
Northern Anpalaohiana 
Niagara Falls. 
Mount 8ha»ta. 
Geographic Monographs are published 
monthly during the school year. Annual 
subscription, ten Monographs, payable 
in advance 9 1. so- 
Annual subscription, fire copies of each 
to one address, payable in advance, $6.oo 
Single Monographs, aoc 
Remit with order to American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago 

School Interests and Duties 

By Robert M. King. In- 
dianapolis High School. 12mo 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Dr. J. W. Bashford, President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, says "School In- 
terests and Duties' might well have been 
named 'Applied Pedagogy.' It is one of 
the most practical handbooks which a 
teacher cat| own." 

Psychology In Education 

By RURIC N. ROARK. $1.00 

Aims to quicken an interest in mind 
study as applied to education. A valuable 
book to teachers and all whose business 
it is to educate the human mind. 

School Manas:enient 

By Dr. Emerson E. White 

12ma Cloth. $1.00. 

*'I find 'School Management' one of 
the most useful and practical books that 
has been written on the management of 
schools."— Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Bducation. 

Elements of Pedag:os:y 

By Dr. Emerson E. White 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

With the exception of Page's Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, this is the 
most widely read teachers' book ever 
published in this country. 



Theory and Practice of Teaching: 

By David Perkins Page. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Author's copyright edition, edited and 
enlarged by Chancellor W. H. Payne, 
Universitv of Nashville. It contains a 
Biographical Sketch and a Topical Index. 
Probably the widest read pedagogical 
work ever pablished; it was tne pioneer, 
as it is now the patriarch, of profesaioaal 
books for teachers. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Society 

By A. W. Small and Geo. 
E. Vincent. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.80. 

"I have examined Small and Vincent's 
'Introduction to the Study of Society,* 
and like it thoroughly well. It is a rgsum^ 
of the subject sucn as we have needed, 
and will do much to rescue sociolonr from 
the amorphous state in which ft has 
remained a perilously longtime."— Amos 
C. Warner, Leland btanford. Jr. Univer- 
sity. 

Myths of Greece and Rome 

By H. A. Guerber. $1.50 

A new mythology for school, home and 
library. Seventy one sumptuous full- 
page pictures; charming literary style. 

Myths of Northern Lands 

By H. A. Guerber. Cloth 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 

A hand book of northern mythology, 
written in the same fascinating style as 
**Mythso( Greece and Rome.'^ Numer- 
ous full-page illustrations illuminate 
the text and add charm to the work. 
The legends are narrated with special 
reference to literature and art. 

Patriotic Citizenship 

By Thomas J. Morgan. 
$1.00. 

A textbook in Civics for public and 
private schools, reading-circles and for 
all who wish to know the significance of 
the Flag and to understand the privileges 
and responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. It is fully illustrated. 



Books sent prepnid on receipt of price. We also publish the leading Text Books 
of America, adapted to every grade and kind of school, public and private, cit}^ and 
country. Best books— lowest prices— no charge for delivery. We cordially invite 
correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of schoolbooks 



AV^ ERIC AN BOOK CO f\P AMY 

N9W York CInotnnati Chicago Boaton Atiatita Portland, Oro. 

Address A. F. QUNN, Agent, 101 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 







For TBACHBR5, SCHOOLS, and the HOME. 

A noteworthy series of inexpensive school Libraries properly ^aded and well-adapted 
for everyday use and profit in the school and at home. 

Anranged on a broad and liberal plan. Including in its numbers the old-time favorites, the 
classic fables and stories and other productions of the ereat masters and popular writers in 
fiction, history, science, and literature. 



Ko. 1. 



Boott'fl Novels and Poems 

Ten Volumes for $5 75 

Six great historical romances, three stirring 
and erer-popular poems, and the charming 
**Tales/j-the masterpieces of this great Magi- 
cian. There are no better books to interest 
▼oong people in all that is wholesome in 
Ilteruare. 

Ko. 2. Old-Time Glaeeloe 

Ten Volumes for $4.75 

Ten old-time, eTer-frefih, ever-interesting 
Classios which hold their sweetness and good- 
ncM as the years roll round. Other books come 
and go, but Uiese abide. 

Ko. 8. Popular Fables and Stories 

Ten Volumes for $4.75 

Interesting and instructive fables, fairy tales 
and popular stories for young folks written in 
an attractive style. They are as charming and 
instructive as the great masters of language can 
make them. 

Ko. 4. Standard Bnfclish Classics 

Ten Volumes for $5.25 

Staunch, sterling, sensible books by English 
classical writers. They are the finest and oest 
known works of our world-famous authors. 

Ko. 6. Buflrby Library for Yo^nv 
Men. Ten Volumes for $5.60 

The best t>ook8 are none too good as an in- 
centive to young men who are ambitious to 
make a place for themselves in this world. They 
should read and re-read these stirring books. 

No. 6. Beferenoe Library for 
Gramma^ Schools. 

Eighteen Volumes for $14.50 

Every Grammar School that is abreast of the 
tim«9S should have these eighteen substantial 
works, arranged for easy reference in the school 
room. 

Ko. 7. Beferenoe liibrary for Higrh 
Schools. Fifteen Volumes for $31.00 

Your high &choollibrary cannot have too many 
sterling books for quick reference. These fifteen 
works will serve to round oat your present libra- 
ry and make it a better source of instruction 
and information to every ambitious pupil. 

Ko. 8. liibrary for Ungraded 
Schools. No. 1. 

Fifteen Volumes for $6 50 

The ungraded school library must furnish 
something for all. Hence it must have a great 
variety of books. Fiction, history, natural 
science, romance, poetry, should be drawn from 
to provide a palatable and nutritious mental bill 
of fare for the boys and girls. 



Ub graded 



No. 0. liibrary for 
Schools. No. 0. 

Twenty Volumes for $11.50 

Every ungraded school needs an all-round, 
serviceable library -something interesting, in- 
structive, and stimulating for all, ftrom the 
youngest to the oldest scholar in sehooL This 
library in actual use will be found to meet this 
want. 

No. 10. A Library for Unffraded 
Schools. No. 8. 

Thirty Volumes for $17.50 

A strong and attractive library for ungraded 
schools. Thirty readable and instructive books 
for everyday reading and referenoe. 

No. 11. A Teacher's Library. 

Sixteen Volumes for $11.50 

A skilled mechanic uses the best tools. A live 
teacher needs good tools in the shape of a well 
arranged, well selected Ubranr to keep in touoh 
with all that Is fresh and choice in ibm educa- 
tional world. This Ubrary will make a substan- 
tial working set of books. 

No. 10. Hudson's School Shake- 
speare. 

Twenty-three Volumes for $10 00 

The most convenient and scholarly school 
Shakespeare in the market. The convenient 
size and shape of the volumes, the clear tyne 
and attractive binding, the intreductions and 
critical notes, all combine to make this a meet 
fitting dress for the worlds great dramatist. 

No. 18. Hudson's Harvard Shake- 
speare. Twenty Volumes for $35.00 

This is pre-eminently the edition for school 
libraries of an advanced grade, for homes of 
culture, for students and for general readers. 
The type, paper, and binding are attractlTe and 
superior, and the introductions and notea repre- 
sent the editor's ripest thought. 

No. 14. Hudson's Harvard Shake- 
speare. Ten Volumes for $30.00 

This library is exactly the same as the preced' 
ing one except there are ten volumes instead of 
twenty. There are four plays in each volume 

No. 16. Home and School Library 

Thirty Volumes for $14.50 

The cream of all that is attractive, sound, and 
wholesome in classic literature. The Judicious 
notes, large type, firm binding and low prioe are 
its strong features. There can be nothing better 
for a basal library for the average school or 
family. 

The separate books of this library have bean 
read and re-read by thousands of young people, 
in our "Classics for Children." 



Oui New Portrait Catalo(2fue of School Libraries, sent free to any address. 

Many boolcs included in these libraries, and others of our publications, are recommended 
by the Editors of the California State Readers to supplement and follow the State Readers. 
Send for Lists . 



QINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 

«;^3rwr«.. »» .w.- ^o^^on, New York and Chicago 



RIVERSIDE LITERIITURE SERIES 

CONTAINS THl FOLLOWING MA8TSRPI1CB8 BSPBBRID TO IN THl NIW 
B1ADBB8 OF THB CALIFOBNIA 8TATB BOABD OF BDUCATION 



THIRD READER — Complementary Readings 



Hawthorne's Little Dttrydowndllly 
In No. 29. Ptper, 16 cents. (Mo. 29 
also bound in unen together with No. 
10. 40 cents.) 

I«onafellow'B Courtship of Miles 
Stan dish. (Selections.) 
No. 2. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 80 cents 

Whittiar'B Mary Qarrin. 

In No. 6. Paper, 15 cents. In No. O, 
paper 90 cents; linen, 40 cents. (No. 6 
also bound in linen, together with 
No. 4, 40 centsJ 

Waahinflrton'B Rules of Conduct 
(Selections.) 
No. 24. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25c 



Franklin's Autobiography. (Selections ) 
Nos 19 and 20. Each, paper, 15 cents ; 
bound together, linen, 40 cents. 

I«on8rfellow'B Paul Revere's Ride. 
In No. 88. Paper 153; (No. 83 hound 
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Thursday Forenoon^ January p, i8<)6. 



OpHE Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Cali- 
FORNiA Teachers* Association commenced its sessions 
in the Oakland High School building, Oakland, January 2, 
1896. 

The Association, including the Alameda County Teachers 
as a body, was called to order in the High School Gymnasium 
at 9.30 a. m. by President Earl Barnes, Superintendent Garlick 
of Alameda having previously explained that it had been 
thought advisable to combine the Alameda County Institute 
with the State Association, of the same date, one program to 
answer for both. 

The song America was rendered by the audience, stand- 
ing. 

The forenoon having been set apart by the Executive 
Committee for the hearing of reports from the Council of 
Education, State Superintendent Black, as president of that 
body, was invited to preside over the deliberations of the 
xnoming. 

Papers were read by the following: J. W. Linscott, Santa 
Cruz; Fernando Sanford, Stanford University; Geo. H. Howi- 
3on, University of California. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



SUPT. LiNSCOTT. 



Your committee, appointed at the meeting of the 
State Council in Santa Cruz, December 28, 1894, to consider the ques- 
tion of a uniform course of study for the elementary schools of this 
State, begs leave to present the following report of progress : 

It was apparent from the outset that the task assigned to this 
committee was a difficult one. Probably no one who has seriously 
studied the problem feels competent to give a final answer to all or 
nearly all of the perplexing questions it suggests. Yet it seems clear 
that, even in the present unstable condition of educational thought, a 
decided improvement of courses now in use is possible. In particular, 
courses which may have been framed with reference to one or two con- 
trolling ideas can hardly fail to receive advantage from an all-rounds 
consideration of the subject from various points of view. An eclectio 
course, taking indiscriminately, a little here from one school of thought, 
and a little there from another, is certainly not desirable; but a course 
framed deliberately and with definite purpose, after a broad and catho^ 
lie examination of the subject, is eminently to be desired. 

Your committee does not interpret its commission as requiring it 
to prepare a course, complete in all details. We submit that a cours>€5 
that should be absolutely uniform for all sections of this great Stat^ 
could not be the best course for all sections of the State. Yet we be- 
ieve that a far-reaching unification of courses is both desirable and 
possible. It is only in minor details that a good education for a child 
in Siskiyou county differs from a good education for a child in Sa0 
Diego county. An examination of the courses of study now in use 10 
the various counties and cities of the State shows less of fundament0>l 
difference among them than is sometimes supposed to exist. In tiHr^ 
respects this State has especial advantages as regards the unification 
of courses of study. The same series of text-books is in use in all o^ 
our public schools; and the schools of each county are organized ai»^ 
conducted under a uniform curriculum, prepared in each case by 
County Board. 



However, it seemed best to your committee not to prepare at once 
even the outline of a course of study, and propose it for general adop- 
tion in the counties and cities of the State. We realize the fact that 
the course of study is not the real educator; the teachers in our schools 
are the real educators, and the course of study is intended to serve as 
a guide and help to them. To accomplish its true purpose, the course 
of study must be so inwrought with the educational thought and pur- 
pose of the teacher who is to administer it that teacher and curriculum 
shall together constitute a compact unit of educational influence. To 
impose upon the schools ab extra a course of study, no matter how 
good in itself, would be to encumber our educational David with the 
armor of Saul. 

What is desirable is a course deeply rooted in the educational 
consciousness of the State — a course in process of healthy growth and 
not an article of manufacture. With these considerations in mind, the 
committee proposed a plan of procedure which should extend over 
several years; which should enlist the cooperation of all of the teach- 
ers of the State; the progress of which should be indicated by a series 
0^ annual reports, each one going further into the subject than did its 
predecessor. For the year 1895, the following definite plan was pro- 
P^>sed for securing the cooperation of the teachers of the State: That 
*^1 city and county superintendents of schools be invited to set apart 
*^ least one half-day of the teachers' institute for the year, to be de- 
voted to the discussion of certain questions proposed by the committee; 
^^^t the results of these discussions be summed up in some form of 
statement to be transmitted to the committee; and that previous to the 
assembling of the institute, and also following thereafter, all of the 
^^chers be requested to devote as much time and thought as possible 
^ the study of the problem proposed. Especial emphasis was laid on 
^^ importance of this thorough study on the part of the teachers, 
^^d a number of works were suggested for reading, especial emphasis 
°^ing laid on the reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen. The 
^^^chers were moreover asked to observe carefully the children in the 
^diools, with a view to a better determination of the actual effect and 
^^lative value of the several studies. Every effort has been made to 
^^cure the formation of intelligent opinion rather than the advocacy of 
preconceived notions. 

As a guide to study and discussion for the year, the following 
8even questions were proposed : 

X. Of the four great branches of study enumerated by the Com- 
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mittee of Ten, viz. : Language (including Reading, Writing. lan- 
guage Lessons, and Grammar), Mathematics (including Number Work. 
Arithmetic, etc.), History (including Literature and History proper), 
and Natural Science, should all be studied in each of the elementary 
grades? 

2. If any are to be omitted in any of the grades, which, and is 
what grades ? 

3. If all should be pursued, what proportion of time should be 
given in each grade to each of the four branches ? 

4. Can any one study be designated in each of the grades which 
should be regarded as the chief study of that grade? 

5. Should any one of the four great branches receive a notable 
increase of attention over that which it now receives in the practice of 
the schools ? 

6. How far and in what way should the natural tastes and apti- 
tudes of the children be taken into account in determining the work 
of any given grade ? 

7. How far and in what way should the work be determined by 
the prospective life-work of the children ? 

These questions and suggestions were all embodied in a circular 
addressed to school superintendents and county boards of education 
of the State of California. The closing paragraphs of this circular 
read as follows : *' If the plan here proposed meets with your approval, 
may we ask you to present it to your teachers, and enlist their hearty 
cooperation in carrying it out ? Will you kindly send us within one 
week of the close of your institute a copy of any statement or resolu- 
tions bearing upon the subject which j^our teachers may have adopted? 
We should be particularly pleased to have added to such expression of 
the views of your teachers an expression of your own views upon the 
subject. It is our purpose to embody the results of our inquiry in a 
preliminary report, to be presented at the meeting of the Council of 
Education next December, and to be made the basis of discussion for 
the year following. In counties and cities where the institute for the 
current year has already been held, we would suggest that the atten- 
tion of the teachers be called to these questions, and preparation be 
made for their discussion in the next institute; but that in the mean- 
time the superintendents and couuty boards send us an expression of 
their own views in response to these inquiries, to be embodied in th^ 
December report.** 
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" The committee has not been authorized to incur so great an ex* 
ise for printing and postage as would be involved in sending a copy 
this circular to all the teachers of the State. We should esteem it a 
^at favor if superintendents would undertake to send out from their 
n offices a circular embodying the whole or the chief part of the 
itter If ere presented.** 

Copies of this circular were sent also to a number of the leading 
Qcators of this State and of the East, and expressions of their views 
licited. 

The remainder of our report falls naturally into three divisions: 
A summary of the responses to this circular. II. Such discussion 
the questions proposed as the committee is prepared to present. 
[I. Definite proposals for the continuance of the inquiry. 

I. Summary op Rbsponsbs to the Committee's Circular. 

From beyond the Mountains, we have received letters relating to 
e subject under consideration from Mr. J. M. Greenwood, Superin- 
tident of Schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, of the 
Uversity of Michigan; Prof. Charles A. McMurry, of the Illinois 
Site Normal University; Principal Francis W. Parker, of the Cook 
tinty Normal School, Chicago; Principal £. A. Sheldon, of the State 
^rmal School, Oswego, N. Y. ; and Dr. Emerson E. White, of Co- 
K&bus, O. We present herewith the text of these six letters : 

SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 

Mr. Greenwood writes as follows : 



'* I will reply to your questions seriatim : 

" I. In the elementary grades all the four great branches should be studied, 
• not with equal stress. Small pupils can do little with the third group. The 
|»liasis should fall on the first and second, and the fourth should be worked 
: chiefly through geography. History and geography are so closely related 
.1 they may be treated together, in part. What literature is introduced should 
"With reading. 

" 3. In the first, second, third, fourth, little can be done in either literature 
history. The literature must be learned chiefly from the reading books in all 
Umon school grades, and history from easy biographical narration till the sev- 
:]x year. In the grades below the sixth or seventh, I think it should be intro- 
fied incidentally rather than purposeful. Young children, as a rule, can read 
tplt biography, but not history, to an advantage. A great danger to be avoided 
ihat of introducing too many studies. Mental anarchy ensues in that case, and 
^ kamer's powers are weakened. 

"3. The greatest amount of time should be given to the first group; the 
k«t to the third, and about equal time to arithmetic and geography. 
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4. Yes; I think so. 
" 5. Only in exceptional or degenerate cases, should there be a difference. 
Besides, I would include in the course music and drawing. 

"6. In reply to this question, I do not see how any one can tell at this 
stage of the learner's progress what will be best in a special line of work. I am 
clearly of the opinion that specialization should not take place, unless the learner 
is a genius or has a tendency toward insanity, below the third jear in the high 
school." 

PROFESSOR HINSDALE. 

Professor Hinsdale writes as follows : 

*' I make such answers to the questions contained in the circular that yon 
have sent me as the demands upon my time and energies permit. If I were to 
elaborate my ideas fully, I should not conclude until I had finished an ztebded 
dissertation. 

'* I. I answer this question in the affirmative. It must be distinctly under- 
stood, however, that the work, in all the branches of study named, must be care- 
fully adjusted to the capability of the pupil. This is a particularly important 
observation in respect to 9ome of the studies or divisions of studies. Of course^ 
formal history and formal natural science cannot be taught in the first grades, hut 
the same kind of stuff that is afterwards used in the elaboration of formal history 
and formal science. 

2. This question has been answered by implication above. 

3. This question I am unable to answer in set terms. I have not worked 
out a careful distribution of the time of the school day, and cannot now undertake 
that problem. In general, the things that are taught in schools may be divided 
into two classes : The elementary school-arts, such as reading, penmanship, draw* 
ing, composition, the elements of arithmetic, and singing, and the studies proper, 
such as history, literature, science, and mathematics, properly so called. What! 
call *the elementary school-arts * are instruments or tools, and my judgment, 
based on considerable observation and refiection, is strong to the effect that in the 
early grades they should be emphasized, though not by any means to the exclu- 
sion of reality or subjects proper. 

**4. To some extent an answer to this question is involved in my answer to 
question 3. I believe in * concentration ' when I am allowed to define it, but have 
never been persuaded that the highly technical ideas propounded by some pcdir 
gogists in relation to that subject are true or useful. I am hardly prepared to 
answer the question in the affirmative as it stands. But a particular study should 
receive more attention in some grades, and in some grades less. Thus, in Bf 
view, the language-arts, speaking, reading, and composition (called, perhap»» 
* language ' ) should be very prominent in the beginning of the elementary school 
course. 

** 5. History and natural science would bear more emphasis in the clemett- 
tary schools than they at present receive. I use the term ' history * in the scitf* 
of the question, including literature and history proper. 

*' 6. The work of any and every grade sliouM have primary reference to th« 
natural tastjs and aptitudes of children, using that language in a rational seitf^ 
It is not my observation, however, that children who fall into the earlier iclioo* 
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ides really dieter very widely in what may be called natural tastes and aptitudes. 

a rule they are interested in about the same things. There is not in my view, 
srefore, any great difficulty in making up courses of study that shall meet these 
ites and aptitudes. My observation is that any child who may properly be 
lied normal can be interested, as a rule, in any work that we have any business 
put in the lower elementary grades. In the decided sense of the terms, * natu- 

tastes and aptitudes* of children declare themselves later than the years with 
lich we are here dealing. Of course some difference is observable at an early 
t in particular cases 

** 7. The prospective life work of children, using that language in a broad 
ise, ought to determine the work that is done in the elementary schools altc 
lier. School education should be a fitting for life work. At the same time, 
ildren generally need the same preparation in their early school experience, 
ecialization of studies, based upon narrower ideas of prospective life work, 
>nld be deferred until the elements or fundamentals of education have been 
ight. All children in the United States, no matter where they live, need to 
idy language, they need to study mathematics, they need to study history, they 
ed to study natural science, and their prospective differences of life work are 
tsuch as to require or to justify specialization of instruction until a consider- 
ly advanced stage has been reached in the schools. I am in favor of introdu. 
ag Latin as an elective into the grades as early as the seventh year, and possibly 
me other work that is now done in high schools, provided it can be done with- 
it friction. Beyond that I see no necessity for specialization in studies below 
lehigh school, as growing out of question 7." 

PROFESSOR MCMURRY. 

Professor McMurry's communication is as follows : 

*' The following answers are submitted to the seven questions in the circular: 

" I. Yes. 

" 2. In the lower grades the studies are not so distinctly isolated from each 
fter. The studies differentiate themselves more and more from each other as 
^ advance in the grades. In the first and second grades it is more difficult to lay 
ttt a definite course of lessons in natural science and literature as clearly distin- 
vished from the other studies^ than in higher grades. It may be well to omit 
^inber work in the first half of the first grade, althoup^h some number exercises 
Wy spring up incidental to the other studies. 

"3. The following division of time among the studies is suggested • 
Reading. One recitation daily. 
Arithmetic. One recitation daily. 
Natural Science. One recitation on alternate days. 
Lritferature or History, One recitation on alternate days. 
Language lessons and Grammar on alternate days. 
Geography on alternate days (3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and,7th grades). 
Writing on alternate days. 
Drawing on alternate days. 

**ThiG programme may be modified Gomcwliat l.i llic primary i^radcs and in 
•*^^ grammar grades, but it serves for a general a\erago. 
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'* 4* No. The principal studies seem to hold abont the same relative im- 
portance throughout all the grades. 

** 5. Yes. History and I^iterature should find a much more abundant use 
in onr common schools, especially the best of American writers and historical 
narratives. This should be true both in the reading lessons and in history and 
literature lessons in all the grades. 

** Natural Science also should be taught more systematically according to 
definite outlines in every grade. As yet, however, no well defined coarse in Nat- 
ural Science studies has been worked out for the use of teachers. In o^der to 
give these studies their proper time and place in the school programme, two 
tilings will be necessary; first, to curtail the time now given to some of the other 
studies; second, to reduce several of the studies to half time with recitations on 
alternate days. 

" 6. So far as children generally show certain natural tastes and aptitndci 
at a given age, the materials of instruction should be adapted to these conditions. 
We should give the children in any grade instruction in which they can take a 
strong and lively interest. The theory of the Culture Epochs suggests a criterioD 
with which to determine the suitableness of materials for any given age. 

" 7. The course of study in the common schools through the eight gradef 
should not be influenced by the particular occupation or life work which awaitt 
them. In the common schools children should be taught those things of univer- 
sal valne to all, no matter what their life business may prove to be." 

COI^ONEI* PARKER. 

The following answers have been received from Principal F. W. 
Parker : 

" I. All the branches here enumerated should be used as means of develop- 
ing the character of children, from the first to the eighth grade inclusive. 

2. See answer to first question. 

3. The only possible guide to regulate the proportion of time woula oe 
found in the effect of the subjects upon the lives of the children. This questioa* 
then, can only be answered by long and careful application of all the subjects. 

** 4. We do not, at present, know enough of the effect of the different sub- 
jects to assign any one study the most prominent place. All we really study i^ 
life, and the laws of life. We study man and nature, and we must have far luor^ 
experience than at present to know the effect of these two main branches of on* 
subject, and to decide which has the strongest influence in the development of 
character. 

"5. The central or main subjects may be designated, as: geography, geol* 
ogy, meteorology, mineralogy, physics and chemistry, botany, zoology, antbrc>- 
pology, ethnology and history. Reading, observation and hearing language^* 
are processes of thinking^ and therefore, in this sense, not subjects of though^ 
but ways of thinking. Mathematics, for instance, form, geometry and nnnil^^^^ 
are modes of judgment. These modes of judgment must be properly exercise* 
by attention to the central subjects. The modes of expression are not subject**'^ 
themselves; they are, on the intellectual side, means of enhancing thnnght powc*"* 
and on the moral side, of developing the motive in the child. The greac resource** 
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then, for stm^, are found in the central subjects, and all other subjects are means 
to an end. Literatore cannot be regarded as a subject in itself; it is a means of 
thinking. 

**6. Psychology, whick gives us a knowledge of a being, including nature, 
tastes and aptitudes, must in itself determine the subjects to be presented, and the 
direction of these subjects; for instance, a child is a social animal, and the direc- 
tion of all mental and moral action must be towards the organization of society. 
We have, then, three things, the end and aim of education, or organization of 
society, the being that moves toward that end, — the child, — and the central sub- 
jects which influence that movement. 

** 7. The highest life work of all human beings is the organization of com- 
munity life, and this should be the end and aim of all education. Whatever 
conies in as a factor in the movement ot community life to a higher level, should 
be put into the school. 

** In conclusion, all education must be thoroughly reformed, if not revolu- 
tionized, in the direction of the organization of society. Here wc find a direct 
purpose for all mental, moral and physical action of the children, and under this 
ideal we are to study education. A school is society shaping itself" 

DR. SHEI^DON. 

The following letter has been received from Dr. Sheldon : 

** I have your letter of the 15th inst In answer I would say that we have 
been studying this subject of a course of study for the elementary grades in our 
own faculty for the last three years. We have come to some conclusions in 
t^ard to some things, and hope before long to express our conclusiDus in pub- 
lished form. The only doubt about it is whether when we get to the end we may 
not change our minds and want to revise the whole thing, a condition that is very 
likely to exist. I am very sure that any statement we may publbh will be sub- 
ject to frequent revision. I will state as briefly as possible my own idea as to the 
proper grouping of subjects in any well arranged course of study. 

" I believe the object of all study should be to know God and obey Him. 
How can we know God ? By studying Him through His works. What are His 
works? We have but two groups of created objects, so far as I can nnderstand, 
one a material group, and the other immaterial. The material group includes 
^e animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The immaterial group — I hesi- 
tate what to say, but am sure that this includes human souls. Beyond this 
1 am in some doubt, but for the purpose in hand this grouping will aid us. In 
studying material objects we consider the form, size and relation of the objects 
studied. These constitute the elements of geometry. We also get ideas of color, 
w^gbt, motion and the general qualities of the objects studied. In these we have 
*bc elements of physics and chemistry, and the arts. We gain also the idea of 
number, which is the foundation of arithmetic and algebra. We consider the 
location, an important element in geography. In sound we have the elements of 
music. 

" In psychology, the spiritual side of creation, we study the motives, the 
feelings, the emotions, the actions, the movements of the human soul. In study- 
^'^gkiatory and literature we are studying in this line. This gives us, as you see, 
^^ groups of study; one, the material objects of God*s creation, the other the 
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immaterial objects. These may be properly termed thought subjects. Having 
ideas which we gain from these objects we wish to express them. For this pm"- 
pose we employ what we term language. Now, language may be arranged in four 
groups. 

** ist. That which expresses through the body, or pantomime, which in- 
cludes gesture and elocution. 

" 2nd. Signs and symbols, as used in mathematics. 

"3rd. We express through art, as in drawing, painting, modeling, sculp- 
ture, music. 

"4th. By oral and written expression, as in reading, writing, spelling, 
rhetoric, etc. 

"This you will see arranges all our studies in three great groups; first, the 
study of material objects; second, immaterial objects; and third, the language 
which we use in the expression of ideas gained in the study of these objects. If 1 
am right in the arrangements I have indicated, then, of course, all these subjects 
must be carried on together from the very beginning in our schools. Nothing 
can be left out in any part of the course. The thought studies, of course, come 
first, and the expression follows naturally. At the beginning of the course I see 
no necef sity for making the third, or language group, a special obiect of study. 
The children get ideas from their studies in science and literature, and simply give 
expression to those ideas. Their education in language comes from their eflFort to 
express themselves. I would therefore at the beginning of the course give little 
or no attention to language studies, as such. I would simply allow the children 
to express themselves in the most natural way. They express themselves in bod- 
ily action, in drawing, in painting, and in oral speech; and I would allow them 
to freely use these forms of expression, feeling confident that in their use they 
would get facility after awhile. It may be best, I think it is, afler a little, to 
take some of the expressive subjects as branches of study for the purpose of 
giving greater facility of expression. I think this is particularly true in number. 
There is hardly sufllcient opportunity for exercise in number in our main lines of 
thought work to give that readiness and accuracy of expression that is necessary. 
When they get out into life, there must be an almost automatic readiness to 
re pond in mathematical calculations and expressions. Such readiness, I believe, 
would not be acquired without some special drill. I think, however, the inclina- 
tion is to begin this study too early in the course. I would allow the expression 
to grow with the children as they find occasion to use this form of language, as, 
for instance, in drawing, in pantomime, and oral speech. Exactly the time when 
it is best to begin this special study of mathematical expression I am undecided, 
except to say, that I think it ought not to come into the first year of the primary 
school. The reading, I believe, is begun too earh', also. The first step is to gain 
ability to use the senses quickly and accurately, and to give ready expression to 
the ideas gained in tlie use of the senses. This is more important to the child 
than it is to learn to read. It is, in fact, better that lie should get his ideas from 
the study of the real objects, than to get them from the printed page. Therein 
more education in it. For thi > reascm I would put off the reading work to a later 
date. If you ask when I would have them begin to read, I cannot tell you. This 
must depend something upon the advantages of the children, upon their previon* 
training, upon their capabilities. I think, however, I would not begin during the 
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first five months of the child's school life. The drawing, I believe, should begin 
with the oral expression. Later, certainly not within the first year, they may 
begin to write. Writing is more difficult than drawing; drawing is more natural 
to children. The drawing I would have ydth color, with a brush, put on in a free 
way. Instmction in drawing, that is in principles or methods of work, ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with the freedom of the children in expressing them- 
selves. If formal instruction were given, it would be sure to interfere. I believe 
such formal instruction should not be given at any rate during the first three 
years of the children's school life. I am not sure as to the best time to begin. 
In spelling I would never have any formal instruction. They spell as they write, 
only be careful that they never spell words incorrectly. 

''Geography includes all the sciences, and in all this nature study and liter- 
ature and history we are preparing for the more formal study of geography, and it 
should come later in the course. If you ask me when to take it up, I must answer 
as in the other cases — I do not know. This depends upon so many conditions 
that I could only answer knowing such conditions. I send you inclosed a sort of 
tabular view of the grouping I have indicated. 

•* I realize that in this brief way I have very imperfectly expressed my own 
Ideas in regard to this great subject. I am sure you will consider it very unsatis- 
frctory. It is unsatisfactory to myself, but from it perhaps you will get some idea 
AS to the thought that is iu my own mind in regard to the proper grouping of 
studies. I am very glad to contribute in any small degree to the great work you 
are doing in California in the department of education. I think you are doing 
more than any other State in the Union. We all look to you for the best that is 
being done in educational work. I trust you will do me the kindness to send me, 
from time to time, the reports that may be published in regard to your proceed- 
ings. Since my visit to California, my interest in your great State has been highly 
augmented, and I am especially interested in your educational movements. I 
hope I may be able to keep in touch with them. Let us both give and take." 

DR. WHITE. 

Dr. E. E. White writes as follows : 

'* I am pleased to learn that the State Council of Education of California has 
undertaken so thorough an investigation of the course of study for elementary 
schools, but may I express my surprise that this investigation is to be put upon 
the imperfect basis of the report of the Committee of Ten— a committee not in- 
struct^ to investigate elementary instruction, and, I may add, a committee not 
well qualified to make a guiding report upon the subject ? The elementary course 
of instruction is the weak feature of this suggestive report. Much of it I cannot 
accept I will send you in a few days a review of the portion relating to arith- 
metic. 

"The enumeration of the branches that should constitute the elementary 
course is obviously defective. It does not, for example, include drawing or manual 
construction of any kind, and is silent respecting instruction in duty and manners! 
The attempt to make history include literature proper, and natural science geog- 
raphy, is an illustration of the confusion into which the elementary studies are 
thrown by the attempt to divide them into four branches. 

"It is impossible for me to answer th^ committee^ questions intelligently 
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on the basis proposed. What is meant by literature as a branch of htsSoryf 
Why does not reading more properly include literature ? What are the children 
to read ? Does not reading include what is read f Again, what is meant by 
' grammar ' ? If the science of language, or technical grammar, is meant, it clearly 
does not belong below the seventh school year. 

" Were I to discuss the questions proposed, I should wish to make a some- 
what different classification of the elementary branches. I should wish to use 
terms that have a definite and well-understood meaning. I would call a spade a 
spade, and not a machine. 

" But let me give a hint on several of the questions. 

" I and 2. Grammar proper should not be taught in the first six years. The 
time for language in these grades should be devoted to the art of language, and 
the training should be synthetic. History proper has no place in the first years of 
the course. I do not call stories, myths, and biographies (such as are told chil- 
dren) history. Lessons on plants and animals (facts of observation) should be 
given early; but are these facts^ as taught the first three years of school, natural 
science f Have the Indians a knowledge of the natural sciences f What is the 
distinction between common knowledge (the result of common observation) and 
scientific knowledge ? What is meant by the scientific phase of school instruction ? 

"You see that we must define our terms before we attempt to make state- 
ments as a basis of pedagogy. The present tendency to use vague, comprehensive 
words is confusing pedagogical discussion. 

"3. What is said above applies to this question. I/anguage and mathe- 
matics, as defined, should be taught in all grades. The terms * History ' and 
'Natural Science ' are too indefinite, as here used. We judge that the proportion 
of time will vary in the different grades. 

"4. If by ^ chiefs study is meant the study that receives most time and atten- 
tion, clearly language, as defined, should be made the chief study. If by ' chief 
is meant central and inclusive^ no one of the elementary branches is in this sense 
a 'chief study.' 

"5. I am inclined to think that nature studies, not necessarily natural 
science^ should receive an increase of attention; also history and literature in the 
proper grades. But the studies just now needing special emphasis are ' morals 
and manners ' and the art studies— not included in the ' four great branches. ' The 
schools should put character before learning. 

" 6. The natural tastes and aptitudes of children as a class should, of course^ 
be taken into account in determining the work of each grade. ' School instruc- 
tion, both in matter and method, should be adapted to the capability of the 
learner,* is a sound principle of pedagogy. The learner's capability includes 
natural aptitude and taste; but the question may refer to those individual apti- 
tudes and tastes in which pupils differ. I know of but one way to determine a 
child's aptitude and taste for a given study, and that is to teach him at least its 
elements. A child's taste for anything depends somewhat on his knowledge of 
that thing. Of course, a child can show neither taste nor aptitude for that of 
which he is entirely ignorant. In brief, a child's tastes and aptitudes cannot be 
divined de novo. His dislike for a study that he is pursuing, may be due entirely 
to his approach to it or the manner in which he is taught. In my judgment, there 
is a large amount of nor>i»ense current on the following of the individual tastes 
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and aptitudes of young pupils. ' If the blind lead the blind/ where will both 
fall ? It is vastly more important to know the common tastes and aptitudes of 
children in school instruction than to know their individual tastes and apti- 
tudes which are changing from term to term. No course or method of instruc- 
tion can be based on the differences of pupils in the same class or grade. These 
difierences are met by modifications or adaptations of the general method to the 
individual pupil. 

" 7. The work of the school should be chiefly determined by the fact that 
its chief end is manhood and womanhood. Duty is the great life-work of man. 
School instructioQ should not be determined by the prospective pursuits or occu- 
pations, and, for one good reason, no one can possibly guess the future trade or 
pursuit of a young chil^. School training should be ' an apprenticeship in right 
living/ as the French Programme puts it, and a general preparation for all pur- 
suits and callings. You do not wish me to give an opinion on the extent to 
which the State may provide special schools to teach given trades. I take it that 
the question relates to general education — the education provided for all youth. 
"Please excuse any dogmatism that may appear in the above answers. 
Opinions, if real opinions, are liable to be positive, if not dogmatic." 

IN CALIFORNIA. 

The tables given below summarize expressions of opinion relative 
to the elementary course of study, which have come to the committee in 
the following forms : 

a. Resolutions adopted at the institutes of the following counties : 
Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, San I^uis Obispo, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, Tehama; 

b. A tabulated summary of the views of 100 teachers of Mon- 
terey county, prepared by Mr. J. B. Hickman; 

c. A tabulated summary of the views of 215 teachers of the city 
of Los Angeles, prepared by Mr. W. O. Lowe; 

d. Letters from the following individuals : 

From Oakland: Superintendent J. W. McClymonds; Mrs. M. J. 
Ayres, Mrs. Sarah B. Byrod, Misses M. Burrows, Bertha Peibush, C. 
N. Gibson, C. E. Reed, Flora R. Smyth, Stella G. Trask, and A. L. 
Zabel, of the Clawson school; Miss H. M. Mullen, of the Harrison 
school; Miss A. P. Aldrich, of the Lafayette school; Miss Elizabeth 
Powell, of the Grant school; Mrs. Ellep Gibbs, of the Garfield school. 

Ffom San Rafael : Miss McAllister. 

From the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Dr. Edw. T. Pierce. 

From the University of California : Mr. Frank Dunn. 

As might be expected, the reports from different quarters vary 
considerably in the form in which they are presented. Some of these 
differences necessarily appear in the summary as here given. Very 
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few of the reports gave direct and unqualified answers to the seven 
questions asked. The qualifications and explanations added much to 
the value of the reports; they added, too, to the difficulty of tabula- 
tion. The attempt has been made to incorporate into the tables every 
idea explicitly set down in the material at hand. A word or two of 
caution in regard to the interpretation of the tables seems necessary. 

1. As noted above, some of the respondents have qualified their 
answers in various ways; for instance, by a change in the definition 
of the terms used in Question i. 

2. It is possible, in some cases almost certain, that qualifications 
of replies, similar to those which some have explicitly stated, existed 
in the minds of respondents who have not expressed them. The 
tables summarize the received replies at their face value. 

3. Opinions not really at variance may appear to be so, because 
they have been expressed by persons laboring under very different 
conditions. In fact, it will be impossible to understand fully any of 
the answers to Question 5 without knowing the exact historical view 
upon which it is based. 

4. Several respondents have expressly mentioned geography. 
Some classify it with the History group, others with the Natural 
Science. Doubtless all from whom replies have been received had 
geography in mind; but in cases where it is not mentioned, it is im- 
possible to tell just what place has been assigned to this branch. The 
form of the question proposed was not such as to obviate this ambi- 
guity. 

5. It is quite evident from the tables that the allotment of more 
time to one subject than to another is not always intended to imply 
that the former possesses greater educational value than the latter. 

6. Some respondents replied to only a part of the questions. 
Any attempt at averaging replies on the basis of the total number of 
replies as given above would, accordingly, be misleading. 

7. It goes without saying that the committee makes no attempt 
to settle any question by a majority vote. This summary has a value, 
however, as indicating the present drift of educational opinion in the 
State. 

The questions of the committee are answered as follows : 

QUESTION I. 

Yes: Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, San h^ 
Obispo, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, and Tehama counties; 45 per cent <^ 
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the teachers of Los Angeles; 60 teachers of Monterey county; Ayres, 
Burrows, B3rrod, Dunn, Gibbs, Gibson (as far as possible), McAllister. 
McClymonds Pierce, Reed, Zabel. 

QUESTION 2. 

Technical grammar omitted in first six years : San Luis Obispo 
county; McAllister. 

Grammar omitted in all elementary grades: Aldrich. 

All but language omitted in first grade: i]4 per cent., Los 
Angeles. 

Mathematics omitted from the first grade: 3, Monterey county; 
Aldrich (also from half of second grade), Pierce ; — from grades two to 
five, seven, and eight: each one teacher of Monterey county. 

Number omitted from first g^ade: 44 per cent., Los Angeles; Fei- 
bush, Mullen, Powell, Trask (may be omitted without disadvantage). 

Number from first and second grades: 8 per cent., Los Angeles; 
Smyth. 

Abstract number work from the first two years: Gibbs. 

History from the first grade: 8 per cent., Los Angeles; 8, Mon- 
terey county; Aldrich (also first half of second grade), Powell. 

History from the first and second grades : 4 per cent., Los An- 
geles; Powell ; — from the first three grades : 10 per cent., Los Angeles. 

History (proper) from all primary grades : Mullen ; — from the first 
four grades : 5 per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the first five grades: 5 
per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the first seven grades : 2 per cent., Los 
Angeles. 

In addition to those already enumerated, teachers of Monterey 
county would omit History in specified single grades as follows : sec- 
ond grade, 7; third grade, 5; fourth grade, 2; fifth grade, i. 

Natural Science from the first grade : 3 per cent., Los Angeles; 
7i Monterey county ; — from the second grade : 24, Monterey county ; — 
from the third grade: 21, Monterey county; — from the first three 
giades : 4 per cent., Los Angeles ; — from the fourth grade : 18, Mon- 
terey county ; — from the fifth grade : 7, Monterey county • — from the 
first five grades : $% per cent., Los Angeles. 

QUESTION 3. 

Carefully prepared tables of time allotment have been sent in, 
"^th by counties and by individual correspondents. It would be a, 
^^^y difficult matter to sum up all of these tables in one, and very 
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little would be gained from such a summary. We select, accordingly, 
two examples, which may serve as representatives of the whole num- 
ber. The first is that prepared by the Santa Cruz County Institute : 

Primary Grade. Intermediate. Grammar. 

I8t, 3nd. 3rd Yrs. 4th. 5th , 6th Yra. 7th, 8th, 9th Yrs. 

Language % of the time yi of the time % of the time 

Mathematics % *' X " H 

History Ye ** H " X 

Science % ** X ** X 
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The second was prepared by the joint institute of the city and 
county of Sacramento. The numbers represent the per cent, of the 
whole time given to the group of studies indicated : 

Gradb. Language. History, Arithmetic Naturai, Sciencs, 

(including (Numbers). (induding- 

I.iterature). Geography). 

1 85 5 5 5 

2 50 20 15 15 

3 50 15 25 10 

4 and 5 50 15 20 15 

6 and 7 40 15 25 20 

8 and 9 35 20 25 20 

The Institute of Kern county did not think it advisable to make 
any specific allotment of time, but presented suggestions regarding 
the proper treatment of Nature Studies, Mathematics, and History. 

The Institute of San Joaquin county concurred in the main with 
the tabulated apportionment of time given in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. The points of difference are set forth in a table 
published, together with the remainder of the report of the same insti- 
tute, in the Pacific Educational foumaliox December, 1895. 

QUESTION 4. 

No: Kern, San Joaquin, Santa Cruz, and Stanislaus counties; 16 
per cent., Los Angeles; Dunn, Gibbs, Trask. 

None in the ninth grade: Tehama county. 

None in the last four grades : Santa Clara county. 

Language throughout the grades : Sacramento and San Luis 
Obispo counties; 55 per cent., Los Angeles; 14, Monterey county » 
Aldrich, McClymonds, Pierce. 

Language in the first grade : Smyth ; — in the first three graded • 

9 per cent., Los Angeles; — in the lower grades: Ayres, Byrod; — i'^ 
the primary grades : Feibush ; — in the first four grades : Burroinr^ 

Zabel ; — in the first five grades : Santa Clara and Tehama counties ; 

in the first six grades : Gibson ; — in the first two grades, Languag^^ 
in the griades above, Language with Literature : Mullen. 
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Reading in the first and second grades : Powell ; — in the second 
grade : Smyth ; — in the first four years : Humboldt county ; — in the 
primary grades : i$}i per cent., I<os Angeles. 

Language and arithmetic throughout the grades : 2}4 per cent. 
Los Angeles. 

Mathematics in the third and fourth grades : Reed ; — in the sixth 
and seventh grades : Tehama county ; — in the ninth g^ade : Palmer. 

Number in the fourth and fifth grades : 9 per cent., Los Angeles. 

Arithmetic in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades : Humboldt 
county. 

History in the last four years : McAllister ; — in the eighth grade: 
Tehama county. 

Literature in grades 8 to 10 : Humboldt county ; — in the seventh 
and eighth grades : 9 per cent., Los Angeles; Gibson ;— in the eighth 
grade: Smyth. 

Natural Science in the first five years : McAllister ; — in grades 
five to eight : Zabel. 

Science and History coordinated : Palmer. 

QUESTION 5. 

Yes: 3 per cent. , Los Angeles. 

None: 13 per cent., Los Angeles; Byrod, Powell, Trask. 

Language : Sacramento, San Luis Obispo, and Santa Cruz coun- 
ties; 55 per cent., Los Angeles; 18, Monterey county; Ayres, Gibson. 
Pierce. 

Mathematics : 4, Monterey county; Dunn. 

Mental Arithmetic : i J4 per cent., Los Angeles. 

History : Humboldt, Kern, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Cruz, 
and Stanislaus counties; g}4 per cent., Los Angeles; 8. Monterey 
county; Dunn, McAllister. 

Literature : ^j4 per cent., Los Angeles; Pierce 

Geography : i per cent., Los Angeles. 

Reading : 6 per cent., Los Angeles. Oral Reading: Mullen. 

Natural Science: Humboldt, Kern, San Joaquin, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, and Tehama counties; g}4 per cent., 
i'Os Angeles; 37, Monterey county; Aldrich, Burrows, Dunn, Mc- 
AHister, McClymonds, Smyth, Zabel. 

Observation work in nature study : Gibbs. 

QUESTION 6. 

Yes : San Joaquin and Stanislaus counties; 9 per cent., Los An- 
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geles; (as far as possible, 3 per cent., Los Angeles); 19,* Monterey 
county; Aldrich, McAllister. 

Yes, if the question means by tastes and aptitudes, those peculiar 
mental qualities which, according to the laws of mental development, 
characterize children's mental attitude at various stages : Sacramento 
and Santa Cruz counties; 6 per cent., Los Angeles; Ayres, Dunn, Mo- 
Clymonds, Reed. 

No: Humboldt (except in rare cases of special talent), Kern (spe- 
cial tastes to be encouraged, but not to the detriment of other work). 
and Tehama counties; 30 per cent., Los Angeles (in lower grades); 
I per cent., Los Angeles (except in high school work); 48, Monterey 
county; Burrows, Byrod (under class sj'Stem), Gibson, Mullen (under 
the system of a single course of study for an entire city), Powell and 
Trask (under class system), Zabel (except in cases of rare special 
ability). 

QUESTION 7. 

Yes: 19 per cent., Los Angeles; 22, Monterey county (in last two 
years, 2, Monterey county); Ayres, Byrod, Smyth. 

Yes, if life-work means duty as a citizen : Kern, San Joaquin, 
San Luis Obispo, and Santa Cruz counties; Dunn, Trask. 

No: Sacramento and Tehama counties; 60 per cent., Los Angeles 
(in first three grades, 13 per cent., Los Angeles); 55, Monterey county; 
Burrows, Feibush, Gibson, McAllister, McClymonds, Pierce, Zabel- 

No, if life-work means some particular trade or profession : Kern, 
San Joaquin, and Santa Cruz counties; Dunn, Trask. 

Work should be as practical as possible: 8 per cent., Los An- 
geles. 

The environment of the county should determine the course of 
study : Humboldt county. 

Your committee is aware that much careful work has been devoted 
to this subject during the year, which is not represented in this tabular 
statement. A valuable report, prepared by the faculty of the State 
Normal School at San Jos6, reached the committee too late to receive 
the extended notice which it deserved. Printed copies of this report 
have been issued. It will repay careful reading. Resolutions were pre- 
pared in the county institute of Lake county, but have not yet reached 
the committee; reports received from Calaveras, Fresno, and Solano 
counties are omitted from the tables for the reason that their form does 
not lend itself to tabular presentation ; the first report received, a per- 
sonal letter from a member of a county board in the northern part of the 
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ate, was unfortunatdy lost before the wcn-k of tabulation began; a let- 
r received from Principal F. L. Burk, of Santa Rosa, referred to else- 
tiere in this report, discusses the general subject rather than the 
lestions in detail; and letters received from ten teachers in the 
>mpkin8 school, Oakland, relate chiefly to a particular grade each, 
id so do not readily admit of tabulation in the statement as sub- 
itted above. The committee's circular was reprinted, either as a 
sole or in part, in the following counties : Alameda, Humboldt, 
em, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Tehama. Mimeograph 
pies were prepared and sent to all of the teachers in San Rafael, 
inted reports were issued after the institute in Humboldt and Santa 
HZ counties. Doubtless other work of value along similar lines has 
en done which has not come to the knowledge of the committee. 

II. Discussion of the Questions Proposed. 

Of the questions proposed by the committee, the most funda- 
ental are those numbered 6 and 7. It is evident from the answers 
nt in to the committee that these questions have been variously in- 
rpreted, and a restatement seems desirable. 

It was not the intention of the committee that these questions 
lottld relate to individual differences among pupils. They were 
eant to be of general application, having to do with those broad psy- 
lological characteristics in which all children share, and those broad 
kAslI conditions to which all are, in divers ways and varying degrees, 
ibject. The question of the weight to be attached to individual dif- 
irences may reasonably receive separate consideration. 

Your committee would accordingly propose the following revised 
orm of questions 6 and 7 : 

6. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
^ades be determined by the prevailing tastes and aptitudes of children 
f the age commonly found in each of those grades ? 

7. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
Hides be determined by the need of preparation for the duties of life 
1 human society ? 

We would also propose the following additional questions : 

8. Are there other general principles which should have influ- 
*oe in the determination of the course of study ? 

9. How far and in what ways should provision be made for the 
Cognition of individual differences among pupils ? 

In the questions as originally proposed by the committee, these 
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ftradamental inquiries were placed at the end of the Ust. This ar- 
rangement was intentional. We believed that in the consideration of 
the more immediately practical questions, Nos. i to 5 inclusive, 
thoughtful teachers would become impressed with the fact that their 
conclusions throughout depended upon the point of view; and that 
they would be the more disposed for that reason to subject their own 
point of view to serious scrutiny. In this we have not been disap- 
pointed. The discussions in several of the teachers' institutes and 
elsewhere have revealed a growing disposition to inquire into the rea- 
sons underlying the opinions expressed. 

If we mistake not, current discussions of the school curriculum 
reflect now t^hiefly the one, now the other, of the two general views of 
education referred to in questions 6 and 7 respectively. The one view 
is chiefly psychological. It would determine the course of study by 
what it finds within the child. The other is chiefly sociological. It 
would determine the course by considerations from without. On the 
one hand, Plato said long ago, ''The purpose of education is to give 
to the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the perfection of 
which they are capable.*' On the other hand, we have this fh>m Mil* 
ton : '' I call therefore a complete and generous education that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war.'* In more recent 
times, we have the familiar definition of Stein : ^' Education is the 
harmonious and equable evolution of the human faculties by a method 
founded upon the nature of the mind for developing all the faculties 
of the soul, for stirring up and nourishing all the principles of life, 
while shunning all one-sided culture and taking account of the senti- 
ments on which the strength and worth of men depend;" and still 
more recently we find Joseph Payne saying, **The science of educa- 
tion is a branch of psychology.*' On the other hand, Alfred Pouill^e 
has said, '' The only object of instruction should be to awaken apti- 
tudes, and never to respond to aptitudes supposed to exist;" and the 
Committee of Fifteen : ** Your committee is of the opinion that psy- 
chology of both kinds, physiological and introspective, can hold only 
a subordinate place in the settlement of questions relating to the cor- 
relation of studies. The branches to be studied, and the extent to 
which they are studied, will be determined mainly by the demands of 
one's civilization. These will prescribe what is most useful to make 
the individual acquainted with physical nature and with human nature 
so as to fit him as an individual to perform his duties in the several 
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institutions — family, civil society, the state, and the Church. But 
next after this, psychology will furnish important considerations that 
will largely determine the methods of instruction, the order of taking 
up the several topics so as to adapt the school work to the growth of 
the pupil's capacity, and the amount of work so as not to overtax his 
powers by too much, or arrest the development of strength by too lit- 
tle. A vast number of subordinate details belonging to the pathology 
of education, such as the hygienic features of school architecture and 
furniture, programmes, the length of study hours and of class ex- 
ercises, recreation, and bodily reactions against mental effort, will be 
finally settled by scientific experiment in the department of physio- 
logical psychology.'* 

It appears that we have before us two widely divergent views, the 
practical consequences of which are direct and important. Is, then, 
the course of study to be shaped with reference to the all-round, har- 
monious development of powers which we find in germ in every nor- 
mal child, and which we find coming into prominence in a more or 
less regular sequence through the period of growth; and if so, what 
principle shall determine wherein such ** all-roundness" and **harmo- 
nionsness" consist? Or is the course to be shaped with reference to 
preparation for life in the institutions of society — preparation for self- 
support, intelligent obedience to law, patriotic devotion to the com- 
mon weal, efiective cooperation with one's fellows in the varied rela- 
tions of life ? 

Doubtless both considerations must be taken into account; but 
how are the two to be adjusted to each other ? This is a problem call- 
ing for thoughtful study, and we commend it to the teachers of the 
State as a subject for their investigation and discussion during the 
coming year. The paragraph quoted from the report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen is highly suggestive and stimulating, and will repay ex- 
tended consideration. We believe, moreover, that these questions 
will suggest the need of a more minute examination of the psychology 
of development than has yet been undertaken, as well as a more criti- 
cal inquiry into the bearing of recent investigations in the domain of 
social science. 

The classification of studies adopted by your committee agrees in 
the main with that employed by the Committee of Ten. We were in- 
fluenced in the selection of this particular scheme of classification by 
the following considerations : Some classification seemed necessary in 
order to obviate the danger that the discussion would become hope- 
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lessly entangled in the multitude of subjects entering into the ordinary 
school course. A general survey could be obtained only by grouping 
subjects under a few great heads. The teachers of the State are al- 
ready somewhat familiar with the grouping employed by the Commit- 
tee of Ten, and its influence has been felt in the arrangement of recent 
courses in some of the counties. This grouping is, moreover, a good 
one, and brings into prominence some of the most essential relation- 
ships between the several studies. The most serious objection to the 
scheme, in the judgment of your committee, is the fact that it does 
not adequately take into account an important group of subjects hav- 
ing to do with the expressive and constructive aspects of the child's 
activity. Drawing, music, and various forms of manual constructive- 
ness, are widely recognized as entitled to an honorable place in the 
curriculum of the lower schools. Many schools, however, have as yet 
found no regular place for these . subjects in their programmes. It 
seemed best to your committee to begin with the comparatively simple 
scheme of the Committee of Ten, which embraces the subjects taught 
in all of the schools; but in postponing to another report the consid- 
eration of other highly important branches, we would not be under- 
stood as in any degree prejudicing their claim to general recognition. 

It will be observed that in one important particular the classifica- 
tion here adopted varies from that found in the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. In that report, studies in Literature are brought under 
the heading of Language. In the questions proposed by this commit- 
tee, studies in Literature are grouped with those in History. The 
reasons for this change may be briefly stated. It emphasizes the dose 
connection between Literature and History in the lower grades. More- 
over, it makes a sharper division between what we may call the con- 
tent studies on the one hand and the more formal studies on the other. 
It is evident that no absolute distinction can be made between ''for- 
mal" studies and ''content'' studies; but in the classification here 
adopted it will be generally agreed that the groups of Language and 
Mathematics are predominantly formal in their character, and the 
groups of History and Natural Science include studies pursued chiefly 
for the sake of content. 

This classification diflers also from that of the Committee of Fif- 
teen in two or three particulars, chiefly in that it fails to assign an in- 
dependent place to Geography. Geography may be regarded as be- 
longing in part to Natural Science and in part to History. The cur- 
rent view of the study places it mainly in the category of Natural Sci- 
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ence. We may regard it provisionally as belonging to that group, 
and postpone more extended discussion of the subject to another re- 
port. 

The older curriculum, represented by the three R's, — Reading, 
Writing and Reckoning, — belonged almost wholly to the formal side 
of the classification we have adopted. The education provided by that 
curriculum was highly practical, in that it devoted attention chiefly to 
the mastery of studies that might serve as tools for the later acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. It had, moreover, a high disciplinary value in 
that the subjects, being intrinsically of minor interest, made large de- 
mands upon the exercise of voluntary or forced attention on the part 
of the learners. In recent years strong protests have arisen against 
this earlier curriculum because of its barrenness of ideas and its lack 
of far-reaching and fruitful interest. A reaction has come about which 
consists chiefly in the introduction of interesting and instructive ma- 
terial drawn from Literature, History, and Natural Science. The cen- 
ter of gravity of the work of the elementary schools has been shifted, 
so to speak, from the side of the more formal studies to the side of the 
content studies. This change has perhaps been more theoretical than 
practical, yet it has undoubtedly exercised a profound influence upon 
the practice of the schools. In the consideration of the first five ques- 
tions proposed by your committee, we are concerned chiefly with the 
proper proportionate adjustment of the work in these four groups of 
subjects; and more especially with the consideration of the relative 
place of the formal and the informational groups. 

It is to be observed that the complaint of the over-loading of the 
curriculum, which has become general in recent years, is largely due 
to this movement toward the introduction into the course of much 
useful and interesting knowledge. An important practical difference 
between the two sides of the course has come to light. It has been 
seen that the choice of topics is a much more difficult matter on the 
side of content than on the formal side. In the pursuit of the formal 
studies, certain kinds of skill are to be acquired, certain processes to 
be mastered, a certain training of the powers of thought is to be 
secured. These things are relatively definite, and the serious ques- 
tions which arise relate chiefly to minor details. Children must learn 
to read, to write, to spell, to pronounce correctly and distinctly, to 
express themselves with grammatical propriety, to understand the 
relations of the different parts of the sentence one to another; they 
must learn to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, to use common and 
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decimal fractions, and to understand the reasons for some of the more 
advanced processes of arithmetic. When we come, on the other hand, 
to the arrangement of studies in Literature and in Natural Science, a 
wide range of possibilities is open. There is so much which children 
should know, the knowledge of which is distinctly advantageous, that 
it seems impossible to frame a satisfactory course without making it 
almost encyclopedic in its character. Experience and reason show 
that the course cannot be made encyclopedic. The ideal of All 
Knowledge, so fondly cherished by Comenius, cannot be attained in 
the elementary schools. The true wisdom of the framers of courses of 
study on this side must lie in the wise choice of materials; and the 
determination of the principles which should govern such choice is 
one of the most important problems involved in the shaping of a course 
of study. Certain principles of choice will be suggested in a later 
portion of this report. 

Attention may be called to another marked difference between the 
two sides of the course of study. While it is possible on the more 
formal side to secure relative perfection of attainment on the part of 
the pupils, and the degree of excellence attained may be readily tested; 
the chief value of the studies of the other groups is found in the fact 
that they exercise a far-reaching and often impalpable influence upon 
the thought and sentiments of the learners. The formal studies can 
be pursued under pressure, and in them facility, quickness, and per- 
fect accuracy can be sought; in studies in nature and literature and 
history on the contrary, the loving and eager pursuit of the subject 
on the part of the children is to be chiefly desired. Strict accuracy 
has its place here, too, without doubt; but it is not the chief desider- 
atum. Particularly in the primary grades, the main care of the teacher 
in respect to these branches must be to bring the children into sympa- 
thetic association with the things studied. Time must be allowed for 
the growth of living appreciation. Here ** the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and latter rain." 

We have been concerned thus far with the general characteristics 
of the two great divisions of the course of study, with reference to both 
primary and grammar grades of the elementary school. We may 
pass now to a more particular examination of the several groups of 
studies, with especial reference to the primary grades. The primary 
schools of California contain sometimes four, and sometimes. five or 
more grades, including the ''receiving class.*' The statistics in the 
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hands oi the State Superintendent of Public Instruction seem to indi- 
cate that one-half of the pupils who enter our public schools drop out 
before the grammar grades are reached. The public good demands 
that this fact be taken into account in shaping the course of study. 
The work must be arranged with reference to securing a fair degree 
of completeness before the point is reached at which a majority of the 
pupils are no longer under instruction. Doubtless a course can be so 
constructed that the needs of this majority can be met without seri- 
ous disadvantage to the more promising minority. Besides, under a 
good course of study in the hands of good teachers, the average age at 
which pupils leave school can be steadily raised from year to year. 
But the question as to what will be most advantageous to those who 
take only the abbreviated course must be fairly met. 

Attempting to sum up the chief services which the primary school 
should render to its pupils, we may present the case somewhat as 
follows: I. In the first place and chiefly, the children should be 
taught and trained in the exercise. of certain moral virtues. They 
should learn to be obedient, orderly, self-respecting, cleanly, and in- 
dustrious. What is perhaps of still more importance, they should be 
led as far as may be to take a lively interest in some of the better 
things of life. To give them a love for school, and still more a love 
tor knowledge, and to quicken their individual aspirations after better 
things, should be among the chief endeavors of the teachers in the 
earlier grades. 2. They should be given command of the tools on 
which future progress depends. In other words, they should be 
taught to read, to write, and to reckon. These tools are not only 
necessary if they would make any progress by themselves after leaving 
school, or indeed if they would discharge the mere routine duties of 
citizenship; but are also necessary to any effective prosecution of 
higher studies in the school. 3. They should be introduced to the 
fields of useful and interesting knowledge, and be given such a start 
in the pursuit of knowledge that they may be expected to make some 
progress therein after leaving school.* 

The second of these requisites finds reasonably definite provision 
in the course of study. It is met by the earlier work in Language 

* Ab regards the earlier grades of the school we are in substantial accord with the utter- 
uice of the French Commission on Primary Education regarding the 6c0Us matemelUs: "The 
Commiaaion thought that the maternal scnool would have fulfilled its office, if the children who 
ttne fron it were in good health, if their minds were open rather than full, if their jroung con* 
"cieneewere awakened, if they had contracted good habits, if, in addition, they knew a little 
'Mding, writing, and counting, and especially if they had learned to love schooL*'— Revue P6da- 
SDCiqic Vol. Xn., p. 6x3. 
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(reading and writing) and by the more mechanical processes in num- 
ber. Nature studies and easy studies in literature are among the 
materials of instruction best calculated to meet the first of the requi- 
sites mentioned. The same materials are available for the third pur- 
pose ; but the knowledge of these subjects which can be imparted to 
Uttle children constitutes a much less important result of their 
schooling than do the habits, sentiments, and aspirations which may 
be associated with even small acquisitions of such knowledge. 

We may accordingly regard the course of study of the primary 
school as made up on the one hand of definite material of instructioo 
in language and number ; and on the other hand of a wide range of 
possible material of instruction in nature study and literature. We 
may say that attainments in language and number — or at least in 
language — are necessary to the prosecution of higher work ; and the 
pupil's progress here can be definitely ascertained. Nature study and 
literature probably afiect the character of the child more vitally, but 
progress in these studies is too subtle to be accurately measured; we 
can only guess at the pupil's real gains through signs of awakened 
intelligence, interest, and love for the things he has studied. The 
studies then that are necessary for promotion from grade to grade in 
these earliest years are language and (possibly) number; while nature 
study and literature are among the teacher's choicest means of achiev- 
ing the finer and more impalpable results of school work. It seems 
fair that primary school teachers should meet a substantial require- 
ment of instruction in language; and that they should have secured 
to them some reasonable portion of the school day in which to give 
that other instruction which prepares for no sort of mechanical test, 
and which is chiefly valuable for the spirit which it evokes. 

Provision should be made for both sides. It is likely that in the 
first year more than half of the time will of necessity be devoted to the 
language side — to learning to read and write; and throughout the 
primary grades the language studies will require a proportionately 
large time allotment. The lack of knowledge can more easily be sup- 
plied after the pupil has left school than can the lack of the tools of 
acquiring knowledge. The primary schools must not fail to secure to 
their pupils as thorough a training in the English language as time 
and the ability of little children will permit. A skillful teacher can 
give the finest essence of elementary instruction in nature study and 
literature without taking from the time actually needed for language 
studies. Time is easily wasted on either the one side or the other. 
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But here a striking characteristic of the work of the elementary 
lool, and particularly of the primary school, should be mentioned, 
le several branches of study are not sharply separated one from the 
ler as in the secondary school. Its sciences are not true sciences, 
1 no attempt should be made to make them such. It is a common 
ictice of many progressive teachers to render the necessary work in 
iding, language lessons, arithmetic, and other formal studies more 
ractive by associating the instruction in these branches with inter- 
ing material in literature, history, or nature study. Some combi- 
tion exercises of this sort are intended to answer to a definite idea 
the real correlation of subjects. Others are characterized with less 
amess of purpose and often lead to confusion of ideas. Though the 
ejects of instruction in the lower grades are not sharply differen- 
ted as in the higher ranges, some lines of differentiation are impor- 
it, and cannot be obscured without detrimental results. We pur- 
se considering in a later report the general subject of the correlation 
studies. All serious and intelligent efforts toward a true correlation 
serve every possible encouragement. We can give no better word 
caution against the pitfalls of superficial combination of subjects 
an to call attention to the repeated utterances of Alexander Bain 
xm this topic (in ** Education as a Science;** especially chapter IX., 
I "The Mother Tongue").* 

The tools of learning become significant only as they are applied 
> real material of knowledge. The forms of language, number, etc. , 
inst be applied in use to some content or other, and it is important 
lat there should be selected for this purpose a content having the 
neatest possible value in itself. The caution which we suggest is 
irected against the danger of confusing form and content in instruc- 
on, and the closely related danger of distracting the attention of 
ipils by pursuing diverse ends within the same short recitation 
^od. 

We may refer briefly to the problem of the relative place of the 
fo great branches of formal instruction, Language and Mathematics, 
irticularly in the primary school. Lest there should be a possible 
isunderstanding in the use of terms, we may repeat here that in the 
Migoage group is included, for the present purpose, the work in 



* In chapter X. of the same work occurs this sisfnificant passai^e : "I hare everjrwhcre 
hftained as a first principle of the economy or conduct of the understanding that separate 
jccts ahould be made separate lessons. This is not easy when two studies are embodied in 
same composition, as language and meaning; in that case the separation can be effected by 
•pintH one of the two in the background throughout each lesson.*' 
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learning to read, write, and spell, a^ well as the instruction that goes 
commonly by the name of language lessons; and that the term mathe- 
matics, including at the present time in the usage of most primary 
schools merely number work, should cover also any elementary exer- 
cises that may be given in the schools preparatory to the study of 
geometry. 

So far as the lowest grades are concerned, there can be no doubt 
that the various lines of work in language must take precedence over 
the elementary work in mathematics. It is a significant fact that 
each great, new expansion in the child's intellectual horizon is Bsao- 
dated with and largely brought about by a marked increase in hb 
command of language. We can scarcely realize the immense advance 
which the baby makes in learning to talk. In like manner, his en- 
trance upon school work marks another great stage of progress, in the 
acquisition of the power to read and write. We may hesitate to say 
with the Committee of Fifteen that **The whole elementary course may 
be described as an extension of the process of learning the art of read* 
iiig;*' yet the successful prosecution of the later work in all branches , 
of study depends in large measure upon the early instruction in laa* j 
guage. Observant teachers have often been heard to declare that the 
chief diflSlculties they met with in the teaching of arithmetic and other 
branches resolved themselves into difficulties in the use of language. , 
In no other group of subjects, certainly, does the failure to do thor- ; 
ough work in the lower grades of the school aflFect more disastrously 
all later instruction. 

We cannot agree, however, with those who would banish all work 
in number from the lower grades. We believe that most children take 
a natural interest in numbers, and there appears no good reason why 
they should not acquire a considerable degree of facility in handling 
the simpler combinations of numbers in the primary school. In the 
first grade, number work should not be allowed to interfere with the 
effective prosecution of the work of learning to read. It will probabtf 
be a gain in the long run to do none but incidental work in number 
in this grade. And in the primary grades above the first it seems de- 
sirable that such instruction as is given in number should relate chiefly 
to the mastery of mechanical processes. 

As bearing upon the question of the relation of the formal sideoE 
school work to the knowledge subjects, especially in the lower gradeSi 
we may quote a suggestive passage from a letter of Principal P. !♦. 
Burk, of the Santa Rosa schools: ** If by language is meant the power 
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of the child to classify aad name facts of coosciousness which are 
clearly in his mind, then I would be inclined to say in answer to 
Question 4, that in the lowest primary grades he will be kept very 
busy naming and classifying the facts which he has gathered prior to 
his entrance into school life — the facts of concrete quantity, of scien- 
tific relation and of emotion; and I should be inclined to protest seri- 
ously against work which should have for its chief end the addition of 
raw objective facts — indeed, at any point of school education it is to 
be questioned whether addition to the store of raw facts should take 
precedence over the business of arrangement. If we school men will 
kx>k after thorough digestion, the mind will win the food." 

Your committee is not prepared to enter into any formal discus- 
sion of the relative place of the two great lines of study on what we 
have called the content side of the course. As regards nature study, 
an interesting line of inquiry is opened up by the paper of Mr. E. P. 
Xowell, published in the Pacific Edtuational Jour^ial for April, 
1895. No other line of work attempted in the elementary schools is 
1ft 90 chaotic a condition at the present time as is our nature study. 
Probably one reason for this state of things is that suggested by Mr. 
Howell, that courses have been mapped out in this department with- 
out taking into account the actual stat^ of the children's natural inter- 
est Another reason, which may be at bottom the same, is that in 
tins study no valid sequence of topics seems to have been discovered. 
These aspects of the question call for careful and extended investiga- 
tioD. On the side of History, and particularly of those simple forms 
tf narrative which serve as the introduction to History so far as little 
children are concerned, interesting inquiries into the choice of material 
have been undertaken in the State Normal Schools at San Jos^ and 
I^ Angeles. 

Your committee offers this incomplete and wholly inadequate dis- 

cossion of the general subjects entering into the primary school course, 

in the hope that it may at least stimulate the teachers of the State to 

toher study of this great problem. In apology for the fact that this 

leport undertakes to give very few definite answers to the questions 

proposed, we may say that your committee takes the same attitude 

which it has urged the teachers of the State to assume — an attitude 

Hot of advocacy of opinions, but rather of the candid search for truth. 

Of the questions raised, the one offering the greatest practical difficul- 

jes is that relating to the time allotment. There is undoubtedly dan- 

im far of attempting to make schemes of time allotment too minute. Yet 
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the inquiry which this question has aroused seems to your committee 
likely to prove highly beneficial, in that it leads to a close examina- 
tion of the present practice and of the reasons underlying it. The 
quantitative aspect of the first five of the committee's questions centers 
in this question of time. We believe that this may profitably be coo- 
tinued as one of the questions for consideration during the coming 
year. 

The qualitative problem of the determination of the principles 
which should govern the choice of materials on the content side, is 
one demanding long and patient study. We venture to indicate cer- 
tain principles, a consideration of which may prove suggestive to those 
interested in undertaking the investigation of this problem : 

It would seem that since it is impossible to secure encyclopedic 
knowledge, such topics should be selected for the purposes of instmc- 
tion as will present convenient centers for the organization of knowl- 
edge that may be acquired later. Other things being equal, materiil 
should be chosen which will be significant for the higher studies in 
the same subjects; but this does not imply that the elementary wock 
should present an outline of the sciences, literature, and history to be 
studied later. It should rather begin with what is nearest to the child, 
whether locally or in respect to his natural tastes and aptitudes. It 
should be material of such character as may be most likely to insure! 
lively participation on the part of the child and to lead him to desixe 
a long-continued and loving association with the things studied. It 
should be material with which the teacher has already enjoyed sudi 
long-continued and loving association. Thomas Arnold once said, 
**That which we knoiV and love, we cannot but communicate; that 
which we know and do not love, we soon, I think, cease to know." 
Especially in the lower grades, latitude should be allowed to teacheis 
to select topics which they can teach best. Especial pains should, 
moreover, be taken to select material which has a vital and stimuli* 
ting ethical significance. 

Whatever choice is made, it is incumbent upon those who choose 

that they have abundant reason for selecting the few things that sre 

taken in preference to any of the multitude of things which must be 

passed over. 

III. Recommendations. 

Your committee would respectfully present the following rccoai* 
mendations : 

A. That a sufficient number of copies of this report be printrf 
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to supply all of the teachers of this State, and to provide for such dis- 
tribution to representatives of the press and others as may seem need- 
ful to the committee in the further prosecution of its work. 

'1 B. That the State Teachers' Association be asked to appropriate 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars to be expended by the Coun- 
cil in the publication and free distribution of this report, in the print- 
ing of such circulars as may be required for the furtherance of this 
discussion and investigation, and in the payment of necessary postage. 

C. That all county and city superintendents of schools in this 
State be requested to transmit copies of this report to all teachers in 
the public schools of their respective counties and cities, and to set 
apart each one day of the county or city teachers' institute of the year 
1896 for the discussion of the questions proposed by your committee. 

D. That all teachers be requested to give serious thought and 
stndy to the problems presented in these questions and to participate 
in the discussion of the same in the teachers' institutes; and that the 
institutes be invited to sum up and transmit to this committee the 
nesults of their discussions, whether embodied in the form of definite 
lesolutions or in any other convenient form. 

E. That the public press of this State be invited to participate in 
the discussion of these questions. 

F. That this committee be authorized to appoint such advisory 
committees and sub-committees as it may deem desirable for the better 
prosecution of its investigation; and that for this purpose it be not 
limited to the membership of either the Council or the Association. 

G. That one half-day session of the next meeting of the State 
Teachers* Association be devoted to the presentation of reports of the 
further progress of this investigation and the discussion of the same. 

H. Your committee would recommend that the discussions of 
the coming year be directed to the following questions : 

3. What proportion of the time in each grade should be devoted 
to each of the four groups of studies : (i) Language (including read- 
ing, writing, language lessons, and grammar), (2) Mathematics (in- 
cluding number work, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, etc.), (3) His- 
ft^ (including literature and history proper), and (4) Natural Science 
(including observation lessons, nature study, and geography)? 

6. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
grades be determined by the prevailing tastes and aptitudes of child- 
len commonly found in those grades ? 

7. How far and in what ways should the work of the several 
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grades be determined by the need of preparation for life in human 
society ? 

8. Are there other general principles which should have influ- 
ence in the determination of the course of study ? 

9. How far and in what ways should provision be made for the 
recognition of individual differences among pupils ? 

10. a. What studies from the mathematical group should be 
pursued in each of the grades ? 

10, b. In what grade should long division be taught ? 

10, c. In what grade should the study of common fractions be. 
gin ? In what grade should provision be made for teaching the addi- 
tion of common fractions by finding the least common multiple (tf 
their denominators ? 

10, d. In what grade should the study of decimal fractions begin? 

10, e. In what grade should the analysis of problems begin ? 

10, /. In what grade should the/learning of tables of denominate 
numbers begin ? What tables should the pupils be required to learn? 

10, g. What topics in percentage should be taught in the 
schools ? 

iOi h. Is it desirable that the work of each grade should deal 
with one topic or small group of topics in arithmetic ; or should work 
in all of the main topics be continued through several grades ? 

10, /. What place should be given to mental arithmetic ? 

io,y. What topics in algebra should be covered in the course for 
the grammar school ? 

10, k. What should be the general scope and character of in- 
struction in geometry in the elementary school ? 

10, /. What instruction in book-keeping should be undertaken 
in the elementary school ? 

We would call attention also to certain other questions of great 
importance, which are not proposed for regular discussion this year, 
but which it is our intention to bring up for extended consideration at 
some future time : 

What kind and what amount of manual training is desirable and 
practicable in the elementary schools? Should a difference be made 
between the schools of cities, those of small towns, and those of 
country districts in this particular? 

[We would call especial attention to the valuable reports on thi^ 
subject to be printed and distributed this year by the State Teadf 
ers' Association.] 
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What principles should guide in the choice of literary material 
for use in the several grades ? 

What principles should guide in the choice of topics in nature 
study in the several grades? 

What degree of excellence in language work may reasonably be 
expected of pupils in the several grades ? What allowance must be 
made for the lack of home training in language and for differences in 
nationality ? In what way should the study of formal grammar be 
introduced ? 

What correlation or ** concentration" of studies is possible and 
desirable in the several grades ? 

So many teachers have asked for guidance in reading upon the 
general subject of the course of study that we repeat the list of books 
suggested in our first circular, and make some additions to the same : 

The two works that are especially recommended are The Report 
of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, and The Re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen. (These are published by the 
American Book Company and by other publishers of educational 
works.) 

The following additional works were mentioned in our first cir- 
cular : 

IVhiU, Emerson E.: The Elements of Pedagogy. (Chicago, 
American Book Company.) 

McMurry^ Charles A.: The Elements of General Method. By 
the same author, Special Method for History ; Special Method in 
Reading ; Special Method in Geography. (Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Company.) 

Hill, Thomas : The True Order of Studies. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 

Parker, Francis W.: Talks on Pedagogics. (Chicago, E. I^. Kel- 
logg & Co.) 

We may add the following titles of works which will be found 
helpful either upon the subject as a whole or upon particular points : 

Bain^ Alexander : Education as a Science. (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Company.) 

Compayrh, Gabriel : Lectures on Pedagogy. (Chicago, D. C. 
Heath & Company.) 

Lang€y Karl : Apperception, a Monograph on Psychology and 
^^gogy. (Chicago, D. C. Heath & Company.) 

McLellan, James A., and Detvey, John: The Psychology of 
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Namber. (New York, D. Appleton & Company.) [An iaterestiag 
"symposium** on this book appeared in the Journal of EducatUm 
(Boston) for December 5th, 1895.] 

McMurry, Charles A.: A Course of Study for the Eight Grades 
of the Common School. (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publish- 
ing Company.) 

Prince, John T. : Courses and Methods. (Boston, Lee & Shepard.) 

Prince^ John T.: Methods of Instruction and Organization of the 
Schools of Germany. (Boston, Lee & Shepard.) 

We would call attention also to papers and discussions relating 
to the question of Mathematics in the schools, contained in the pub< 
lished Proceedings of the California Teachers' Association for former 
yearSy and particularly to the report of the Committee on Mathemat- 
ics presented at the meeting held in Santa Cruz (1894). 

Valuable papers relating to the problem of the curriculum may 
be found also in the First Year Book of the Herbart Society (to be had 
of Charles A. McMurry, Secretary, Normal, Illinois). 

Those who have access to the Annual Report of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts for 1893-94 will be interested in the new 
course of studies for elementary schools given in pages 305-429 of 
that document. 

In conclusion, we would express our high appreciation of the 
co-operation we have received in the labor of the past year. So many 
have rendered valuable assistance that it would be difficult to make 
individual mention of those to whom we are most indebted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

John W. Linscott, 
£i«MER E. Brown, 
Jas. a. Foshay, 
Lucy M. Washburn, 
P. M. Fisher, 

Committee, 
Adopted by the Council of Education. 

S. T. Black, President. 

J. W. McClymonds, Secretaty, 



The following resolutions were adopted by the California Teachers' 
Association, January 4, 1895: 

''Resolved, That we recognize with great satisfaction the very gen- 
eral participation on the part of our teachers in the investigation of 
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he problem of our elementary curriculum, as inaugurated by the 
itate Council of Education. We believe that the effective prosecu- 
ion of this inquiry during the coming year in every county and city 
tf the State is greatly to be desired. 

**Resolved^ That the Council be and hereby. is authorized to print 
nd distribute gratuitously to the teachers of the State, the reports of 
ts committees on the course of study, on high school certificates, and 
in xnanual training, and that the Council be authorized to draw upon 
he treasury for $200, or such portion of that amount as may be re- 
uired for necessary printing and postage." 

Ea&l Barnes, President. 
Anna C. Murphy. Secretary, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITrEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 

CERTIFICATES. 



Prop. Sanford. 



The committee on the certificating of high-school teachers has been 
instructed by the Council of Education to make the following report : 

Your committee, while recognizing that the present system of exam- 
ination of high-school teachers by County Boards of Education has led 
to an unusually high standard of scholarship on the part of the high- 
school teachers of California, still believes that a more nearly uniform 
system of issuing certificates throughout the State would greatly increase 
the efficiency of many of our high schools. To secure such uniformity, 
it seems necessary that the qualification of applicants should be deter- 
mined by some examining board appointed for the whole State. 

That the present State Board of Education, made up, as it is, princi- 
pally of men engag^ed in university and normal school work, is not an 
ideal board for deciding upon the fitness of high-school teachers, goes 
without saying. The men who, above all others, best understand the 
needs of the high schools are the high-school principals of the State, 
and no board in which the high-school principals do not have the con- 
trolling vote should decide upon the fitness of high-school teachers. 

Again, an examining board for high-school teachers should be as far 
removed as possible from any possibility of political manipulation, and 
should be made up of men and women willing to serve the State without 
pecuniary remuneration. 

To accomplish these purposes, it has seemed desirable to the mem- 
bers of the Council that such board should consist of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Professor of Education in the State 
University, and*three hieh-school principals, to be selected by these each 
year, and that said board should receive no recompense from the State 
beyond the necessary expenses of travel and of conducting such examin- 
ations as may seem desirable. 

It is further recommended by the Council that in the future only 
those teachers who have had a liberal training equivalent to that given 
by the best colleges and universities of the country shall be eligible to 
the position of high-school teachers in California. It is not insisted, 
however, that the whole of such preparation shall have been acquired 
in college, providing the applicant shall be able to show by examination 
that he has reached the proficiency in any general line of study required 
for the baccalaureate degree in our best colleges. 

It is known to the committee that an unusually large proportion of 
the high-school teachers of California are already graduates of reputable 
colleges, and that, with the increased facilities for professional training 
offered in the educational departments of the universities of this and 
other Stales, the supply of university-trained teachers will exceed the 
demand which the above mentioned requirement would produce. 

In addition to the diploma from an approved college, which the 
high-school board may, or may not, be willing to accept as an evidence 
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of suitable scholarship in the ordinary branches of the high-school curric- 
ulum, it is believed by the committee that examinations should be con- 
ducted with the purpose of determining the fitness of the applicant for 
teaching some special department of highnschool work. It is believed 
that the best high-school instructions can be given only by teachers, who, 
in addition to a general training, are especially (]ualified in some particu- 
lar department of knowledge. It would accordingly seem desiraple that 
such examinations as are given should be based principally upon the 
specialty which the applicant expects to teach, and that the certificate 
should indicate the subjects in which the teacher is approved by the 
examining board. 

It is recommended by the Council that two classes of high-school 
certificates be granted, the one good for four years, and the other for life ; 
that the life diploma be granted only after three years of successful ex- 
perience in high-school teaching, and that the board have power to 
revoke-either certificate for incompetence or unprofessional conduct 

It is believed by the Council that the above mentioned requirements 
should be uniform throughout the State, but that principals or school 
boards should have the privilege of making any additional requirements 
which the needs of their particular schools may seem to demand. 

The question as to whether a high-school teacher shall be required 
to have pursued a course of so-called professional study in the educational 
department of some college or normal school was not passed upon by the 
Council. In the opinion of the committee, such a course is highly desir- 
able, and should, if not absolutely required, be strongly recommended. 

Fernando Sanford, 
Prank Morton, 
Elmer E. Brown, 

Committee. 



ON THE CORRELATION OF ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 



Propbssor G. H. Howison, 
University of California. 



What I am about to say to you, fellow teachers, may well enough be 
taken as a sort of introduction to the inquiries which the committee 
from our State Council of Education has invited you to undertake dur- 
ing the year now opening, I mean the inquiries (i) into the course of 
study that is best for elementary schools, and (2) into the arrangement 
of the chosen studies that is most suitable in view of the educational 
aims. You listened to our committee's report with patient, nay, with 
interested attention, and you doubtless no tea, at its close a few moments 
ago, the course of reading recommended as auxiliary to your study of 
the various questions proposed. You therefore cannot have failed to 
take especial notice of the prominence given in Uiat course of reading 
to the two Reports, now heard of everywhere, sent out to the educational 
world by our National Educational Association. I refer, of course, W 
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the "Report of the Committee of Ten" and the ''Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen.** 

These two Reports are named by the committee from onr State 
Council as the primary and chief texts by which your studies on the 
elementary curriculum and its arrangement are to be guided. It is only 
the *' Report of the Committee of Fifteen,** to be sure, that treats directly 
of your question; and the Council has accordingly asked me to say to you 
a few words about that, particularljr with reference to the very lively 
discussion which its exposition of principles has provoked. Still, as onr 
State Council committee has conjoined with this Report of the Fifteen 
the Report of the Ten, doubtless because some principles in the latter, 
though laid down for secondary schools, are felt to be of great impor- 
tance for elementary schools as well, it will be natural and proper for 
me, in what I say, to bring out something of the relations subsisting 
between the two Reports, noticing particularly certain marked differences 
between them. By way of preliminary, it is worth saying that the 
" Report of the Committee of Fifteen *' really contains three distinct 
reports on three very distinct subjects connected, with elementary 
schools, the committee having been divided for this purpose into three 
sections of five memj^ers each ; so that it is only with the second of these 
sections that we are really concerned this morning — the section whose 
report deals with the Correlation of Elementary Studies. We are conse- 
quently to consider, not the views of fifteen, but only of five committee- 
men. For the sake of a brief and convenient style of citation, then, I 
shall refer to these two great Reports, during the rest of my remarks, as 
the Report of the Ten and the Report of the Five. 

Strongly as these two Reports resemble each other in their 
exceptional ability, there is nothing more striking about them than the 
different, yes, the contrasted fates with which they have thus far met. 
The Report of the Ten has been hailed with an acclaim so nearly uni- 
versal that the few dissenting voices are practically drowned in the wave 
of approval ; but the Report of the Five seems in some danger of having 
its voice overwhelmed in the clamor of dissent which it has roused. The 
reasons for this great contrast of fates attending two performances so 
akin in pre-eminent merit, are not merely a matter for our curious 
interest, but are an imperative object of our inquiry, if we would be 
true to the heart of great educational discussions. Accordingly, 
though it will be impossible to do any full justice to the subject in the 
few minutes at our disposal, I will endeavor to show, in a brief and im- 
perfect way, what the main 'causes are that have brought this great 
aifference about. 

Notable of both the Reports is the fact that each is dominated by the 
influence of one mind — that of the chairman of the committee in charge 
of it ; and this to a degree quite unusual in such cases. So that, m 
effect, we haVe in these two Reports the expression of the minds of two 
men of profoundly differing types ; the two, in fact, who by a silent gen- 
eral consent have now for years been acknowledged as in their respective 
kinds unquestionably the leaders of our American education. In the 
Report of the Ten we have the mind of the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and not only upon the matter of an orderly and sound curriculum 
for secondary schools, but implicitly upon the far profounder matter of the 
determining principle for the whole scheme of a people's education. In 
the Report of the Five, we have the mind of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education ; and he, too, in setting forth the principles deter- 
mining the right correlation of studies for elementary schools, findis his 
occasion, and indeed the necessity, to ^ive us explicitly his full mind 
upon the principles that should determine all selection and all correla- 
tion of all studies, if education is to be sound ; and he takes such a 
course in this great matter as to make his mind upon it appear as if it 
were the mind of mankind itself thereon. For his chief argument is. that 
the safety of the human kind as an historical whole is what is is 
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issne in the question of correlating studies, and that the all-controlling 
principle in a ri^ht correlation is the due selection and apportioning of 
studies in the light of their bearing on the historic integrity of the 
human race, and on the inte^ty of each child as a member in a whole 
that is to be historically continuous, and genuinely because historically 
progressive. What really maJces these two Reports so interesting and so 
significant is the conflict latent in them between these two marked per- 
sonalities. We can read in this the deeper conflict of two great t^fes 
of personality — two t3rpes of human aim and |)urpose ; two contending 
view^ in fact, upon the meaning, the explanation, and the direction of 
life ; in short, the conflict of two philosophies. 

The gist of the difference between these two philosophies, and con- 
sequently between the two Reports, is the different value which they 
place (i) upon the native tendencies of each particular human being that 
lead him away from a fixed common type of mankind, and (2) upon 
that universal or rational type. The one proceeds upon the view 
that each peculiar and individual expression of the common human na- 
ture is the one fact of truly cardinal value ; the other, upon the view that 
the supreme consideration must be the type characteristically human — 
not private and peculiar, but public, generic, and, above all, historic. 
The one fills its eye with the single human being und his peculiar whole 
of personal endowment, in no other exactly repeated, and incapable of 
being replaced by an3rthing but itself ; the other, with the imposing 
whole of the universal rational nature, in comparison with which indi- 
vidual variations seem trivial, and which appears clothed with the au- 
thority and majesty of history, and with the incomparable warrant of a 
public judgment that has borne the test of time, of experience, of the 
long conflict of considerate reflection and experience-sobered forethought 
with the complex and adverse circumstances amid which the race has 
had to mature. The one, therefore, finds the chief motives of educa- 
tional aims and methods in the interests of the single pupil ; the other, 
in the rational authority of the human type, historically developed and 
tested and warranted. The watchword of the one will be that word now 
heard so constantly from almost every quarter, the word so natutally 
dear to every modem heart, the word so attractive, so fascinating, — the 
kindling word Interest; the watchword of the other, that word which, 
if often forgotten amid the whirl of contending and confusing interests, 
is still the word that wakes the deepest chords in the human soul whenever 
it is heard, — the commanding woraDutj^, the bracing word Character ^ the 
invigorating phrase A Reasonable Life, Everywhere the one philosophy, 
and accordingly the one Report, echoes to thetheme of election in educa- 
tion, — the greatest possible rani^eof free choice by the individual student 
as to what he will study, guided by what he finds answering to his native 
interest in subjects ; everywhere the other, to the theme of a rational 
system of subjects for study, which is held to express the universal rea- 
son of mankind in its several essential aspects, and which must enter 
into every scheme of education that can claim to be truly human, in the 
sense of being genuinely reasonable. Thus the one philosophy, with 
its accordant report, finds the master principle of education in personal 
native impulse, in personal Desire ; the other finds it in a public or gen- 
eric intelligent juagment, that gets at the abiding heart of human 
nature with all the mass and momentum of history, — in a universal Ra- 
tional Will, which is to judge, to master, and to use, all individual de- 
sires. Consequently, the Report of the Ten appeals directly to the fore- 
most tendencies of the times, the present mood ot the ieitgeisty and 
naturally finds a corresponding response. But the Report of the Five 
has to stem the prevailing current; indeed, has to turn it from its 
course ; and it not only invites the prevalent thought to an unrelished 
self-criticism but it demands as the effective means of this a much subtler 
and deeper order of thinking than the habitual flow of consciousness 
finds easy. This accounts largely, as it seems to me, for the present 
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gfcmter Miooefli of the Report of the Committee of Ten ; tnit it alaofae- 
lells, fl» I beHeve, the profotmder coming aoceptanoe of the Report of 
the Phre — on acceptance that may be slow in mafnring, and that will no 
doabt be attended with coriec ti ve criticism of details, but that will be 
all the more settled and secure. 

Another reason for the difference in fate of the two Reports is nn- 
donbtedly to be fonnd in the difierent methods by wldii^ ^ey are 
respectively supplied with evidence to convince and to influence those to 
whom they are addressed. This difierence of methods is, in part, in- 
grained in the very diffierence of view and aim which we have inst con- 
sidered ; but it is, in perhaps greater part, also owing to tibe character- 
istic powers of Uieir two authors. Without the least di^aragement of 
either, I think we may truly say that if the author of the mat has a 
genius for administration, the author of the other has a genius for 
thought, for penetrating to first principles and to fundamental reasons. 
Thus the Report of the Ten, instead of arguing, proceeds, with the gen- 
uine administrative instinct, directly to the established so ur ce s of admin- 
istrative authority, and, selecting approved representatives of the staff 
actually engaged in managing and teaching secondary schools, obtains 
their opinions, justly reckoned weighty, on the several questions raised. 
These are colligated, judiciously sifted, adjusted, most skillfully harmon- 
ized; and the conden^d result — ^briefly, pertinently and forcibly set forth, 
carries with it naturally all the convincing weight that judgment already 
accepted and taken for granted must always have, and must have in the 
highest degree when there is confidence in the process by which its ade- 
quate representatives have been selected, and confidence in the adminis- 
trative capacity of the man who selects them. Far different from this 
simple appeal to what the public directly concerned has already definitely 
settled, and this masterful avoidance of inquiries that may unsettle 
everything, and must unavoidably unsettle much, and stir up the more or 
less violent dispute that inevitably attends all starting of real questions- 
far different from this is the problem of the man who will inquire into 
the final reasons of things ; who cannot find it in him to admit that 
what either individuals or communities, either personal instincts or 
gradually acquired customs and habits of feeling, merely want to have or 
to do is what in reason they ought to have and to do, but is drawn 
onward by a high conviction that there is a discoverable reason^ an ideal 
justification, for everj^thing that it is worth man's while to do or to have. 
The Report of the Five inquires into the chief problem of education in 
this spirit of deep and truly sober speculation . It opens matters to the 
l>ottom, and stirs them up from their depths. Its direct appeal to the 
ultimate reason in the case, its appeal from mere fact and actual practice 
to ideal considerations, may be in the best sense stimulating, but it carries 
with it the unavoidable consequence that the judgments of its readers, 
once invited and aroused, will surely be diverse, will be strongly so at 
first, and will require a process more or less tedious, a lapse of time 
possibly long, in order to come to a settled harmony. 

Accordingly, the author of this Report has found himself— very likely 
without surprises-confronted with a keen opposition to his main positions, 
and that too from the very class of minds amon^ our school managei;s 
who may well claim to rank among the most intelligently alert. There are 
three main lines of objection which they follow in criticising the Report. 

The first of these is, that its author's view on correlation of studies 
misses the real aim entirely : his scheme, they say, is not correlation in 
the true sense of the word at all. His system should be called, rather, 
a svstem for the selection and valuation of studies ; a system of their co- 
ordination instead of their correlation. Correlation, they will have it, 
means the bringing of the subjects of study into a closer unity than that 
of coordination ; it means that they shall be brought into a vm\\y of sub- 
ordination, and that some subject, or rather some principle of dealing 
with all subjects, needs to be found that will serve to reduce each to its 
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proper place and function as an auxiliary of greater or less subordination 
in tne process of real education. It must settle which of them is really 
princii^ and substantive, and which merely subsidiary and instrumental. 
The Report, they claim, has only begun the work assigned to its com- 
mittee ; or worse, it has built up a barrier in the way of the work, by 
suddenly arresting the investigation when it has settlea upon the several 
studies that le^timately belong in an elementary curriculum, and then 
obstinately insisting that this shall be taken as the only problem, and 
its result as the only true meaning of correlation. 

This brin^ them to their second line of objection. What they 
really mean is, that correlation, taken in the sense of a unification by 
subordination, has its secret in the recognition that mind, the develop- 
ment and right discipline of which is the business of education, carries 
in its very being as self-conscious intelligence a distinction between con- 
sciousness as substantive contents and consciousness as mere form — ^mere 
way of putting or stating those contents. All the interest of mental 
being lies in the contents, they say, and none of it at all, or next to 
none of it, in the mere form. Thus this distinction between knowledge 
of contents and knowledge of mere form is the distinction, they claim, 
between the knowledge that alone is substantive and real, and the 
knowledge that is merely nominal. The form apart from the contents is 
unreal, hollow, meaningless, insignificant There is in it no interest, 
except for a few unusual minds, who, whatever their remote usefulness 
as makers and polishers of instruments for real intelligences, are them- 
selves hardly human, are a sort of gnomes that live in the under^ound 
Dammerungy and are themselves repellent Dryasdusts. The application 
of this vital distinction between form and contents to the question of cor- 
relation, say these critics of Dr. Harris, would settle a main practical 
question in elementary education at once. It would explain why the 
children in elementary schools do not flourish as they ought ; it would 
show that they are perishing from an unsucculent diet of the Three R's — 
from a lack of the proper nourishment to be found only in interesting 
contents, and a vain attempt to feed minds on the empty husks of the 
merely formal consciousness. For, cry these Herbartian philosophers, 
what is Reading, 'Riting, or 'Rithmebc, ^ut just the Jorm of thought 
and reality, pure and simple, — form torn off from its proper contents, 
and in itself destitute of any human interest or meaning? Nature and 
man, — natural science, history, poetry — ^these alone furnish the mind 
with contents. What wonder that the school children do not care, 
except rarely, for learning to read and write and cipher, when it is 
plain that not one of these things gives them any interesting contents, 
any savory pabulum, at all, but instead only forces on them the juiceless 
cud of empty form ? These things, no doubt, have to enter into the work 
of elementary education, but they should only play a minor and a serv- 
ant's part there, just as the mechanic's tools are indispensable to his work, 
but are idfter all nothing but tools^ and would lodge him on the summit of 
absurdity if he spent his time at making them and keeping them in order. 
The demand paramount, say these critics, is to correlate these formal 
studies into their proper place of humble service and instrumentality, 
and to teach them by means of interesting contents to which they are 
applied. All tiie Three R*s should be taught incidentally merely, — as 
need for them actually comes up in the course of learning by the help of 
the senses the interesting things of science, history, and poetry. 

At this point, the third line of objection from these critics comes into 
plain view, — the real and basal line. They claim that Dr. Harris makes 
no proper provision for interest — that he ignores or belittles the absolute 
mainspring of fruitful education; which is that whatever a pupil studies 
shall interest him. Dr. Harris, his critics maintain, would bringj all 
pupils, every one of whom is an unreplaceable original, — with desires, 
powers and interests all his own, having in themselves mandatory rights, 
the satisfaction and preservation of which ought to be the devout study 
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and' persistent business of every teacher — Dr. Harris would bring them 
all under the Procrustean forms of a public and undiscriminating tradi- 
tion ; a tradition, too, that commits the fatal oversight of rating formal 
and implemental studies even higher than studies of contents and sub- 
stance, and that ignores the plain truth, no longer to be blinked, that 
human beings are not all cast in the same mould, but are made in every 
variety of nature, with interests endlesslv varving ; a tradition, finally, 
that knows nothing of the central fact that the entire life of humanity 
turns upon Intbrbst, which is at once its spring, its inspiration, and 
its hope. 

But in this doctrine of Interest — ^this absolute justification of the 
human natural self as a product of birth and heredity — Dr. Harris hears 
the knell of civilization. The secret of Md/, surely, whatever it mav 
be, is of somewhat higher import than the satisfaction of merely indi- 
vidual instincts, qualifications, and desires. And, iust as surely, it cannot 
lie directly in those private desires, cannot be made out of enoless varia- 
tion, isolation, difference. Nor can the great thing we mean by Char- 
ACTBR, which assuredly is the true goal of all education, be built out of 
mere instincts and desires and the perpetual consultation of these, and 
the persistent cultivation of them. What must become of Rational Free- 
dom, of «U that goes to make real manhood and real womanhood, if the 
culture of each person is to be studied and guided wholly from the 
point of view of the natural interests, the private personal desires of 
each? 

Well, there is the issue between Dr. Harris and his critics — the issue 
between Interest and Character: on which side' of it are you ? I shall 
undertake no decision of it now, though I admit that my sympathies are 
mainly with the view of our distinguished Commissioner of Education. 
Next year I shall hope to bear some part in the discussion of this question 
that is to come at our meeting in San Jose, and then I shall be glad to go 
into the core of the subject on its merits. For the present, I must content 
myself with having thus briefly told you what I suppose the real ques- 
tion is, and with £be further |statement that, in mv opinion, there can 
never be any satisfactory solution of the many problems connected with 
Elementary Education until we find the means of separating the elemen- 
tary school, in accordance witli its true philosophical definition, from 
the various forms of the secondary school, and of causing Secondary Educa- 
tion to beg^n, as it should, at a much earlier date than at present, some- 
where near the beginning of the present so-called sixth grade of the 
grammar school. To this end, we need most of all to attain a philo- 
sophical distinction between the elementary school and secondary 
schools, and to supplaut by this our present meaningless and futile dis- 
tinction, which knows no difference between them but the shallow fact 
that the one comes first and the other comes second. 

Let me close by saying that I would not for a moment be supposed 
to deny the educational value of interest. Nor would I be thougnt to 
imply that Dr. Harris overlooks this; he only sees that there is some- 
thing still more valuable. Interest is indispensable to successful educa- 
tion: you cannot teach the uninterested mind. But it is the very business 
of the teacher, and the very genius of the true teacher, to kindle interest; 
to know what is reasonable, what is for the highest good of the pupil, 
and to »>e able to rouse his interest in that, even when he has no interest 
in it by nature. 
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Thursday Afternoon. 



The Association was called to order at 2 p. m. at the Con- 
gregational Church, President Barnes in the chair. After music 
by the California Quartet Club the President delivered the 



ANNUAL ADDRESS 



REVIEW AND OUTLOOK. 



One year ago the California Teachers' Association was entertained 
in the City of Santa Cruz. Our deliberations were presided over by one 
of Uie truest teachers and most genial gentlemen that our California 
teaching force could boast. To-day we are met for another three days of 
deliberation, and I trust that the same spirit of earnest desire to learn the 
truth which has characterized our former meetings may prevail here. As 
an introduction to our discussions, I should like to call your attention to 
w^hatseem to me to be the most important educational movements of 
the past year, and the most pressing problems of to-day. 

Within the vear just closed we have had a general election affecting 
nearly all the educational officers of the State. As a body of teachers we 
have cause to congratulate ourselves on the results of these elections. 
They have given us as official head of the State department of education 
a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the needs of our California 
schools, and devotea to the problem of meeting these needs. They 
have added to our State Board of Education the honored President of 
our State University and the head of the department of pedagogy — the 
same institution giving to this important board increased scholarship 
and strength. They have given us a slight increase in the number of 
women superintendents in our counties ; and while we have lost some 
men and women we could ill afford to lose, we have retained a good pro- 
portion of such men as Linscott, Wood, Kirk and Greeley. All in all, 
the elections have brought us increased strength and hope for the future 
of democracy. 

The continued hard times of the past few years have, of course, been 
felt in our educational work ; but our interests have suffered as little as 
any in the community. Our higher institutions of learning, have had a 
steady continuation of the wonderful prosperity of the past four years. 
Able students have crowded the halls of our State University, and a fine 
class has gone out to play a leading part in the higher life^of the State 
and the country at larze. The legislature has appropriated'^ funds, a site 
has been selected, ana the affiliated college buildings will soon furnish 
worthy accommodations for the professional schools of California. At 
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Stanford, likewise, increasing numbers of strong students are demon- 
strating the fact that in the higher education of men and women Cali- 
fornia IS to play a leading part. The phenomenal growth of interest in 
higher education in California is best realized when we remember that 
the number of college students taking liberal courses in the larger uni- 
versities of California has increased in the past Bve years from about 600 
to 2400, and that, with a steadily rising standard of scholarship. 

Our high schools have followed close in the wake of the university 
movement. During the past year, new ones have been established ; the 
old ones have been pretty generally strengthened ; the standard of 
scholarship has been steadily raised ; and in the near future the high 
school must become an integral part of our State system of education. 
The state which supports a system of rural school equal to, if not superior 
to, any other in the Union, and which gives its fostering care to a State 
University second to none, cannot much longer ignore the education of 
her sons and daughters during the four years of the high school studies. 

In specialized lines of education, we have likewise made progress. 
The Cogswell school has been reopened ; the Lick School has been re- 
opened and dedicated to the service of training boys and girls into self- 
supporting manhood and womanhood along industrial lines. The new 
Wilmerding School is about to become a reality. A noble woman has 
given a manual training school to Santa Barbara. Throophas flourished. 
Stockton has built a manual training school, and similar schools are pro- 
jected in San Jose and Los Angeles. 

Our common schools have continued to be the special care and pride 
of our people, and in spite of the financial pressure the philanthropic 
kindergartens have been extended. 

If we turn from the schools themselves to their setting we have still 
more cause to congratulate ourselves at this holiday time. In spite of 
the hard times, new buildings have sprung up all over the State. Oak- 
land, our hostess to-day, has just expended ^00,000 in new buildings, 
and the one in which we met this morning illustrates the high g^mde of 
excellence that characterizes the work. The new high school buildings 
at Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz and the new Normal building at Los 
Angeles, all express the same intelligent interest in education. 

Schools and buildings are, after all, secondary to the teachers them- 
selves. A teacher makes the school ; buildings and books are but the 
clothes of education. Since our last meeting we have suffered some loss 
as is inevitable every year. Our president of a year ago has gone to a 
new field and large success attends him. California's loss is Minnesota's 
gain. Death has visited us : and James G. Kennedy, one of the brightest 
and most genial members of this association, has gone to his long home. 
Moulder has also been called away from his work, and during the next 
few days we shall be conscious of other vacant places in our assembly, — 
one of them intimately associated with the building where we met this 
morning. 

To fill these vacant places, some new men have come to join us'from 
other states. Two of these gentlemen are in the State Normal School at 
San Jose. But it is mainly among our own young men and women that 
new leadership has sprung up during the past year. One of our Califor- 
nia teachers has been studying in Naas, the home of the Sloyd work ; 
another has been studying at Jena, the home of the Herbartians ; two or 
three have been at Cornell and one at Michigan. Each of theae will 
bring home new ideas, new inspirations, new life. 

In the two leading universities of the State, we have some five hun- 
dred students taking special courses in pedagogy, when five years ago we 
had none. Our Normal schools, especially those of Los Angeles and San 
Jose, are rapidly becoming professional schools in the best sense of the 
word, and San Francisco has determined that she must have either a 
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modern Normal School or none. The opportunity for professional train- 
ing in California is second to no other State in our Union. 

This is the record of an achievement for a year, not as teachers, but 
as a great commonwealth, devoted to the interests of education. 

But the problems that confront us are great, and will require not 
only devotion, but wisdom for the solution. First among these is the 
problem of supplies — money. Many parts of our State are heavily bur- 
dened with taxes, the expenses of eaucation are very heavy and they 
often seem a legitimate object of attack. Retrenchment is the cry of the 
hour and yet I am sure I am right when I say that we have only begun 
to spend money as we shall spend it in education. The strength and 
wealth of a country must be sought in its people. The value of people 
lies in their intelligence. That country where wise people live, is rich, 
though the people wear home spun and dine on homely fare. We are 
demanding that the untrained girl from the grammar grades shall give 
way to the well-trained woman from the normal school. We are de- 
manding that the teacher instead of compelling the boy to memorize 
words and tables, shall train him into manhood with as much skill as we 
ask from the trainer of a trotting colt. This demand can be met only by 
reducing the number in classes and by securing training and brains in 
teachers. This means money. The fact pointed out by a recent grand 
jury that in one city, teachers have increased while enrollment has stood 
still, may mean simply that the city is keeping pace with the advanced 
intelligence of the day. It costs more to run our California schools than 
to run those of any other State. Thank Heaven for the fact. In conse- 
quence, we have the best common schools in the Union. 

The next problem of importance is the training of teachers. Our 
whole system of certificating teachers must inevitably be changed. It 
is nothing less than wicked to put an untrained and inexperienced boy 
or girl in charge of a room full of growing bodies, minds and souls, — 
when a well-trained teacher is available. Our Normal Schools must as 
rapidly as possible abandon their academic work, and become truly pro- 
fessional schools such as those of medicine or law, and thus the State 
must provide us with well-trained teachers. 

Of course, the problem of politics is always with us. Our system of 
school administration seems to me admirable, but I believe we must put 
more power into the hands of our State Superintendent, and of our City 
Superintendents in matters pertaining to the professional aspects of 
school work. A school system worthy to survive must always b^ in im- 
mediate touch with the people, but it is a shame when interested parties 
use the public interest in education as a means of furthering their own 
personal ends, be they sectarian, A. P. A., populist or what not A pub- 
lic school man holding his office through the pressure of a clique or a 
party, is himself a menace to the safety of the republic. 

The increasing number of women as teachers in teaching positions, 
and in high schools and universities as students to say nothing of their 
almost complete preponderance in the Normal Schools, — raises a delicate 
but most pressing problem. The same causes, social and industrial, 
which have brought it about that boys and girls in urban populations 
receive nine-tenths of their education from women, — are still operating, 
and with increasing power, I see no reason why, in the next few years, 
this proportion may not rise in our cities to ninety -nine one hundredths. 
We live by our admirations. Our admirations are largely formed in 
schools. We ought not to have a generation of men who have never 
learned to admire the masculine qualities in the Anglo-Saxon race. This is 
certainly the greatest school-problem of to-day, next to money. Can we 
ask women, under the existing social organization, to give their youth to 
a laborious and expensive preparation, and then to devote the years of 
their young and mature womanhood to school-work? Shall we re- 
arrange our ideas so as to let a teacher live her social life as wife and 
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mother, or shall we depend on a floating current of girls, who wiU 
devote a year or two of inexperience and unrest to work requiring the 
most profound wisdom and strength of mature years and large exper- 
ience of life ? 

Some of these problems will be discussed here in this meeting. The 
curriculum, the certificating of teachers, the problems of a teacher's 
preparation, manual training and school hygiene. These will all receive 
attention from the gentlemen who have consented to speak to us. 

The work of the afternoon had been planned to consist of 
addresses, bearing upon psychological questions, with an essay 
in lighter vein, as an interlude. 

Papers were read as follows, by Wayne P. Smith, San Jose ; 
Elizabeth A. Packard, Oakland, and F. B. Dresslar, Los An- 
geles: 



SOME REMARKS ON THE PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 



By Prof. Smith. 



Very rapidly are the signs multiplying that in response to the in- 
creasingly complex conditions and demands now obtaining in the edu- 
cational world, the ideal of the professional school for the training of 
teachers is beginning to take more definite shape. True it is, the crea- 
tive and formative process which in course of time is destined to mold 
it into full and perfect actuality has by no means been completed, nor in 
point of fact is it now very far spent, yet the first and all-important fiat, 
" Let there be Light," has been proclaimed. While the original chaotic 
indefiniteness has very slowly yielded to the cosmic, organizing forces 
and tendencies, so that already growing order and definiteness can be 
discerned, even at the present stage of the process enough is known of 
the destiny and function of the normal or professional school to brii]|; 
out in clear relief the main lines along which its own peculiar possibili- 
ties and ideals must and will be realized. Precisely in virtue of this 
light that has gone up to our educational public the view now widely 
obtains that the professional school must work out its destiny in training 
the teacher in two lines, namely, in the basal scientific and philosophical 
principles of education, and at the same time in the art or practical as- 
pects of teaching. In close company with this view of the work of the 
Normal School is found the growing conviction that in so far as the 
Normal School departs from this its real aim and ideal, and engages in 
work purely academic — that is, work which is not employed primarily 
as a means of exemplifying or, illustratively enforcing, sound psycholog- 
ical and pedagogical principles and method, but is merely preparatory to 
such work — ^just so far does that school forfeit the only legitimate and 
valid excuse for its existence. The professional school, in order to fulfill 
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the end for which it was called into being, must presuppose the work of 
the academic course as the indispensable condition of the realization of 
its ideal. And I am strongly inclined to believe with the Committee on 
the Training of Teachers,* that rigid insistance upon sufficient prepara- 
tion for admission will go far towards the solution of the question of 
what studies to pursue, and also greatly relieve the tension of the contro- 
versy between academic and professional work. It is not, however, my 
purpose on the present occasion to consider the professional course in 
general, although in view of the increasing importance that is being at- 
tached thereto it might fairly command our attention and serious con- 
sideration. But accepting generally the position thus briefly indicated 
as to the destiny and function of the Normal School in the professional 
training of teachers, and at the same time dismissing for the nonce the 
practical part of the course and a very respectable part of the scientific, 
my purpose is to present as best I may a few reflections which, if they do 
not possess the stamp of novelty or originality, may at least serve to set 
forth in clearer relief three studies or factors which constitute the very 
heart and soul of the course. True, it is these studies, or at least two of 
them, get some attention in the professional course to-day, and one of 
these, psychology, is rapidly getting its true value and place in the course 
recognized, but the third, scientific ethics, has not, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, received any save implied recognition, despite the fact 
that it is the culmination and completion of the entire course of study, 
and also of the most vital importance to the pupils. 

Presumably every teacher who is in the least reflective has at one 
time or another attempted to get a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of what education is, as well as the so-called practical one of kowXxy edu- 
cate. Indeed, it may be fairly assumed that this is vital concern of every 
one who either is or intends to become a good and useful teacher ; and 
on the other hand it is not unreasonable to infer that the scientific part 
of the professional training is designed to meet and satisfy, partly, per- 
haps, that need. Of course there is available an almost inexhaustible 
treasury of maxims and rules of "pedagogic method" and definitions 
of the meaning and objective of education ; but it needs barely be stated 
that definitions, rules and maxims are of little significance or value 
apart from the actual process of their discovery or creation. The whole 
truth is never bare result of definition, but this result together with all 
the stages or moments of its realization. But to take one of the many 
statements of the meaning and aim of education in order to discover the 
real nature of the problem and the lines of study to which one may rea- 
sonably look for substantial aid, we may say that '' education in general 
is the development of man's power of thought and action," or, in other 
words, the capacity to form and to realize a noble ideal of life; and the ob- 
jective of all education is a certain quality of character. When we have 
said all this we have most plainly affirmed that the educational problem 
is really an historical, psychological and ethical one. 

Or to go to the bottom of the matter, I am free to maintain that the 
conception of the meaning and aim of education is for every one deter- 
mined by the conception one has of the ultimate nature of the universe, 
and of the true nature and destiny of man as a rational, free being. And 
the ideal of education can best be secured by the knowledge of those 
rational methods which are in full harmony with the typical forms of 
psysical activity, and by means of which the intrinsic and normal aim 
and perfection of human nature can be realized. In the last resort, edu- 
cation is grounded on philosophy, the science of the sciences, or the ra- 
tional interpretation of the whole world of experience or reality. And 
every intelligent human being is a philosopher, has views, that is, as to 
the real nature and meaning of things; for it is the upshot of an instructive 
tendency to give reasons, however bad, for what is generally accepted on 
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faith. The only diflference between one who consciously and intention- 
ally philosophizes and one who does not, is that the former is forever 
freea from the realm of mere authority, and blind faith in unreflected 
upon unproven dogmas, and stubbornly persists in the attempt to think 
clearly and consistently about the truth and meaning of things ; he it is 
who will know what the other merely believes ^ will judge, interpret and 
criticise what the other accepts without question or proof. Lessingonce 
said with reference to the latter type, "A thousand to one the goal of 
their reflective thinking is that place where they tire of thinking." 

Such will always possess a shadow of knowledge however, and fondly 
parade it as their opinion, belief or conviction. But be that as it may, it 
IS fairly evident on reflection that one*s conception of the nature and 
meaning of the world of experience does withal determine one's interpre- 
tation of the meaning and objective of education. 

If based on anything less than a philosophic interpretation of life 
as a whole, education must be abstract, imperfect, and run counter to 
the normal workings of the mind, resulting perchance in positive distor- 
tion and permanent disorder. Now will you kindly remark that I am 
not even suggesting that philosophy is a prospective candidate for a place 
in the professional course, or that one who knows little or nothing will, 
by making love to philosophy, gain that panacea which will cure all the 
deep-seated ills of ignorance. Philosophy can acquaint you with no new 
facts, nor is its mission to create or invent, or to revolutionize, but to 
know what really is. In the words of Plato, '* The synoptical man, the 
man who has a conspectus of knowledge, is the philosopher ; and the 
man who is not synoptical, who cannot see two subjects in their related 
aspects, is no philosopher.*' One must study science, history, political 
and social conditions, and thus with the philosophic spirit of openess of 
mind, patient thoroughness of work, and intolerance of all superficiality, 
each of us can in a very true sense become a philosopher, a ** spectator," 
as Plato puts it, " of all time and existence." 

To return to the matter which is our present concern, in order to 
unravel the tangled skein which human life presents to the educator, 
the most promising clue, I take it, to be found in the historic process of 
social development, which not only throws light on the present educa- 
tional views and practices ^in all their varieties and phases, but gets 
light in return. In other words, it is only by a thorough investigauon 
and understanding of the past that one can hope to know thepresent and 
clearly discern the direction of the process in the future. Tne present 
world of thought and action embraces somehow all and singular of the 
results or attained truths that have preceded it. Nothing is utterly lost 
or destroyed. The whole body of the thoughts and principles of action 
of former life is in some way preserved, though all these detailed crea- 
tions of past human thought have been reduced to mere shadows of what 
they one time were. It is in the length and breadth of history that the 
consolidated problems, the tough knots, which we meet in the educa- 
tional world of to-day, are dissolved into a multitude of less difficult 
problems, each appearing in a greatly simplified and different form, 
while the solution of one affords the necessary help towards a clearer 
and truer appreciation of another. 

To understand fully the constitution of our present world of thought 
and action, especially as it is presented to the teacher, to get a vital and 
sympathetic insight into the developing life of the individuals intrusted 
to his charge, it is necessary to re-traverse and spell out the large letters 
in which the main stages of the development of the race are recorded, or 
ideally to reconstruct the past as an essential part of a living rational 
system. And this is in order that we may be the better able to deciphet 
and interpret the small letters of the life history of the individual ; or 
discover the actual value and significance of the delicate tracery and 
shadings of the present world; which were once living and useftil habits 
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of thought and action, systems of theory and practice, and which tor 
that age and people, were independent and complete in themselves. 

History will in short reveal to every serious student of life and edu- 
cation at least two important facts, namely: the meaning and objective 
of education in its process of realization in all the grades and phases of 
individual and social life, and a general knowledge of the main stadia 
and their value, in the education of humanity as a whole. It is a com- 
mon statement that the mental development of the individual recapitu- 
lates in an abbreviated and consec|uently somewhat confused way, the 
chief grades or epochs of the evolution of the mental life of the race, and 
in a way closely analogous to that whereby the embryonic history of the 
human bein^ reproduces the main ancestral phases or stages of organic 
development. True it is, there are important modifications and varia- 
tions of the race record in the individual's psysical life, as is also the 
case in the history of the embryo. As a recent writer* very clearly 
puts it, "The record is indeed a history, but a history of which entire 
chapters are lost, while in those that remain many pages are misplaced and 
others are so blurred as to be illegible ; words, sentences, or entire para- 
graphs are omitted, and worse still, alterations or spurious additions nave 
been freely introduced by later hands, and at times, so cunningly as to defy 
detection.*' 

Indeed, when we come to consider the development of the mental 
life of the individual it may be wise to take a still more conservative view 
as to the parallelism between individual and race development ; and yet 
even if it be true that the life history of the individual consciousness 
does not recapitulate the main functional epochs or stages in the historic 
evolution of the race consciousness, the conclusion is still inevitable that 
man has developed p>sychologically as well as biologically, and that our 
psychological insight into the growth and development of the human 
mental life is essentially dependent on our knowleage of the psychic his- 
tory of mankind, in precisely the same way that the morphology of the 
human organism would have to depend on animal physiology as its 
supreme guide and adviser if the embryonic history aid not reproduce 
the chief functional stages of the animal ancestral series. But the evi- 
dence is almost cumulative that psychological as well as physiological 
recapitulation does in the main hold true. And the explanation that has 
been advanced recently of physiological recapitulation, that, namely, 
each historic stage which has been really, and generally useful in the 
evolution of an organ, is necessary as a stimulus to the succeeding stage 
in the growth of the organ, may prove to be equally true in the develop- 
ment of the conscious life of the individual, that each form of functional 
activity that has been generally indispensable in the mental histoiy of 
man as a mediating stage to higher or more complex levels of life is 
necessarily reproduced in a miniature way in the development of the in- 
dividual ; and though rudimentary and functionless in the mature life ; 
they are the indispensable conditions of the full realization of the per- 
manent psychical functions of the adult. Insight into the historic growth 
and education of humanity from the rudimentary beginnings of the 
infancy and childhood, to the complex achievements of the maturity, of 
the race, as indicated for instance in the primitive religions, nature myths 
and explanations of the phenomena of, and in, nature, or in the vivid 
imaginative coloring and tne dramatic description of the most common- 
place events and sights, transforming the prosaic into the poetic and fan- 
ciful ; in the early phases of deception, ingenuity or invention and 
discovery ; in the wanderings and rebellions of the individual and in 
social enlargement through the relationships of the family, the commun- 
ity, the school, the church and the state ; or finally in the mature devo- 
tion to scientific discovery, the fine arts and philosophy, — this knowledge 
of the meaning and value of the stages of sociological evolution throws in- 
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Tftl liable light npoa the psjrchcdogical derelopaientcyrthe indiTidnal, and 
indeed upon psycologv in ge n e r al. And it is in wise difficult to per- 
ceive the great importance of this knowledge to the educationist in 
general and to the teacher of children in particniar. Bqoipped with a 
prettj thorough knowledge of the course of sociological development and 
of the paycological sciences or at least possessed of the genmne psyco- 
logical spirit, will best and most fully reveal the order and connection 
of the Tarions psychical functions in the dcTelopment of the total mental 
life, and the proper psycological place and mcrthod of presenting those 
ar/^Acr/ conditions or subjects wmch will appeal to the dominant inter- 
ests and purposes of the growing mental life. This knowledge it is 
which will enable the teacher intelligently to create and *'to sopply the 
conditions which will enable the psychical functions, as they successively 
arise, to mature and pass into higher functions in the fullest and freest 
manner." (i) The teacher thus trained is most likely to become a good 
teacher of children, who will know and enter sympathetically into their 
childish views and explanations of the objects and happenings in nature, 
will appreciate their little strivings and plans and ideals, and conse- 
quently be the better able to furnish the requisite aid and conditions for 
the normal and free development of their mental powers through their 
own self-activity. For the world of childhood, fairly reflected in fairy 
tales, and very markedly in the growth of language, is a miniature repro- 
duction of the primitive world of humanity as is revealed in the evolution 
of linguistic expression and in the nature myths. In a word, sociologi- 
cal evolution and psycology furnish the key to the development of the 
mental life of the individual, not only, but to education in all its aspects 
and diversities as well. To quote the words of Hegel (2) with reference 
to the whole matter : 

(i) McLellan and Dewey, PsychoW)GV ofNumbbr, p. 18. 
(2) Hegel, Werke, Bd. II, S. 22. 

" The individual reproduces the past in much the same way as one who 
takes up the study of a more advanced science, reviews the preparatory 
lessons which he had long known, in order to get again clearly in mind 
their content and meaning ; he recalls them without being interested in, 
or studying them, for their own sake, but as a means to the more ad- 
vanced work. The individual must in a similar way recapitate in content 
and meaning the stages of the development of the universal mind, mere 
stages on a course that has long since been worked out and made easy. 
And thus in point of learning, what in earlier ages engaged and tasked 
the mature minds of men is now reduced to the level of lessons and exer- 
cises and even games of youth ; and in the progress of the schoolroom 
can be recognized the historic courseof the education of the world copied, 
as it were, in shadowy outline.'* 

When once education is recognized as grounded on sociology and 
not merely on some one of the special sciences, then the other aspect of 
history, that is, the history of the theories of education, will be made 
more intelligible and useful ; and it will cease to be studied as mere col- 
lection of opinions and maxims of great educators, wherein one may as 
it were, have heard all the tones of the symphony but never have gras|>ed 
the one essential thing, the development and harmonj of the whole. 
Presented in the traditional manner, one is the more likely to perceive 
the differences and contradictions of educational systems, than the pro- 
gressive evolution of the true principles of education. But put education 
on a sociological basis and then the real significance and value of any theory 
of education and the relation of one theory with another will be madeevi- 
(Icnt. So, too, will it become clear that one cannot now be merely a fol- 
lower, say of a Rosseau, or a Froebel, or a Herbart, or any other indi- 
vidual, one must rise above the eccentricities and imperfections of any 
special doctrine or system, and see that this or that system is but a sin- 
gle factor in the total life and education of man. At tht same time this 
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will be the highest and truest recognition of the greatness of those who 
have discovered and expressed what was for that day and people the 
complete and perhaps final system of educational principles. Yet no 
historic period with all its truth, is for the whole social consciousness, 
ultimate or complete, but it is taken up and absorbed by the total life of 
man as a necessary stage or factor in its progressive realization. The 
most concrete and sufficient theory or rational statement of the meaning, 
aim and method of education, is that which contains in an organized 
whole all former theories in their completed interpretation and truth, 
is indeed the product and completion of their intrinsic purport and im- 
plication. The content or meaning of education understooa in its com- 
pleteness, together with the present direction and aim, will involve noth- 
ing less than the rendering nuid of the present in the stream of history, 
wherein one may observe the gradual bringing to consciousness of the 
fundamental principles that are ever operative in the educational pro- 
cess. 

The objective of all education is in the largest sense the formation of 
a certain quality of character, that is, ethical. After having made an 
historical study of the educational process in all its aspects, and a psycho- 
logical study of the typical development ot the orderly life or organiza- 
tion of the psychical functions as they are manifested in infancy and 
childhood, and in the conscious intellectual growth, that is, in the pro- 
cesses of perception, memory, reflex and voluntary attention, reasoning, 
the course of the professional school must either furnish the opportunity 
for the teacher to realize in consciousness what ethical ideas he has 
labor for, and their real value, to get in short a rational statement of 
" human relationships in action,*' with an estimate of their relative sig- 
nificance and importance in the whole social life, or the course must 
otherwise remain incomplete and fragmentary, failing to supply that 
w^hich is confessedly the culmination and fulfillment of its all-directing 
and sustaining ideal. The educator labors to realize in his pupils certain 
ethical ends, be it a worthy fellow-pupil in the life-process of the school, 
a good citizen in the community, state or nation, and a valuable worker 
in the social world. Will it then not be of the greatest value and im- 
|>ortance for the teacher to make a pretty thorough studj of the ethical 
relationships of this complex social world in which we live, act and have 
our being, a world in which the many ** are made perfect in One," that 
is, the weal of one is the weal of all. and in which the most complete 
dififerentiation of the functions of the individuals is the most perfect 
organization of the diverse and yet related activities. And ethical the- 
ory is precisely the rational analysis and realization in consciousness 
of the relations, and their relative worth, of men in action within this 
ethical world. 

In any concrete act or situation is centered all ethical theory. The 
first step in ethical interpretation is to get the clearest possible under- 
standing of the actual situation in order to the judgment of what 
should, or ought to, be one's conduct in just this set of conditions. Only 
on the knowledge of what is, that is, the actual necessities, circum- 
stances and possibilities of any concrete practical situation, can be based 
the ethical judgment of what ou^ht to be. The other steps of bringing 
clearly before the mind the typical or universal aspects of the practical 
judgment, as the emotional and sentimental and intellectual, with the 
estimation of their proper place and significance in human action, will 
very naturally prepare the way for the consideration of the more com- 
plex relations, as for example, obligation, rational freedom, moral obli- 
gation, moral law, the true meaning of motive and others, all in the same 
concrete practical way of dealing with actual situations or acts. A knowl- 
edge of just these ethical relations is evidently necessarv% for, to quote the 
words of Pres. DeGarmo in his excellent work on Herhart and the Her- 
bariian. " In order to develop moral ideals and to transform them into 
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mles of life, the teacher must have a clear consciousness of the funda- 
mental ethical ideas or moral principles that find their embodiment in 
conduct.*' The supreme aim of all study of ethical theory in the pro- 
fessional school should lead, on the one hand, to the working out of a 
method of analysis of actual ethical relations or situations in order to be 
able to judge rationally what ought to be, and how to realize this 
ought or ideal, and its relative value ; and, on the other hand, to a good 
understanding and appreciation of the fact of the solidarity of society, 
or the identity of all human interests, that, in other words, the interests 
and well-being of one are the interests and well-being of all, and the 
complete fulfillment of the aim of the social system is attained only in 
the full and free realization of the individual members as ethical, ra- 
tional beines. This, I submit, must lead to a new and deeper interest 
in, and a clearer consciousness of the meaning and worth of, *' human 
relations in action,'* the objective relations obtaining within the existing 
ethical world ; or to put it with special reference to the teacher, of the 
ethical relations of the individual members within that particular ethical 
institution, the school, which is but a specialized expression of the unity 
and identity of interests, desires and purposes, is in a word the practic^ 
social world in miniature. For within this or^nized unity of activities 
is focused the whole multitude of ethical relation^. 

Briefly now to sum up the whole, the significance of the history of 
the mental development of humanity and of educational principles and 
theory as the effort to discover and express systematically the mean- 
ing and aim of education, is that the educator will find, on the one hand, 
the key which will make intelligible the mental evolution of the indi- 
vidual life which in the main recapitulates the functional epochs in the 
education of the race, and, on the other hand, will put him en rapport 
with the real meaning and tendency of the educational process of to-da^. 
P83rchology, general and genetic, has a special pedagogic importance in 
giving insight into the normal development of tlie psychical functions of 
the individual organism in their order of manifestation and connection. 
All this will enable the teacher to supply at the right moment the proper 
conditions and direction for the successively appearing functional activi- 
ties of the developing mind. In this way knowledge of sociological evo- 
lution plays into the hand of psychology as well as conversely, and 
both history and psychology prepare the way for ethical theory which is 
the understanding and interpretation of actual situations, of ends to be 
realized and their real value, and also of the ethical relations of the in- 
dividual members in their inter-action within the life process of the 
school. In a word, my plea is for the more thorough training of teachers 
in the scientific and reflective aspects of their vocation. And the funda- 
mental factors in this training are, I conceive, the history of the univer- 
sal life and development of man, the psychology of the mental evolution 
of the individual life, and the ethical theory or interpretation of the ends 
to be realized, of the relations of men in action within the practical 
world, and also of the intrinsic value of the moral and social ideals the 
teacher has to serve. 
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THE POET AS A PILGRIM. 



E1.IZABETH A. Packard. 



To study literature in the schools formerly meant to memorize nu- 
merous dates, names and second-hand criticisms. Since that method 
was relegated to antiquity our classes have been occupied, more or less, 
in dissecting short, isolated masterpieces, doing this so thoroughly as to 
reveal their hidden beauties, or alas! sometimes to conceal them perma- 
nently. Now a third stage has been attained, and while still insisting on 
the poem or essay itself as the prime essential, we are learning that 
Hnglish, like other subjects, is treated best as a unified whole, instead of 
being left merely a pot-pourri of succulent scraps. Moreover, if we are 
not to fall hopelessly into the educational rear, we must regard the 
boundless possibilities for correlating English with other departments, 
and its inseparable connection with general history. 

Not long ago a High School senior, searching through a cyclopedia 
of American biography for the writer of Bacon's essays, read the account 
of Leonard Bacon, and then earnestly inquired if he was the Lord Bacon 
for whom she sought. You all are accustomed to such instances from 
ordinarily intelligent pupils. Is it not perfectly possible to complete the 
average grammar school course without having the faintest notion 
whether Milton preceded Virgil, or Virgil, Milton, or whether the two 
were contemporary Americans? Mrs. Mary Burt, the well-known Chi- 
cago principal, has proved from actual results that children not yet in 
their teens, can be taught to form a birds-eye view of the most important 
of the world's literary landmarks, and find pleasure in so doing. **No 
man liveth unto himself alone ;" and no author can be understood prop- 
erly until we come in touch with his personal life, as that of a dear 
friend, obtain some idea of the steps in his growth, perceive something 
of the influences that made him wnat he was, and see a little of his in- 
fluence upon others. Burke, Tennyson, Lowell, removed from the his- 
tory of their times lose one-half of their significance. It is well for us 
all to know that there were great dramas two thousand years before Ham- 
let, and g^at epics two thousand miles east of Milton's library. It is 
better to comprehend how each author is "heir of all the ages;" how 
Longfellow's melody gathered its notes from wider range than the echoes 
of Harvard and Bunker Hill ; that they came from Theocritus, Horace, 
Provencal troubadour and German minnesinger, from the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Such studies, made ever so lightly, will serve as a 
telescope to extend immeasurably the outlook of our High School boys 
and girls. If this paper ^ves some little suggestion of one way by which 
this broadening correlation can be gained, each of our pilgrims would 
feel that "not in vain he wore his sandal-shoon and scallop shell." 

One February day, two California teachers started southward from 
Naples to visit Uiese grand temples of Neptune, that, probably before the 
Parthenon, held sentry at Paestum by the Tyrrhenian sea. The night 
was spent in a hospitable inn, just over the cliffe from the home of the 
Sirens. Certainly there was witchery in the air, for under the level sun 
the landscape took on all the impossible tints of blues, yellows and pur- 

Sles that one sees nowhere, except in im{)ressionist paintings, and then 
eclares could never exist in nature. Sitting down at dinner these Cali- 
fomians looked up to meet the calm gaze of a familiar countenance. 
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One of them exclaimed, "If we were anywhere else that would be Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant!'* 

"It is Bryant, raadame," quickly responded the head waiter. '* He 
stayed with us two weeks on his way from Amalfi, and was so charmed 
that he sent us the portrait And, madame, in the salon you will see, 
besides a letter from Signor Bryant, the portrait of the poet Longfellow. 
He was here twice, also, and his son brought the picture yesterday, be- 
cause he said Signor Bryant looked lonesome.** 

And there, in the little town in the midst of the Salemian mountains, 
were the two home faces that adorn so many of your classrooms. 

Bryant and Longfellow are among the latest of the poets who have 
crossed the seas, to drink deep inspiration at continental fountains or re- 
turned to enrich forever our English tongue with treasures garnered from 
many shrines. As Palestine was the Holy Land of Christian pilgrims, 
so Italy is the Holy Land of art and song, and endless has been the num- 
ber of Its devotees. Let us follow here and there an English poet on this 
pilgrimage of love. 

The first who naturally appears before us is that shrewd business 
man, keen, laughing observer, and true lover of all God's creatures- 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Perhaps he was called to Italy for purely diplomatic 
purposes ; nevertheless it was a mission of the highest literary conse- 
quence. Look for a moment upon the Italy which he saw. Its paved 
streets and marble palaces must have been a surprise to a g^est coming 
from the mirey roadways and rude dwellings of Fourteenth century 
London. The ethereal spires of Milan Cathedral and the vast Duomo oif 
Florence were rising in their grandeur ; while Giotto's exquisite bell- 
tower already lifted its head heavenward, like some tall lily. Though 
the cathedral builders had not ceased, Christianity sejemed losing ground. 
The popes were in half captivity at Avignon. It was not long since 
Dante's body had been buried among the dim Mosaics of Ravenna. 
Rienzi's effort to revive a patriotic commonwealth at Rome had just 
failed. Tyrants were subverting the privileges of the Lombard republics, 
and men were turning in disgust from the present to seek new hopes in 
the revival of ancient thought. All Italy was beginning to palpitate 
with the Vita Nuova of the coming Renaissance. 

There still lingered upon the earth, Petrarch, the first torch-bearer 
of the new learning. To him came the English traveler, and they tell 
us that from the lips of the aged poet, Chaucer first heard the story of 
patient Griselda. We may believe as well that there were reminiscences 
of Laura and many words of sage advice concerning poetic form and 
poetic aims. To Petrarch the art of letters was a priesthood. The poet- 
teacher was bound to discover truth, to make that truth attractive to the 
world, to keep his own life in harmony with that truth, and to imprint 
his character upon the ages. Had ever mortal teacher higher ideals? 
Besides Petrarch, Chaucer probably met the former's pupil and fellow- 
humanist — Boccaccio, prince of story-tellers. At any rate, we know that 
to these leaders, we are indebted for much of the substance of the 
"Canterbury Tales," and more of their inimitable grace of expression. 
As a well-known critic has declared, "Without a Chaucer in the Four- 
teenth century, there could have been neither a Milton in the Seven- 
teenth, nor a Keats in the Nineteenth." and but for this Italian 
sojourn, Chaucer's work must have lacked to a degree its fine artistic 
quality. 

During the two troubled centuries that ensued, he had many fol- 
lowers, as both writer and traveler; among them we note especially the 
unhappy comrades, Wyatt and Surrey, called " the twin stars of the 
dawn." one of whom introduced the sonnet and the other blank verse 
from Italian into English literature. Still to find a mate for Chaucer we 
must go forward until the baptism of blood and fire had consecrated the 
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Hlizabethans. With them, however, life at home was too absorbing for 
them to wonder much abroad except to win new lands for their queen. 
They sang of England's heroes and her glory, and the passions of her 
growth. Of all that mighty band, one alone occurs to us as a foreign 
pilgrim — Sir Philip Sidney. And in him we are apt to overlook the poet 
m doing honor to the gallant knight of chivalry, whose blood ebbed 
away upon the field of Zntphen. It is hard to believe that Shakespeare 
never strayed in the flesh beyond the Channel. Though the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona are somewhat hidden in obscurity, and shrewish 
Katherine long since became a meek wife to her Paduan lord, the house 
of Juliet attracts more tourists in Verona than Can Grande's castle, and 
even the patent fraud of her empty tomb is a fruitful source of revenue to 
the ubiquitous guide. In fancy, at least, the dramatist visited many 
shrines, and conversed thereat with "all sorts and conditions of 
men." 

Eight years ago before Shakespeare's death there was bom in a dull 
London street, one who, more than any of his predecessors, felt the 
sacredness of the poet's mission and lived the dictum of Petrarch that 
men must guide tneir own course by the double lights of culture and 
conscience. 

'* He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day." 

So speaks the youth of ''Comos.'' In '^Lycidas*' we find the 
nymphs and shepherd of pagan Greece, stern Puritan invective, and 
Christian faith combined, in a manner evidently borrowed from the 
Latin verse of the Italian Renaissance. No one ever crossed the Alps 
better prepared to profit thereby. But what an Ital^ ! ground under the 
iron heel of Spaniard and Austrian. The Inquisition at Rome is ruler 
over the utterances of men. It is only beneath bated breath that Galileo 
dares whisper, '* The earth doth move." Still there are famous men of 
letters to welcome the polished English student, and open to his delighted 
eyes the storehouses of the past. We can seem to see him reverently 
scrutinizing the prophets and sibyls of the Sistine Chapel, lovingly 
touching the illuminated manuscripts of the Laurentian Library, and 
standing in hushed silence in Michael Angelo's chamber of the dead. 
You know those reclining statues, dim Twilight, slumbering Night, 
wearily awaking Dawn, and unfinished Day — the gigantic forms through 
which the sculptor told the sorrowful shame of the Medicean thralldom. 
Did they not remind John Milton of the dangers threatening English 
freedom ? 

From these foreboding shapes he turned to call upon Galileo, blind 
prisoner of the Inquisition, in his villa at Arcetri. Watch for a little 
the young man climbing the winding lanes shut in by high stone walls, over- 
topped by crimson roses. Soon he reaches the hill-top, to meet Galileo 
in his vineyard hy the star tower. At their feet lies Florence clinging 
about her splendid cathedral group, her towers encircling her like a gar- 
land. Here and there gleams the Arno between its four arched bridges. 
The afternoon sun wraps the whole city in a golden haze, while it nes- 
tles in its amphitheater of olive-clad hills, dotted with princely villas. 
We can imagine how the two talked on until the moon rose behind the 
Appennines, and Milton was bidden to mount the narrow staircase, and 
behold for the first time our satellite transformed into another earth 
through the magic tube that was the first ancestor of Lick Observatory. 
Little could Galileo have realized how great a soul was that with 
whom he held converse. And Milton — did any premonition come to 
him that ere long he too would " fall on evil days and evil tongue, to live 
in blindness and in solitude?" Tidings of strife caused him to hasten 
home to throw himself with all his power into the battle of liberty. But 
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Dante was ever a stem inspiration, and even to the end pleasant memo- 
ries abode of these Italian nours. We read that Satan's slrield 

*' Hung on his shoulders like the moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Vald'arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountain on her spotty globe." 

When the tremendous issues of Puritanism had engrossed all England 
for a time, and then in the re-action the white heat of civil and spiritual 
life had passed away, with it erew numb the heart of English poetry. 
We pass over the School of Dryden and Pope as lightly as md they over 
the deep questions of the soul. The chill Court of lyouis XIV held them 
in icy migers. 

Most of the geniuses of the Eighteenth Century were too much ham- 
pered by poverty to seek culture beyond London book-stalls. Yet none 
of us forget Addison, or Gray, or that fascinating literary vagabond, 
Oliver Goldsmith, who started out to make the grand tour with one spare 
shirt, a flute and a guinea. The guinea promptly melted away, but the 
flute carried him on a two years* pilgrimage, in the course of which he 
secured a medical degree at Padua. It must have been granted, because 
Portia's plea still lingered in the ancient halls: ** The quality of mercy 
is not strained." He obtained also material for the graceful verse of the 
Traveller, who from his Alpine crag surveys his wanderings : 

*'My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
And finds no spot of all the world a home." 

.Goldsmith was laid in the humble grave by the Templars' church 
just as Edmund Burke was thundering against American taxation — a 
subject that doubtless seemed as remote to the gentle Wanderer as the 
tigers with which he settled Georgia. Freedom's battle soon absorbed 
the world. When Voltaire won the plaudits of his hearers by declaring, 
" I am the son of Brutus, and bear g^raven in my heart the love of liberty 
and the hatred of kin^s! " he voiced the feelings of two nations — new- 
bom America and feudal Prance. All other interests sank into insignifi- 
cance before the claims of individualism. As we read the calm philoso- 
phy of Wordsworth's later years, it is hard to realize the wild enthusiasm 
which possessed him in his Parisian days, when he, together with Cole- 
ridge and Southey, was whirled into the vortex of Democracy. Thence 
came in part his thoughts of the brotherhood of man ; and thence, dis- 
mayed by the unbridled excesses of France, he looked away to find 
peace in his sister's companionship at Rydal Mount, and in the lessons 
she and nature taught him that 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Lie scattered at our feet like flowers. 

To such haven of the weary «<oul never arrived these two knieht- 
er rants of the Revolution — Byron and Shelley. Flinging themselves 
away from that England which was a harsh mother to her wayward sons, 
their poetry is filled with the passions of more southern climes. Byron 
and Shelley, "confined and pestered in this pinfold of their native 
island, are inconceivable. The lightning flashing from peak to peak 
around Lake Leman, the teeming association of the mouldering Coliseum, 
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the tragedies of Roman nobles and Venetian doges— these were more har- 
monious to such stormy spirits than the whitening hedge-rows of Ox- 
fordshire meadows, or placid Westmoreland lakes.'* 

In Venice, Byron meets us at every turn. We encounter him at even< 
ing, floating in his grondola upon the pale lagoons, where the orange and 
red sails of the fishing boats recall the dazzling pageants of the city's 
wedding days, and the argosies that once thronged her harbors, while 
the chimes from a hundred towers carry one back to the time when 
Ocean's daughter was also Ocean's queen. He forms a part of the gen- 
eral picturesqueness of Venice — the fairy city that resembles nothing so 
much as a cluster of glowing sea shells borne upon the opal waters, 
blending in one perfect whole with the sky of opal and sapphire. At the 
quaint island convent of San Lazaro, where Byron attempted a fitful 
study of Armenian, his name is kept green bv the kindly monks, though 
it must be confessed that he is rememberea chiefly as an idle scholar. 
Doubtless he found a more congenial occupation in mad gallops up and 
down the sandy stretches of the Lido (the narrow island separating the 
lagoons from the sea), in what Howells terms *' his usual conspicuous soli- 
tude." The Adriatic was companionship enough, and from these lonely 
hours came some of the noblest song-bursts of Childe Harold. 

Venice, we, like Shelley, are glad 

*' That a tempest-clearing swan 
Of the songs of Albion, 
Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams. 
Found a nest in thee, and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
That its joy grew his." 

Close by, Shelley found his own refuge in the same Enganean hills 
where Petrarch once dwelt. But neither the snow-capped Alpine sum- 
mits nor the fertile Lombard plains sloping away to many-domed Padua, 
rescued him from brooding melancholy. He watched the peasants reap- 
ing their rich harvests, and the superb cream-white oxen drawing the 
purple vintage between shining lines of poplars, and his heart swelled 
with indignant sympathy for the hundred cities chained by the Austrian. 
Nor could he escape from the bitter certainty that " Men must reap the 
things they sow." No other end could have been so appropriate for the 
storm-beaten singer as to be laid by pitying billows upon the Mediter- 
ranean shore, and then purified by fire, while the sensitive dreamer's lov- 
ing aspiration for man's ideal good 

** Doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing 

Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound." 

You all know how his heart was carried back to England, and the 
college that expelled him in horror now points with pride to the lovely 
memorial chapel she has built ; but his asnes remained in the Italy which 
he loved. 

Now come on the twenty-first of January to the entrance to the cata- 
combs of St. Agnes, a mile outside the gates of Rome. We pass through 
a court and down wide marble steps strewn with box twigs, to the an- 
cient church of St. Agnes. Before the close of the regular morning 
service, two snow-white lambs, decked with red Christmas ribbons, are 
brought to the high altar and duly consecrated to the fair g^rl saint. 
Sweet choir music and burning incense lull our senses until we become 

** Hoodwink'd with farry fancy all amort. 
Save to St. Agnes and the lambs unshorn " 

And to the Secret Sisterhood. 
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While they, St. Agnes' wool are weaving pionsly 

For the Holy Father's pallium. Who excq>t Keats could so have sent 
us to sleep ''in lap of legends old ?" Who except Keats could have 
merged himself in the mystery of the Nightingale's song, thrilling with 
soft Southern melody, until he cried 

** Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnieht with no pain. 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy.*' 

Few visit Rome without going beyond the walls to the verge of the 
lonely Campagna, until they come to the spot where the huge pyramid of 
Cestius keeps guard over the little Protestant cemetery. Let us cross 
the tiny moat and linger among the pathetic graves, where daisies and 
violets try to supply the place of distant kinsfolk. 

The remains of Shelley and his friend Severn lie side by side. A 
little way off is another mound. His is a cold nature that feels no 
quick-springing tears on reading the epitaph, "Here lies one whose 
name was writ m water." 

When poor Keats dictated that as the summary of his life, he forgot 
his own lines, **The poetry of earth can never die," and **A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever." 

A host of late pilgrims crowd upon us — Landor and Leigh Hunt, 
Clough, George Eliot, and the prose poet Ruskin. Each name is indis- 
solubly joined with Italy, but we have time for two only, that must not 
be p€issed by. And with them ends the bede-roU. 

Near Boccacio*s dwelling in a grim street, under the frowning walls 
of the Pitti palace, may be seen an unassuming house, called Cassa Guidi. 
A tablet on its front bears this inscription, *' To the memory of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the English poetess, whose verse was the golden ring 
linking Italy to England. With all a woman's heart she made the cause 
of Italy her own." It was the time when Swinburne called to Michael 
Angelo's giants: 

" Is not thine hour come to wake, O slumbering Night? 
Hath not the Dawn a message in thine ear?" 

They did rouse at the summons of Cavour and Garibaldi, but when 
the third Napoleon, like the first, proved traitor in the shameful treaty 
of '59, the marble film seemed to close down again. Mrs. Browning's 
two longest poems, '*Casa Guidi Windows," and '* Aurora Leigh," are 
the direct result of her Tuscan residence. The silver Thames was less 
real to her than the tawny Aruo. Scarcely a spot in Florence but takes 
new interest from her pen, yet it was not the beauty of the city so much 
as its oppression that moved her most. Alfieri himself could have written 
with no more patriotic fire than she showed in her " Mother and Poet," 
and ringing welcome to Victor Emanuel. When she lost hope of justice, 
among nations, it revived as she looked into the blue Saxon eyes of her 
own baby Florentine. As the sweet child faces so often are to all of us, 
he was God's witness to her that in the end right will prevail. 

A few months more and the mother was lowered beneath the Flor- 
entine violets. But the husband, to whom she wrote: 

'* I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life, and if 
God choose, I shall love thee better after death." 

Before he died in his Venetian palace, Italy for two decades had been 
free, from the Alps to the Adriatic. Deeply in sympathy with the libera- 
tion of her shrines, and with all the spiritual questions of our latter-day 
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existence, Robert Browning has been an equally sympathetic student 
of Italy's mediaeval greatness. Has any one evinced more subtle in- 
sight into the genius of the Roman Church than is displayed in ''The 
Ring and the Book," to say nothing of many short poems? Where is 
better interpreted the spirit of mediaeval art than in " Pra Lippo Irippi " 
and "Andrea del Sartor V The modem painters fail to hold us as did 
those of the middle ages, because they have forgotten what Botticelli and 
I^eonardo knew — 

'*A man's reach should be higher than his grasp, 
0* what's Heaven for?** 

Again, take away from Browning's poetry that which is plainly trace- 
able to his Italian pilgrimage, and we nnd how irreparable is the loss. 

It is a lon^ path from the gracious story-telling of Geofirey Chancer 
to Browning's insistent personality and grapple with the problems of the 
nineteenth century. Bach of the intervening pilgrims has done his part 
in lighting the way of his successors with a flame often kindled at far-ofl* 
altars. 

In the Poets' Comer of Westminster Abbey, between the memorials 
of Longfellow and Milton, at Chaucer's feet, lie the two master-singers 
of our generation — Tennyson and Browning. The last rests beneath a 
slab of Italian marble, upon which, with rare fitness, his artist son has 
intertwined the Enjglish rose and Florentine lily. Italy may be grateful 
indeed to the English and American poets who eloquently have sung her 
charms and espoused her cause in days of trial. And yet their tributes 
have been smiul return to the country that lent a Columbus to discover 
the western world across the seas; a Petrarch, to rediscover the lost 
world of classic wealth, and a Galileo to unveil a new heaven to wonder- 
ing man ; the land of Dante, Raphael and Michael Angelo ; the Holy 
Land of art and song; the "divinely appointed birthplace of the modem 
spirit** 



THE NEW PSTCHOLOOT AND ITS PEDAGOGICAL 

SIGNIFICANCE. 



Prop. Drbsslar. 



Obviously in the time allotted, a full discussion of this subject cannot 
be made. Therefore what is said here must be understood at the outset 
as a partial and inadequate exposition of the subject announced. I shall 
only consider some of the phases of the subject which have especially 
appealed to me in my work in the Normal School and in educational 
work generally. 

In a certain broad and fundamental sense, there is no new psychology. 
That is to say, there is no complete systematic presentation of the facts 
of mental life which have either been discovered, verified or related 
through the effort of the new methods of psychological inquiry. It is 
not a new psychology in the sense that it is independent of the old. 
Rather it is a method devised to supplement, refine and correct the re- 
sults of the older method of introspection. Introspection must always 
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remain as the cardinal method of study, but as long as it is applied alone 
there will be two little opportunity to distinguish between the facts as 
they exist and mere opinion. The new psychology does not pretend as 
yet to be able to test all opinions concerning the mental life, but it is full 
of hopefulness that in tmie it may be able to penetrate deeper and 
deeper as its methods are refined, to'the end that bye-and-b3re there shall 
be less room for mere opinion and a greater body of indi^utable facts 
out of which to construct a better psychology. 

The new psychology does not decry the tendency of the human 
mind to speculation, but insists that the results of its speculations be 
tested by the facts. Indeed, the very tendencies of the mind to specu- 
lation and philosophizing become interesting data for the scientific 
study of mind, and the psychology of philosophy which is yet to be 
written will reveal to us principles by which we can correct our personal 
equations with a greater de^^e of accuracy. It is foolishness to decry 
and condemn the results ofcenturies in any line of thotu^ht and espec- 
ially from the standpoint of some new departure. For ofneceasity, such 
a standpoint always shuts out the possibility of seeing things in their 
proper perspective. There are pages not a few in Aristotle's Psychology 
which are as true and in a sense as new as those to be found in the writ- 
ings of Wundt or Hoffding. The thing which the new psychology is 
needing more than all else at present is to be delivered from its over- 
zealous friends. 

One of the valuable features of the new psycholos^y thus far is its 
attitude toward the truth and toward the problems of mind which it seeks 
to solve. In fact, its origin can only be explained by saying that it is a 
necessary result following from the scientinc spirit which in these latter 
days is modifying all our methods of seeking after truth. Those of the 
new school who are wont to say spiteful and mean things about the 
whole of the old psychology though the old be largely metaphysical, 
are thereby forfeiting in a great measure the right to Uieir title. It is 
much easier to pass over the dogmatism of the metaphysical philosopher ^ 
than it is to forgive the radical narrowness of some who are called disciples 
of the new school. It is expected that the former will theorize and 
imagine, but of the latter no such latitude is permitted. The philosopher 
must ever depend on the scientist for verification. One asks a question, 
the other finds the answer. 

The new psychology like all advances in knowledge in any line» has 
been subjected to many unjust criticisms. It, too, has been accused of 
•* corrupting the youth." It has been called '*a psychology without a 
soul,*' with the implied meaning that it does not l^lieve in a soul. The 
injustice of this remark would be no greater, were it applied to any 
other branch of scientific endeavor. It is no more the province of the 
new psychology to discuss ultimate things of the soul than it is the 
province of physics. These imputations need no serious refutation be- 
cause they must needs be made. As long as psychology takes for its 
data the phenomena of mind, it must of necessity turn over to meta- 
physics, the questions which relate to the ultimate causes of such phe- 
nomena. To make this separation between metaphysics and psychology 
and to furnish as was said above a method for supplementing and re- 
fining the methods of introspection comprehend the chief values of the 
new method. 

Another difficulty under which the new psychology has labored tad 
must continue to labor for some time to come, is the sweeping condem- 
nations which have been heaped upon it, by those whose minds have bees 
made more or less impervious to truths other than those compeased by 
their own personal philosophy. Indeed one of the results of the new 
psychology is the emphasis given to the fact that a mind nourished by 
and developed through some personal theory is thereby functionally d^ 
qualified from giving due weight to evidence running counter to their 
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ibits of thought. And yet this difficulty has been a blessing in dis- 
lise. It has prevented much error and (alse interpretation. I say per- 
nal philosophy because the results ot introspection are always deeply 
igea if not wholly colored by the personality which has brought them 

Uie light. The old psychology has been the most personal, the most 
dividualized of any of the branches of philosophy and hence there 
ust of necessity come a struggle before any part of its personal coloring 
n be given up. No true experimental psychologist can decry metaphy- 
:s as such, but sets for himself the task of finding the facts of mind and 
eir relationship to each other, in as direct and impersonal a way as possi- 
e. Hence he needs no metaphysics save to make his hypotheses. Inset- 
3g for itself this task the new psychology has brought itself face to face 
ith the difficulties innumerable, but difficulties which must be overcome 
:fore any marked progress can be made either in old or new psychology. 
) say that it has surmounted comparatively lew of these difficulties, is 
ily fair to the truth. But many of these could never have been sur- 
ounted by introspection alone. The experimental psychologist of to- 
ly is at work during a period of transition from the old to the new. 
is opportunities are great but the demands upon his courage, his dili- 
;nce and his insight are far greater. 'Twould be unwise for him to 
^lect the light alreadv at hand, but it is mere scholastism to push 
ide the opportunities K>r scientific investigation and tenaciously cling 

hair-splitting discussions which have long since lost any practiced 
taring on life. 

Coming to the pedagogical side of the question we may be pardoned 
few general words as to the value of psychology, both new and old to 
,e teacher. 

In the first place, the study of psychology develops in the teacher 
e habit of observation and careful judgment in things mental. Were 
ere no more potent reason than this for the study of psychology, the 
ork of the teacher would be poorer without its help. The teacher is 
lied on each hour of the day to unravel the unsystematic thought of 
tne child to the end that he may rationally supply its needs. Any sys- 
tnatic training in this sort of work previous to actual school work or 
ftter still, in conjunction with it, cannot fail to aid in this important 
ity of the teacher. But far more important still is the help he may get 

the proper adjustment of subject matter in the way of courses of study 
id methods of presenting this subject matter. It is a work of vast re- 
lonsibility to make a course of study and he who undertakes it without 
*8t knowing as fully as possible the general conditions of mind activity 
id mind growth in those for whom it is devised is guilty of advising in 
e most important matters without authoritative knowledge. The time 
speedily coming when our courses of study in their main features will 
; directed by our wisest educators and it will be our purpose as nearly 

possible to realize in practice, what they had in mind in planning, 

I wish now to speak more especially of the pedagogical significance 
■ the new psychology. 

First. It has emphasized in a striking and convincing way the great 
iportance of school hygiene. It has shown that the mind is influenced 
id conditioned by the bodily states far more than our educational plans 
UB far have considered. The teacher who has felt the force of these 
aths thoroughly must feel that his duty is not done when he presents 
e subject matter to the children under his care, but that he must know 
At they are physically in a condition to receive it. Thus it happens 
at the teacher who looks after the physical well-being of his pupils is 
leparing the condition for mental hygiene, a subject in which the old 
ychology took no interest, and as a consequence a phase of education 
which the parents are as yet almost totally ignorant. They have been 
i to believe that the bodies and minds of their children are wholly un- 
lated things, and that the welfare of one has nothing to do with the 
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welfare of the other ; that the ansemic, underfed or diseased child can 
learn as much and as easy, other things equal, as the healthy, normal 
child.. The children and parents of the present generation must be thor- 
oughly imbued with the fact that not only is there ** no virtue in emacia- 
tion," but also, that there can be no mental wholeness in such a condi- 
tion. 

The teachers of this land ought now to be and must eventually be- 
come missionaries teaching the parents and the children the great les- 
sons of good health. As long as we pay our ph3rsicians for curing our ills 
rather than preventing them, practical hygiene must come from another 
source. 

Second. Experimental psychology has revealed in a way which in- 
trospection could never have doue the influence of the internal elements 
in determining the results of sense perception. Since this fact can be 
exhibited in the laboratory in hundreds of ways, it is an easy thing to 
convince teachers in training of the great necessity of knowing what is 
in their pupils' minds before they can have just reasons for predicting 
what is to be the result of their instruction. In fact there is no need of 
definitely stating this important truth to those making the experiments, 
for in this way it will develop in their minds with greater force than in 
any other way. I feel free to say that in many cases a single experiment 
has brought my students to see and feel the force of certain facts of the 
mental life which they could not have understood from the reading of 
volumes of pure introspective results. A proper appreciation of the fact 
of apperception seems to me to be the best possible .preparation for an 
intelligent observation of children, and consequently a necessary prepa- 
ration for rational teaching. To this end some lines of experimental 
work which have received the greatest attention from the scientific side 
should be passed over hurriedly because the results have no special value 
from a pedagogical standpoint. And it should be remembered that these 
unimportant lines have been the ones most scoffed at. I know of no 
psychologist competent to teach children who has made much pedagogy 
out of reaction time, and yet perhaps most teachers slightly acquainted 
with the scope and purpose of experimental psychology have heard more 
about reaction times than all else. The study of reaction time is impor- 
tant, but not for pedagogy. 

Third. Child-study is a branch of the new ps^xhology, and it is now 
safe to say that no educational movement of the latter half of this cen- 
tury will finally result in so much good to the common schools as will 
this movement Granted that much of the work now being done is de- 
sultory and misleading, the very fact that teachers are observing the 
children and striving to know more of their mental life, will inevitably 
induce better conceptions of the purpose of education, together with 
more rational ways of teaching. Besides the direct value of this work to 
the teacher, chila-study is being taken up by thousands of parents, who 
are even now ready to say that such observation is helping them to a 
better appreciation of parental duties and a more rational care of their 
children. As Miss Wiltse says, "The study of a child, even mentally, 
or morally defective, throws a charm of interest about it and vastly in- 
creases the chances of doing that child good." 

To know children is to love them, and not onlv the American school 
with its growing pro|K>rtion of female teachers, but the American home 
with its decreasing children and lessening home-ties, and American girl- 
dom generally, with its fading ideals of domesticity, can only be affected 
favorably by anything that tends to draw it toward the highest object of 
human atleotion. the object most worthy of reverence, love and sacrifice, 
- the grv>wing child. 

Or. Harris in eniphasizing another phase of child-study, has said, 
"Child-study will perhaps tiud its most profitable field of investigation 
iu the matter of arrested development. I fit can tell the teacher how far to 
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ish thoroughness to the borders of mechanical perfection, and where to 
op just before induration and arrest sets in, it will reform all our meth- 
is of teaching. It can and will do this. The new psychology in its 
ro phases of direct physiological study of brain and nerves, and its ob- 
rvation of child development, will show us how to realize by education 
e ideals of the highest civilization." 

Fourth. Physiological psychology has broughtto light in a new and 
»nvincing way the fact that ideals, which take possession of the minds 
children, immediately set to work the machinery of the whole organ- 
m to realize them. 

Whoever has carefully observed a little child whose mind is filled 
Lth some desire, has seen how its thought life is almost mirrored in its 
irresponding bodily adjustments. As the child thinks, so it acts, 'and as 
acts, so must it grow. Physiological psychology speaks with deep sig- 
ficance when it talks of the "motor power of ideas" and our peda- 
>gy would be the richer could we but know the fullness of its import- 
ice. 

The mind readers who travel about pretending some ocult power, 
low better than we that as a man thinketh, so will he tend to do. 

If primary teachers, those who in a large measure direct and shape 
le early habits of children, could all feel that before the child should un- 
irtake to do, it should first know as fully as it is possible for it to know, 
hat it is to try to do, then would the motor life correspond more nearly 
' that for which we seek. Then would the ideational process in the 
ind of the child, be the largest and surest factor in guiding the child 
ight. I fully recognize the importance of learning to do, by doing, 
id ^et I want to say that very frequently better results in doing may be 
>tained by knowing clearly what we are to try to do, before we begin 
» do. 

Let me illustrate : In teaching children to write it is far better and 
isier to suit the child's movements to his thought ; that is to let the 
ovements required to make the letter grow out of, and be directed by 
is idea of the letter than it is to derive the thought or idea of the letter 
trough the movement. This makes the writing exercise in its incip- 
ncy an intellectual process accompanied by its natural and correspond- 
ig movement, besides it prevents .the greatest possible number of 
istakes and thereby insures an early habit, therefore a permanent 
indwriting. 

Learn to do by doing has been and is a wise precept, but it seems to 
e that we might now say, learn to do by doing that which has first been 
msciously and carefully planned. 

But the ideal is still more potent in the moral life than in the physi- 
il. In fact, its potency in the physical becomes a condition for moral 
-owth. In Hawthorne's beautiful story of the Great Stone Face, there 
worked out in detail this great pedagogical truth. Ernest's mind and 
*art had so clearly seen and felt the purity of character portrayed in the 
reat Stone Face, that it was inevitable that he should unconsciouslv 
•ow into a close and striking resemblance of it in early childhood, 
id had so unified his whole organic life that there could be no easy sep- 
ation between thought and action. 

No such results could come from a dreaming of ideals. ** Michael 
ttgelo's head, " says Emerson, '* is full of masculine and gigantic figures 
gods walking, which make him savage until his furious chisel can ren- 
jr them into marble." 

The consciousness of this potency of ideals must of necessity drive us 
ore and more toward positive teaching and toward a constructive ped- 
50gy which will tell us what to do, rather than, what not to do. I some- 
mes feel that one of the chief sins of our lives, as teachers, arises from 
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the fact that we teach facts e^s finished results rather than as living tools 
to mould and shape the child's life. 

Finally, the spirit of experimental psychology is the spirit of pro- 
gress. It seeks tor truth in the most truthful way and wherever its 
influence is felt in pedagogy, it will be to make the teacher a student of 
his children, to the end that his life may count for most in the great 
problems of their education. 

The discussion of this address was taken up as follows : 

Prop. Howison : — I am glad to hear a paper upon the new psychol- 
ogy so fair to the old. 

There is no new psychology. There is a psychology which is a part 
of metaphysics and a very important part of it The study of mental 
phenomena is the study of this brancn. 

Prof. Lathrop : — This afternoon we heard of interest as opposed to 
will, method to theory, spiritual to natural. There is too much oppo- 
sition here. Will consists to some degree in choice of motives. Will is 
best stimulated in the direction of interest. Teachers of English know 
that it is almost impossible to get children to write about things they are 
not interested in. 

Prop. Howison: — We cannot teach unless the pupil is interested, 
but interest is not the supreme thing. You must awaken interest in the 
child who hasn't it, and teach him what he ought to be taught. The 
dispute is not between views, but upon views that try to make part equal 
to the whole. 

Prof. Gayi^ky: — In this young republic pupils should be taught 
that duty and not desire should lead ; no matter now great a pupil's in- 
terest in his theme, the theme is worthless unless students have been 
trained to write. Students are now sent tathe University from the pub- 
lic schools, unprepared to do the work in English. Unless there be 
something like compulsory training in Latin and Greek and other 
studies which give an idea of the history and the language of other 
times, students will never have the proper training for the University, in 
English literature. 

Prop. Lysbr: — A child's ideals of duty would not lead on to much 
education. The reason we do not have better results in education is be- 
cause so little interest is taken by the child. We spend too much time 
preaching duty, and other abstract principles whi(ih cannot be driven, 
home to the pupil. 



At the close of the discussion the President appointed the 
following members as a committee to prepare all business mat- 
ters to come before the Association Friday afternoon, and also 
to act as a committee on resolutions: 

James A. Foshay, Los Angeles. 
Washington Wilson, Chico. 
J AS. A. Barr, Stockton. 
J. B. Hickman, Monterey. 
G. W. Beattie, Berkeley. 
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Thursday Evening. 



A reception and concert was tendered the visiting teachers 
by the citizens and teachers of Oakland in the handsome High 
School building. Classical music was rendered exquisitely by 
the orchestra, and the utmost hospitaUty and pleasure pre- 
vailed. 



Second Day. 



Friday For enoo7iy January jd^ i8g6. 



^T^HE Association was called to order in the Oakland 
High School building, at 9 a. m., by President Earl 
Barnes. The Battle Hymn of the Republic was sung by the 
entire assemblage. 

Charles H. Keyes of Pasadena, chairman of the committee 
on Manual Training, which was to present reports, was then 
called to the chair to take charge of the exercises of the fore- 
noon. 

Prof. Keyes briefly outlined the aims of the committee, 
appointed the year before, and papers upon various phases of 
investigation were read by Walter Kenyon, supervisor of Manual 
Training Department, Stockton Schools ; Jas. E. Addicott, 
principal Manual Training Department, Normal School, San 
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Jose ; Walter N. Bush, principal Polytechnic School, San 
Francisco ; Chas. H. Keyes, president Throop Polytechnic 
Institute, Pasadena. 



Report of the Committee of California Council of Education on 

Manual Training* 



I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CALIFORNIA IN ELEMENTARY, 

SECONDARY AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 



Prop. Kknyon. 



It would be useless to offer you a statement of what has been done 
in manual training in this State without first coming to an agreement as 
to the meaning of the term ** manual training." The words convey only 
the idea of the training of the hand, without reference to mind and char- 
acter. Thus, counterfeiters and safe-crackers, to be eminent in their 
callings, must be the product of considerable manual training, in its 
original sense. W/e could teach the alleged fundamentals, the *' three 
r's," in a similar way, and in fact we often do. An expert forger always 
finds his schooling in the fundamentals of great value to him. This is 
true also of the successful bunco man. That is to say, our schools have 
imparted certain forms of knowledge to these pupils without troubling 
themselves with the question of character training. They have equipped 
the intellect with dangerous weapons without expanding the moral na- 
ture. In this connection Prof Bailey recently said: 

'*The study of criminalogy shows the only effect of intellectual 
training to be to change the nature of crime. The culprit forges a check 
instead of stealing a loaf.*' 

Then, to schoolmen, manual training must have an added meaning. 
We might consider it a training of the intellect through the hand, but 
this would have little meaning, for it is not possible to train the hand 
without, in some direction, training the intellect. 

We come then to a third definition, which comprehends both the 
others and more. Manual training is character culture through COH' 
structive activity. It is in this meaning that manual training is justly a 
member of the course of study. If we hold fast to this thought we shall 
not again estimate manual training by the number of premature artisans 
it sends forth. 

The accompanying table shows that, as a rule, the girls receive a 
kind of manual training differing from that given the boys. The former 

*In tiddition to compiling tho ReportH the committee had collccled and placed in the 
Hifrh School building, a com|yrehenBivc exhibit from the Mannal Traininx Schools of Uie 
State. 
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ive cooking and sewing, and in some instances wood carving, while 
le boys usually have bench work in wood. This division is worthy of 
>tice, because it will help us determine the real difference between 
anual training and trade teaching. Cooking and sewing, under present 
»nditions, are almost universal factors in the spher^ of woman; and this 
stifies the training of girls in these subjects. It is not intended that 
ich training shall merely make cooks and seamstresses, but rather shall 
nd its peculiar service in the making of the universal woman. It need 
>t even be presumed that she shall ever perform the service of cooking 
' sewing. Having taught her these things as a portion of her typical 
[uipment, we have only in that measure taught her to be a typical 
Oman. 

This is not the case in teaching carpentry to the boy. The number of 
irpenters in the world is but a small per cent, of the number of men. 
bere are also blacksmiths, bakers and accountants and jurists. It would 
quire a long list to enumerate all the vocations which may claim to be as 
^arly universal as carpentry. The formative school must not specialize 
these lines, nor in any line. How is it, then, that bench work in 
ood is so generally used as elementary manual training ? Surely not 
^rause it has somewhat the aspect of carpentry, but rather in spite of 
lat fact. It is because wood-work is more easily adapted to the powers 
' the pupil and the possibilities of the school than is an^ other handi- 
aft. In its intrinsic nature, it has a more direct educational value for 
e middle grades than most other forms of handwork. One effect of 
anual training is that it ennobles corporal labor in the pupil's estimate, 
^is consideration, from a sociologic viewpoint, is a most important one. 
f course, wood- work does not stand alone in this regard. We have here 
quote Rousseau, that '' it is not necessary to practice all trades in order 
honor them all. It suffices that we find none exceeded in dignity by 
ir own.*' 

Manual training is commonly believed to be something new. This 
far from the fact. Germany had at least one well rounded system of 
anual training some thirty years before George Washington was bom. 
nee the time of the Reformation there have been few pedago^cal wri- 
rs who have not given the subject direct and favorable attention. The 
story of manual training threads the history of pedagogy. 

It would not be a difficult matter to show that manual training is the 
dest agent in the education of man. Nature, the earliest teacher, 
and it her almost exclusive device in evolving the creature who thinks, 
a time when there were no so-called culture studies, no books to con- 
:y their text, no language to make books needful. That we at this day 
ay modify the agencies which evolved the early man, is to be admitted, 
[lat we may abandon them utterly is to imply the assumption that hed- 
ge bequeaths the total accretion of race-growth. Man is of earth and 
ust ever return to earth for his recurring impetus. 

Neither is manual training new in American schools. The typical 
ant of secondary grade finc^ its forerunner in Woodward's school at St. 
>ais. Since the establishment of that institution in about 1872, nearly 
I the large cities of this country have equipped secondary schools on 
similar basis. California is in the forefront of this movement. The 
iroop Polytechnic of Pasadena and the Lick School of San Francisco 
e typical, except as they exceed the type, in their thoroughly modern 
uipment and theory. 

Elementary manual training, strangely enough, was nursed through 
I infancy by that stronghold of conservatism, Boston. The daughter of 
rassiz, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, was its patron. To-day Boston's sloyd work 
an exceedingly strong feature of her elementary course. The move- 
ent has generally invested New England, and there is hardly a State 
irth of me Potomac and east of the Mississippi in which elementary 
anual training has not outgrown the experimental stage. The table 
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win M M J i catr thmt CaUlbniia k aliiFe to the q u n i km ^mnd entionslj AwtJl' 
iaglMflitf oftfacezpefienoeof older States. 

Itlsaot tbe intentioa, in thii report, to oreffcwk daj modeling and 
dfswing, «i modes of msnnsT training. That thej do not appear in tbe 
tahle is only becan s c thej are in no sadb need of championahip as the 

And w h e re v er sloyd is mcatxmed, arawing 



Regarding hendi work in wood, it is n ecessa ry to distinffaish be- 
tween two sjrstems now in general nse One is an American modificatioii 
of theSwedirii sloyd. The other the Russian system, likewise modified. 
In tbe Russian system the exerdaes for the most part are unapplied. 
That is to say, the^' are not embodied in finished models. The ptxpil 
p e ilutms any oertam ezerdae for the sake of the tool skill acquired. At 
tts completion he has no finished product remainiiMr as tlie reralt of his 
tabor. Tbe sloyd, on the contrary, holds it to be dcairmble that the pu- 
pil's eflbfts shall have an appreciable outcome obvious to hinmelf. Badi 
en ar ds e in the sloyd work, then, is embodied in aoane naefol artide. 
The younger the pupil the more essential becomes tiin <ib v io us value <if 
the pfodnct So that the Swedish system, in its Americaniaed fona, 
seems peculiariy adapted to the elementary school, idule an eztenaionof 
it would not be out of place in the high school. The Russian s y s t e m , in 
which the pupii works with a self-calculating purpose as distrngmahed 
from the spontaneity of the earlier work, is most serviceable at a later 
stage. 

These two systems are the basis of all the bench work in American 
•chools. The sloyd is the usual form for the elementary school, aild tbe 
Russian for the secondary. 



Status of Manual Training in California, January 1, 1806. 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. * 



City. 



Ssn 
FrsocUco. . 



OftklftDd 



Ban Die^o 



8«nU 
Barbara., 



Stockton . . 

8aii Joee 
Normal . 

Lob Anfrel'B 
Normal . 



Kind. 



I Woodwork 

< Cooking 
( Sewing 

( Bench work 

< Wood carving 
( Sewing 

( Cardboard sloyd 
•{ Wood tloyd 
( Sewing 

SWood aloyd 
Cooking 
Sewing 

Wood aloyd 

Paper and wood 
aloyd 

Wood Bloyd 



Sex. 



Boys 

Oirla 
Qirls 

Boys 

OirlB 
Oirla 

Boya 
Boys 
Girls 

Boys 
Oirls 
Girls 

Boys 
Both 

Botti 



Grades. 



} 



6th-9th 



i 7lh-9th 



5th 

6th. 7th, 8th 

3d-8th i 

6th-8th 

8th 

6th and 7th 

7th, 8th, 9th 

lBt-8th 
normal 

7th and 8th 
normal 



Time 
weekly. 



I 



2 bra. 
90min. 

70 min. 

2hra. 

90 min. 
90 min. 

^\ hrs. 



Popilt. 



150 
186 



aio 

650 

155 
250 
150 

165 

150 

300 



Coat. 



1 11.400 vOQtflt) 



( 



1 



590 (ontflt) 

1.300 (pQtflt) 
7.500 (balldli«i 



TOOrontflt) 

750(balldiBg) 

500 



800(oatflt) 



"Kxclunive of drawing, color work and clay modeling. Many consider tbeae of tv*> 
greater imporiance than the later maaaal training. They are omitted from thetabi« 
because they are rery generally in ase. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



School. 



Throop Polytechnic, Pssadena 

Lick School. S. K 

Polytechnic High, 8. F 



Coeswell Polytechnic, 8. F. . . . 
Wlimerdinf( rto be locnted). . . . 



Scope. 



IBlementtry 
Academic 
Normal 



8th and hl^h 
High school 



Reaoarce. 



Bndowad and tal< 
tlon (1250.000) 



Endowed (l&IO.OOO) 

City System 

Sndowed 
Endowed (9400.000) 



Coat. 



fl 47.000 (mannal 
training 
equipment) 
60,000 (bnlldlngs; 
13.000 (other 

equipment) 



i 



140,000 
5.000 (eqaip- 

ment> 
15.000 (bnildlDg) 



Two important facts are apparent from a perusal of the table. One 
is that there is a large field of usefulness for manual training prior to the 
secondary school ; tne other, that manual training for the elementary 
school is easily within the reach of every town having graded schools. 
We have been in the habit of looking upon manual trammgas an expen- 
sive luxury to be enjoyed onl^ by endowed institutions and high schools 
supported by wealthy municipalities. In striking contrast to this sup- 
position, the figures for the Stockton plant show an initial cost per pupil 
of considerably less than five dollars. I say an initial cost because, it 
must be remembered, after the present classes graduate from their 
benches, others will take their places without additional outlay except a 
nominal allowance for wear ana tear. The figures in the case of San 
Diego are even more favorable than those of Stockton, although a fur- 
ther sum could be expended to advantage on either of these equip- 
ments. 

Last fall a circular of inquiry regarding the status of manual training 
was sent to city superintendents of the coast In reply, thirteen Califor- 
nia superintendents expressed themselves as warmly in favor of its intro- 
duction and nine of them stated their respective boards of education fa- 
vorably inclined. The common objection offered was that it was a hard 
year and expense must be avoided. It is probably true that these gen- 
tlemen, in every case, overestimated the needful cost of a manual train- 
ing plant for the elementary school. 



11. WHAT CAN BE DONE IN MANUAL TRAINING IN 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



Prof. Addicott. 



To-day we are within the borders of a new field of educational work. 
Many traditional ideas are disappearing as investigation presents to us a 
more liberal view of education. The physical activities of the child have 
not been utilized as they should be in the acquisition of knowledge. 
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The time has come when intelligent manual work is recognized to be as 
conducive to moral and intellectual development as the older plan of 
book study. 

In this attempt to recommend a desirable and feasible course of 
Manual Training for Elementary Schools, your committee have taken 
into consideration the educational growth of Manual Training, the artis- 
tic culture it is taking on ; its development as an auxiliary to Science, 
Language and Mathematics ; the pedagogical principles underlying the 
subject ; the average capability of the pupils in the aifferent grades, from 
both psychological and experimental stand-points ; also the cost of ma- 
terial and equipments. 

Manual Training as treated in this report includes Clay-Modeling, 
Paper-Cutting, Color Study, Drawing, Sloyd and other lines of school 
work wherein the hand is a necessary factor in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The term includes very much more than a particular set of tool 
exercises ; it is work, between which and other subjects of the curriculum 
a reciprocal relation should exist. The laboratory has long been an es- 
sential part of Physics ; models and illustrations have greatl;^ assisted 
the study of Mathematics ; thus for many years Manual Training has 
been incidental by force of necessity, most teachers having adapted the 
methods, but few adopted them. Your committee recommend the adop- 
tion of specific Manual Training lessons in all the grades of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. With advancing civilization comes a new 
environment; with a new environment come new necessities ; with new 
necessities should come a course of study that will enable the pupil to 
adjust himself to his environment. Thus we believe the future life work 
of the pupils should affect the course of study ; however, in elementary 
schools, we recommend the same course in Manual Training for all pu- 
pils without regard to differences in their prospective life work, believing 
a preparation for life work to be an important part of a good foundation 
for higher academic studies. When we consider that the elementary 
schools alone furnish the education for 95 per cent, of our boys and girls, 
does it not seem desirable to make the work of these grades of such a nature 
as will best prepare the 95 per cent, for life work? It seems more espec- 
ially desirable when in so many instances such a modified course has 
prepared equally well the 5 per cent, for higher academic or for special 
work. Wherever sincerely tested, Manual Training has won an honor- 
able place among the other great branches of study. The faculty of the 
State Normal School at San Jose recently passed the following resolution : 
" That in addition to the four great branches mentioned in the report of 
the Committee of Ten, we recommend a fifth branch now known as 
Manual Training and Drawing. We believe the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten inadequate for the work of the elementary schools, as it 
gives the Natural Sciences an inferior place and ignores entirely Art 
Education and Manual Training. For a number of years Manual 'train- 
ing has been taught in each grade of the Normal Training School. Al- 
low me to read a short selection from their last catalogue. 

" Manual Training, from the /<?ar^^r'j stand point, means teaching of 
things instead of names ; it means investigation instead of reporting 
others' investigation ; it means creation instead of mere imitation. It 
prepares the child for life work and not for examinations. 

"Asa means of leading the child to observe accurately \\.\is& no 
equal. In order to reproduce what he observes he must think. This 
power to see and think of what is seen cannot be overestimated ; it is of 
incalculable benefit throughout all lines of school work. The time, 
therefore, that is given to this subject should not properly be called man- 
ual training time, if we think of it in its commonly accepted meaning. 
The child who models, or draws, or carves a le-if, a shell, or an animal, 
certainly learns far more than the mere hand skill required to produce 
the form. Prom the constant making, in various ways, of geometric 
forms, children cannot fail to get clear ideas of number and oi geometry. 
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They read and spell better, becanse they have been and are being taught 
to see forms. In fact there is nothing in the school curriculum of more 
benefit to the stupid pupil, the careless pupil, the lazy pupil, the wide- 
awake pupil, or the uaughty pupil, than manual training. It is restful, 
enjoyable, helpful. * It has come to stay.' *' 

The question as what can be done in Manual Training by the teach- 
ers of the elementary schools is answered specifically by the accompany- 
ing program and the exhibits. Let us think of the question in a more 
general sense. 

1. We can teach thoughts at the same time words are taught. 

2. We can teach the great value of planning. 

3. We can teach more definitely the relation of theory to practice. 

4. We can cause the experiment to accompany the description. 

5. We can substitute realities for symbols at an an earlier age. 

6. We can show the errors of approximation, the truthfulness of 
exactness. 

7. We can show more clearly the relation existing between Art and 
Manual Training. 

8. We can help pupils in an intelligent choice of occupation. 

To sum these all up, we can do more for the 95 per cent, who live by 
practical labor, without doing less for the 5 per cent. 

Manual Training is not for one class of people, it is for all. It must 
be democratic if we hope to make it a means of any high degree of at- 
tainment and usefulness. Its strongest influence upon our people can 
best be secured by the introduction of ** monumental** work in all the 
grades of the public schools. 

We recommend no particular "system." The work oi" each grade, 
however, should be well planned, involving the best exercises of the va- 
rious so-called "systems.** Experience and educational research in con- 
nection with the growing power of the pupil should determine very 
largely the various steps in the work of any one grade. The whole course 
should be systematic and progressive. It is well to have each lesson ap- 
plied to some object that may be of service in school or at home, pro- 
vided pro}2:ressive educational development is not sacrificed. Manual 
Training should have a ** reciprocal relation to other subjects in the cur- 
riculum.** Every exercise should be artistic in form and proportion. 
In the higher grades, working drawings should precede each exercise. 
Working drawings should be used below the sixth grade if the pupils 
are prepared to construct and comprehend them. The work of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades should include Sloyd, Joinery and making 
apparatus to illustrate principles of Mathematics and Physics. For this 
line of work benches equipped with the ordinary wood-working tools are 
necessary. Every pupil should be taught the cnre and use of tools. 
Where necessary benches cannot be secured, there should be at least one 
bench with a set of good tools, the class- work being done at the desk, 
protected by a "desk top;*'* in such cases courses iu Sloj^d, carving and 
apparatus -making could be successfully taught, the principal tools being 
knife, scroll-saw and chisel. 

Boys and girls should do the same line of work up to the beginning 
of the seventh grade. In the seventh and eighth grades the girls might 
have a choice of sewing, decorating and modeling, while the boys con- 
tinued with Sloyd, etc. Instruction in cooking would fit in very well 
here. Cooking has long been considered a domestic art ; it promises 
to be a science, and as such it should be taught in connection with 
Physiology and Hygiene. 



♦The "desk top " sold by Chandler & Barbar. 15 and 17 Eliot Mreet. Boston, contains 
drawlnf? instraments, " laying oat iooIb,** Sloyd, knife, etc., and may be clamped to the 
ordinary school desk as a protection, while the stadent is aslnfi; wood-working; tools. 
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For the intermediate grades, card-board and thin wood Sloyd should 
be introduced as a preparation for the more difficult Sloyd of the higher 
grades, drawing with straight edge and compasses being a specialty in 
the intermediate grades. 

In the primary grades clay modeling, coloring, paper folding, etc, 
should be taught in relation to number and science work. Conceptional 
drawing should be a special feature of the primary grades. 

The following program represents the best efforts of your committee 
in outlining the work for each grade. We hope it may possess such 
leavening qualities that will eventually solve the problem more satisfac- 
torily : 



MANUAI. TRAINING PROGRAM FOR BI.BMHNTARY SCHOOI3. 



FIRST YEAR. 

Drawing— To cultivate powers of 
observation. No definite lessons. 

Color — To teach standard colors. 
No definite lessons. 

5/«///i^— Hemming, Backstitching, 
Felhng, etc. 

Clay ModeHng-^K few type forms; 
as sphere, cube, familiar objects. 

Block, Tablet, Stick and Ring Lav- 
ing — To teach number work, 
symmetry, and erection, etc. 

Paper Cutting and Paiter Folding — 
To teach form, number and stand- 
ard colors. 



Tablet and Stick Laying, 
Paper Folding— Geometncal. 
Paper C«///«jf— Geometrical. 

FOURTH TEAR. 

Drawing— ^\x9Xf^X edge and com- 
passes. Designs for Sloyd. 

Sand Mode ling (9X6. to Geography), 

Collecting s^^s, woods, plants and 
other specimens. Preservation 
of specimens. 

^ar<//«/>f^— Germination of seeds 
and growth of plants. 

Thin wood Sloyd. 



SECOND YEAR. 

/?rfl«/i«;f^Conceptional, in con- 
nection with science studies. 

Color — Tints and shades, use of 
brush, fruits and flowers painted. 

Sewing. « 

Cardboard Work — Two dimensions 
only. 

Blocks Tablet, Stick and Ring Lay- 
ing, 

Paper Folding, 

Paper Cutting. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Drawing — Shrubs and flowers. 
Conceptional (aid to science). 
Constructive (aid to Manual 
Training). 

Color studied analytically. 

Sewing. 

Cardboard Sloyd (three dimen- 
sions). 

Clay Modeling — Difficult type 
forms. Fruits, leaves, etc. 



FIFTH YEAR. 

Drawing— YxxnoLvg^ts of correct 
drawing. Constructive use of 
instruments. Conceptional. 

Sand Modeling {9\^ to Geography). 

Cardboard constructions. 

Sloyd, thin wood, geometrical 
forms. 

Knife work (Kilbon's). 

SIXTH YEAR. 

/?ratt//«F— Conceptional (mechan- 
ical oDJects). Plans for Sloyd, 
scale, use of compasses, set 
square, ruler and chisel-pointed 
pencil. 

TOOI, WORK. 

Desk (desk top) — Use of rule, 
gauge, try-square, knife and 
bracket-saw. Sloyd (cardboard 
and thin wood). Knife work 

(Killx)n'8). 

Bench (full set of wood- working 
\.oo\2i^Sloyd (Larsson's). 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 

Zh^awing-— Freehand and Prospcc- 
tive. Designs for Sloyd and 
Joinery. 

fVaUr C<7/<7ri/f;f— Definite lessons. 

TOOI, WORK. 

DesJt — Cardboard (useful articles). 
Knife work (Kilbon's), Boys. 

Bench — 5/^>^^(Larsson*s). Joinery 
(Boys). 



EIGHTH TEAR. 

Z>mte//Ar^— Designs for Carving and 
Sloyd. Designing. Freehand. 

Clay Modeling, 

TOOI. WORK. 

Desk — Sloyd. Carving, School 
Apparatus i^oys). Clay Model- 
ing and Household Decoration 

(Girls). 

Bench — Sloyd. Carving. School 
Apparatus (Boys). Household ^ 
Decoration and Clay Modeling 

(Girls). 



BOOKS POR TBACHKRS OP MANUAL TRAIKfNG IN THE 

BLBMKNTARY SCHOOI«S. 



W. W. Speer*s ''Lessons on Form.'* Payot, Upham & Co., 401 
Battery street, San Francisco. 

Hail«an*s ** Primary Methods.'* 

"A Handbook for the Sewing School Teacher." Thomas Whittaker 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 

'* Color in the Schoolroom." Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

"Paper and Scissors in the Schoolroom." Milton, Bradley & Co. 

Kilbon's ** Knife Work in the Schoolroom." Milton, Bradley & Co. 

Working Drawings of Models in Sloyd (Larsson's). E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., 61 East Ninth street. New York. 



CONCLUSION. 

Any earnest student of the times must see th£ necessity for wider 
knowlege, for a more varied education, for a stronger self-reliance, and 
for a far greater power of self-help and determination than have been 
given by old methods of education. The inhabitants of the civilized 
world are increasing rapidly; competition is becoming keener and closer. 
There is a demand for an education that not only gives scholarship, but 
prepcuTS for citizenship in relation to life work. We have had much 
trouble becauak} trt workers who will not think : we may have more 
serious difficulty with the thinkers who will not work. 

It is a good thing to be a scholar. It is a better thing to be a scholar 
who works. It.is a good thing to be a worker. It is a better thing to be 
a worker who thinks. 

The worker should be enough a scholar to respect the scholar ; the 
scholar should be enough a worker to respect the worker. The dignity 
of intelligent handwork should be appreciated by parents and teachers. 
We believe Manual Training in the elementary schools will largely ac- 
complish this end. If the teachers of this great Republic refuse to ac- 
knowledge industry as honorable and praiseworthy, and continue to 
idealize scholarship as the only attribute of mankind worth t^triving for, 
we may never hope for that sympathy, that respect, that ^ood fellowship 
and brotherly love which should characterize American citizens. 
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III. COURSES FEASIBLE AND DESIRABLE FOR SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS IN MANUAL TRAINING. 



Prof. Bush. 



It is not the purpose of this division of the report to set forth in de- 
tail the many arguments in favor of manual training as a legitimate 
and essential part of a public school system of education. Educators of 
high standing have given for years the cause of manual training careful 
study. Eliot of Harvard, Walker of Boston, Woodward of St. Louis, 
and scores of others, have recognized the merits of its claim to a rank 
equal to that of the older and acknowledged essentials of a common 
scnool course of study. 

The basic principles of manual training were summarized many 
^ears ago by Prof. W. Smith, for many years State Director of Mechan- 
ical Arts in Massachusetts. In a paper read before a State Convention in 
1879, he states that a healthy condition of the industrial occupations is 
absolutely necessary to the success of all other occupations, ana that the 
school is the medium through which the human skill necessary to con- 
trol the forces of Nature is to be acquired. Since the days of '79 the 
aims and purposes of manual work have been closely studied, industrial 
courses have been classified, the distinction between manual training and 
trade or special schools has been sharply defined, and we have come as 
teachers to look at manual work not from the standpoint of Professor 
Smith and other pioneers, but from a point of view that is. purely educa- 
tional. To us the chief value of manual training is its educational value, 
a value which depends upon the method of teaching adopted, upon the 
care with which the pupil is taught to observe, and the logical accuracy 
with which he is trained to reason upon the observations he has made. 

The number of secondary manual training schools, public and pri- 
vate, throughout the Eastern, Western and Southern States is already 
large and rapidly increasing. Between the years 1883 and 1886 man- 
ual training nigh schools were established in Baltimore, Chicago, Ban 
Claire, Toledo, New York City, Omaha, Denver, Cleveland and New 
Orleans. Since then similar schools have been established in Boston, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Louisville, Cambridge, Fall River and many 
other Eastern cities. Superintendent Lane of Chicago, in his report of 
November, 1895, to the City Board of Education, announces that ten 
manual training departments will be added to those already in opera- 
tion in as many grammar schools in that city, that for the year 1896 over 
130,000 has been set aside for the development of manual training in 
Chicago, that the increase in enrollment in the Chicago manual 
training high schools over that of the preceding year was 121, and that 
the quarters of the school were so crowded that outside rooms had to be 
secured. In the same month a committee on English high and manual 
training work recommended that manual training be made a regular 
part of the course of study. In Minneapolis the entire high school en- 
rollment in itS90 was 1659: in 1895, after the opening of the Manual 
Training High School, the enrollment had increased to 2565. Similar 
reports have been made from a large number of Eastern cities. All tell 
the same story of quick public appreciation, rapid and healthy develop- 
ment. In 1892, in response to questions addressed to the pnncipala of 
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wrenty-seven public and quasi-public manual trainine secondary schoola, 
t was learned that in no instance had the work of me shops and draw- 
Qg-rooms interfered with that of the academic branches, and in all cases 
Fhere the period of manual training was sufficiently long to furnish the 
ecessary aata it was the opinion of principals that the character of the 
rork in Natural Science and Mathematics had improved. 

Calitomia's attitude thus far towards manual training is not consis- 
ent with her reputation for easily adapting herself to progressive and 
lew conditions. President Eliot, in his recent visit to California, called 
ttention to the fact that the commendable progress our secondary 
chools had made in modern educational work was due to the fact that 
1 this comparatively new State, the schools were untrammeled by tradi- 
ions and could adopt and carry into execution courses of study that in 
he older and ultra-conservative Eastern States were quite impossible. 
)ur educators have been as a body behind their Eastern fellows in com- 
»rehending the value of the educational idea involved in manual train- 
Dg. It is a significant fact that in a series of articles on our public 
chools, published in the Christmas number of one of our leading dailies, 
nd written by our County Superintendents, only one referred to the 
ubject of manual training, and m this article wood-work was called car- 
pentering and designated as a fad. As compared with cities of the East 
nd South, we have done little to secure the introduction of manual 
raining in our secondary schools. 

Previous speakers have dwelt upon the history and the present con* 
ition of manual training in the elementary schools, and made recom- 
aendations as to the courses of study desirable and feasible for such 
chools. It is within the domain of this article to make recommenda- 
ions for similar courses for secondary schools. While it is desirable 
hat every boy should have an opportunity to be brought in touch with 
he industrial world, the committee does not deem it feasible for two rea- 
ons to recommend such a course for country high schools : First, be- 
ause country schools can not meet the necessary expense of such a 
ourse ; second, because the farmer's boy receives many of the practical 
lenefits of a course in manual training in the ordinary routine of farm 
ife. It is believed, however, that every city of 15,000 inhabitants and 
iver should establish a manual training high school. 

It is useless to deny that such schools cost money. The needof indi- 
idnal instruction on the part of the pupil calls for a comparatively 
ar^ number of teachers. The diversity of exercises to which pupils are 
^signed in the progressive work of a three years' course involves the 
ise of many kinds of tools and machines. The necessary investment, 
Lowever, is not as great as might at first sight appear. It has been 
lemoustrated in the San Francisco public high school that a complete 
quipment for drawing-rooms, wood-working, wood-turning and pattern- 
aaking shops, foiging-room. machine shop with gas engine, shafting, 
>ulleys, and erection of machines can be purchased for about J8,ooo, the 
quipment being sufficient to meet the needs of a school of one hundred 
ind fifty boys in three classes — Junior, Middle and Senior — of fifty each, 
rhe additional expense necessary for furnishing apparatus for classes for 
^oung women, in clay modeling, wood-carving, free-hand drawing and 
ewing is trifling. In this estimate the cost of building is not included, 
n the smaller cities, where land is cheap, the committee would recom- 
aend that a one-story wooden building be utilized for manual training 
mrposes. To avoid patch work and delays, harmful to the pupil in 
ompleting a symmetrical course of study, it recommends that a com- 
plete outfit for wood and iron work be secured at the beginning. Boards 
>f Bducation in California change their membership as a rule every two 
ears. Out-going Boards of Education have a financial record to make, 
n-coming Boards do not at first see the value of manual training. If, 
owerer, at an expenditure of |8,ooo, a complete equipment can be 
Bcured, it1s*an eaaiy tsatter to arrange^a* series of object lessbns which 
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bring conviction to the mind of every reasonable man that this invest- 
ment is wise and profitable. 

The report has emphasized the cost of equipment because it is the 
sine qua non of a secondary manual training course. If the equipment 
is secured, although it cannot be said that even to-day the problem of 
the proper correlation of manual training with other branches has been 
satisfactorily solved, nevertheless, the details of a working course of study 
are easily arranged. As a rule, the school session of the manual training 
institutions of the country covers a period of at least six hours daily, and 
if there is not sufficient time during the regular hours to cover the exer- 
cises of the day, pupils are ready to remain after the close of school. Of 
the thirty hours per week of school session eight, at least, are devoted to 
shop-work, four to drawing, five to laboratory work and the remainder to 
English, Modern Language and Mathematics. 

On account of the expense involved the committee does not deem it 
feasible to recommend the establishment of independent manual training 
high schools. It is of prime importance, however, where the course in 
manual training is added to existing courses that it should be recognized 
as their equal in rank, that it should be assigned its place with and not 
after them, and that it should have the hearty sympathy and support not 
only of the teachers and principal, but of the officials of the school de- 
partment In a combination of this character but three new teachers 
are needed— one for mechanical and free-hand drawing, one for wood 
and iron work and one for clay modeling and drawing. 



IV. THE TEACHER OF MANUAL TRAINING. 



Prof. Kryes. 



Manual training in our public schools is to be justified only on edu- 
cational grounds. Its object is the development of power which is gen- 
eral in its application, and its aim is never the production of the trades- 
man. 

The teacher demanded for this service should be first of all a teacher 
and not an artisan or an engineer. His specialty should be first of all, 
education^ and not some branch of mechanical art. 

To be a teacher is to possess such moral, physical and intellectnil 
health that all one's contacts with youth m^ke for uplift. To be steadier 
is to possess such culture and power as shall inspire the young to de- 
sire strength and culture for themselves. To be a teacher is to possess 
such mastery of the subjects of instruction, such art in imparting knowl- 
edge as to make certain that youth shall transform that knov^edge to 
the wisdom which alone is power. To be a teacher is to know books 
well, and boys better. 

But to be a manual training teacher who shall trul3r advance the cause 
of industrial education, is to be all this and something more. To the 
equipment for general instruction must be added technical art, mastery 
of the tools, processes, and materials, through contact with which shall be 
developed conscious, skillful energy, through experience with which 
every other faculty ^11 be reduced to the dominance of the wUL 
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The manual training teacher, too, needs rather more of eeneral cul- 
ture than does the teacher of the grammar school or the high school. 
This is necessary for the removal of the impression which is to-day the 
chief hindrance to the general introduction of manual training into our 
scheme of popular education. There is a popular impression that man- 
ual training is teaching boys carpentry, blacksmithing, etc, that this work 
must be done by men who are simply carpenters and blacksmiths, that 
such men are usually comparatively illiterate, that their contacts do not, 
accordingly, make for the refinements of higher living. There is a belief 
that a man who has education, art, and culture enough to teach anything 
else, would not teach tool work. The boy goes to his first meeting with 
his teacher of English, mathematics, or history, expecting a man of some 
culture; he is disappointed if he finds it not. On the other hand, he goes to 
the Sloyd room, forging room or turning room, exi)ecting to meet a man of 
limited education and little culture ; he is surprised it he finds there a 
cultured, scholarly gentleman. When such surprises become the rule 
there will be no opposition to manual training, and the public will recog- 
nize manual training teachers as belonging to the very highest ranks of 
our profession. The desire for their services will simply be the desire 
for tne best in education. We have all known that the only way to im- 
prove education and elevate teaching is to improve and elevate the 
teacher. The only way friends of manual training can so improve and 
elevate that work, as to make it sought for by the best people in every 
community, is to labor for the improvement and elevation of the manual 
training teacher, with especial emphasis on the fftan and the training. 

The manual training teacher, too, needs rather more of the teaching 
art and the philosophic training which alone can give the power to study 
human development accurately, because his must, . in the nature of 
things, be largely individual work. He is compelled to address himself 
to the true problem. He needs to know tools well, books better and boys 
best. 

At this juncture it becomes necessary to notice the present sources 
of supply for manual training teachers. At the outset we are confronted 
with the fact that there are but five institutions in America that offer 
courses for the special and professional preparation of manual training 
teachers, and in at least three of these no adequate literary or academic 
requisition for admission is made. Fortunately, the classes have, there- 
fore, been small and there is an evident tendency to require for gradu- 
ation as manual training teachers in the future as generous professional 
training and at least as much academic training as is required for gradu- 
ation from the full courses of the best normal schools. Omitting, then, 
these schools which as yet furnish but a meagre proportion of the whole 
number of manual training teachers, we find but two sources of supply — 
the technical college and the manual training schools themselves. The 
former give a training involving less of culture than a college course, but 
representing, perhaps, almost an equivalent in power. Their graduates 
like those of other colleges are about as well prepared to successfully 
practice law or medicine or preach the gospel as to teach. They can 
learn to teach by teaching, but even in this work of getting one's pro- 
fessional training by practicing on innocent classes of youth, they 
are seriously handicapped by the fact that the point of view of the tech- 
nical school is totally different from that of the training school. The 
aim of the former is strictly economic and that of the latter a strictly 
edncational one. The former looks at the joint, the model, the piece of 
work ; the latter at tbe boy and the reflex influence of the exercise upon 
him. The standard of excellence for the technical school is perfection 
of the wood or metal model and that attained in the shortest possible 
time. The experienced manual training school teacher on the other 
hand knows that many a mechanically perfect model expeditiously 
turned out, means less development, less training than some imperfect ones 
Upon wluch mnch more time may have been spent The character and 
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sequence of exercises and models is entirely changed in the training 
school. In the technical college the exercises seek the quickest possible 
mastery of the tools, machines and processes. In the training- school the 
model must Ornish incentive and mental development. The young 
graduate of the technical college must then, when he enters the manual 
training school as a teacher, totally abandon the aims and methods of 
his alma mater. To make himself the needed teacher of manual train- 
ing he should proceed to supplement his general training by a syste- 
matic study of physiological psychology, history of education, and 
methods of teaching. This will enable him to develop principles which 
will determine for him correct practice. Without this study he must 
simply teach by authority, adopting the methods of others, or teaching 
as he himself was taught. 

The graduates of the manual training high schools who, in turn, 
take places as teachers in such schools, labor under an additional disad- 
vantage. They are not only without professional training for the work 
of teaching, but have had from three to four years less academic culture 
than the graduates of technical colleges. The line of study necessary to 
make a professional teacher out of a technical school graduate must, for 
the manual training school grsduates, be strongly reinforced to make up 
for lack of general education. He possesses one definite advantage over 
the technical school graduate in that he already has the method of the 
training school. 

With all these limitations upon special preparation of manual train- 
school teachers we have, nevertheless, a large proportion of skilled in- 
structors who have through private study as above indicated come to be 
artists in their profession. These are reinforced in number by those who 
have had the trainiYigof normal school and college and who, after years 
of experience, have taken special courses to gain technical skill. 

For the future some things seem definitely settled. First the teacher 
of elementary manual training must be also available as the teacher of 
the common school. For the mass of scholars no special teacher of 
manual training will be possible. This being the case, the institutions 
which provide us with the great body of trained tenchers for the district 
school ; to-wit : our normal schools, should provide instruction in ele- 
mentary manual training. This should include at least work in Sloyd, 
free-hand drawing, clay modeling and wood carving. 

The special teachers and supervisors of manual training in other ele- 
mentary, secondary and normal schools must get their training in spec- 
ialized institutions. These institutions should furnish opportunity for 
the comparative study of the various forms of manual traming. This is 
necessary to prevent narrowness. The teacher whose only contact is 
with the so-called Russian manual training is sure to be known by the 
flippancy with which he disposes of all other systems and the cynicism 
with which he refers to Sloyd as an infantile indulgence in whittling and 
sandpapering small blocks. The teacher whose only experience has been 
with the Swedish system is apt to think of wood Sloyd as the only valu- 
able educational manual training yet developed. 

He is sure that the modified Russian system so commonly in nae in 
American Manual Training High Schools is all wrong. All ^is is obvi- 
ated when the training institution offers the aspiring manual training 
teacher as his daily educational clinic successfully operated classes in the 
various forms of elementary and secondary manual training. If these 
can be contrasted with the workings of the technical institute, so much 
the better. Such opportunity for the preparation of teachers must be 
provided before the best manual training will come to be a common 
thing. Then we will cease to have illiterate manual teachers. Their 
lack of ordinary culture and scholarship will be as intolerable in a 
teacher of cooking or sewing, or drawing or forging, as in a teacher of 
history or science or literature. Their lack of professioiial training will 
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be as impossible in the teacher in charge of wood shop, machine shop or 
carving room, as in the physician or the lawyer. 

Until the coming of this, day-schools and committees seeking man- 
ual training teachers should insist that none but teachers in the truest 
sense of the word shall be admitted to the manual training rooms. We 
must remember that no matter what the subject of instruction, the 
teacher is but giving to his pupils the best that is in himself. No mat- 
ter how infinite the literature or how profound the science, we are sim- 
ply giving our best selves to the youtn who come in contact with us. 
The humbler the medium of that giving the more the necessity for the 
greatness of the gift. The teacher of forging or Sloyd needs more to be 
good and great and wise than does the teacher of history. He need not 
fear the magnifjring of his calling, he cannot have too much respect for 
himself or for the teaching art. 

And finally, let it be noted that for the inauguration of work in 
manual training, teachers of special skill and wisdom are demanded. 
On the results of the effort of the first year in a single community may 
depend the fate of manual trainine for a whole county or for the State. 
It IS highly important, therefore, that new movements in manual train- 
ing shall be under the immediate direction of masters. 

C. H. Keybs, 
Wai,tkr Kenyon, 
J. E. Addicott, 
P. W. Search, 
Wai«tbr Bush, 
Earl Barnes, 
S. T. Black, 

Committee. 



The foregoing papers were discussed as follows : 

Prop. Crawford, Oakland : — Fourteen years ago we made a begin- 
ning in manual training in the Lincoln School in Oakland, the first ex- 
periment of the kind in California. 

Statistics show that 8000 laborers come from the old world annually 
and find places here. These places are waiting, but American boys are 
not ready to take them. If our boys will not work, they will find places 
behind walls and bars. 

Manual training is valuable, not for the sake of culture of the indi- 
vidual, only, but as a help for bread-earning for the poor man. 

Prof. Lysbr, San Francisco: — In 1878 in San Francisco I read a 
paper, advocating the teaching of manual training in every school in 
the State. I wasn't old fogy then, and I am not now, but I am not in 
favor now of introducing manual training into the public schools. I be- 
lieve in manual training in schools purposely prepared for it, not in 
schools already full. Manual training is good, but it is not the business 
of our schools to furnish it. The school is not the only educational fac- 
tor. Parents must share some of the responsibilities. 

Prof. Brown, Berkeley: — If manual training is to have a place in 
the course of study, it must be shown that it is not something added, but 
an organic part of education. 

One of the marked characteristics of psychology is that it recog- 
nizes the motor side of mental activity. Psychologists should ask what 
is the necessary relation of manual training toward making a perfect 
fabric of mind. 
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Prof. Randoi«ph, Amador: — The pnrpoae of edncadon is the devel- 
opment of higher life. The Universe is a nmseam for the instmctioii of 
every hninan being. Man should learn how to control the Universe by 
machinery and take more time to intellectual advancement. 

The schools should make not only good citizens, but good men; should 
give pupils a chance to grow to the full stature of men. We have been 
educating the eye and ear, but not the hand, which is only another fac- 
tor for getting at the inner man. For the education of the hand some- 
thing like manual training is needed. 

Prop. McChesney, Oakland: — I deprecate that argument for man- 
ual training which considers it only a means for livelihood. We are 
teaching to make ^ood citizens. What is a good citizen ? A good citi- 
zen is a man who is hones t and intelligent also. Will manual training 
help to make an honest man ? I am convinced that manual training, 
properly taught, will help to make a more honest and intelligent man. 

Miss Adams, Mayfield: — There is not a subject in the course of study 
but is helped by manual training. In the first year in my school I took 
the liberty of ignoring the formal arithmetic work and putting clay 
modeling and paper work instead, and by working with this material, 
and saying nothing about arithmetic, the children learned incidentally 
all that was laid out for the first year's work in arithmetic. 

SuPT. LiNSCOTT, Santa Cruz: — Let us not cry fad, but, as teachers, 
give a year's trial to see if manual training has any place in our schools. 
How many know what manual training means as these gentlemen de- 
fine it ? I trust the teaching force will think of this question, and then 
preach it not as a question of dollars and cents, but of souls. 

Mrs. Howard, Oakland:— From the social standpoint we need to 
know how to apply the knowlege wc now hold. We want not only hon- 
est people, but useful people. We want a strong public opinion to 
strengthen the hands of the teachers. 

SuPT. Wood, Monterey: — Many do notjsee the necessity and the pos- 
sibilities of manual training. It is pitiful to see how few of our boys, 
especially in towns, have learned lo work. Nearly all our great men 
have been country boys. Why ? They have the habit of work. 

Mr. Lvnch, Centerville: — We have fitted up desks for manual 
training. Is it more illegal to have saws and hammers than to have 
spiders in bottles ? 

Miss Dean, San Francisco : — If a boy sees a motive he learns. 
Anything that gives the child control over himself is worth studying. 
Can manual training be presented with this motive ? 

Prof. Barnes, Palo Alto: — I am devoted to manual training in its 
larger sense. The best education has come from contact with nature. 
It is absurd to say that Abraham Lincoln was uneducated because he did 
not have the advantages of the schools. He was educated for the work 
of his life, even if most of his clay work was done with a hoe, his wood- 
work with an ax, his physics with a crowbar. A face to face struggle 
with nature has given the best men of the country to-day. Manual 
training seems to promise to give man this practical contact which his 
ancestors got on the farm, in ships, or in the woods. The adjustment 
of the manual training question will come. We must keep our eyes 
open, and welcome truth, and find the way. 

Prof. Pierce, Los Angeles: — We say the kindergarten is a good 
thing, yet drop its manual training idea in the higher grades. How 
many tramps to-day know ho^v to work ? Work may be taught at home, 
but not systematically. There would be fewer drunkards and dyspeptics 
to-<lay, if girls were taught scientifically and systematically how to cook. 

Sui»T. Babcock, San Francisco: — If I had had less of manual train- 
ing when a boy and more of instruction that would have taught me to 
think, I should thank God for it What I find most practical to me of 
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my attaintnents, is the ability to apply myself to what is before me. If 
the teachers see that children learn how to apply themselves to every 
taak that cornea, they will do well. 

Prop. Kbybs, Pasadena:— I have made it a boast that I have no faith 
in parentalism, in government, and I want to stand by manual training 
to nght parentalism. 

The old education made every man a preacher, a lawyer, a doctor ; 
the new education makes him also an electrician, an engineer. It might 
spoil a boy to make him of the first class when he belonged by aptitude 
to the second. 

Every opponent to-day has spoken against trade education, not 
against manual training proper. Manual training will equip a boy bet- 
ter for college, when combined with his high-school studies, than he 
can be equipped when his entire time is given to academic work. 

There are ten spedalW trained teachers for the manual course now, 
where there was only one formerly. We raised our tuition at the Throop 
Institute from |6o to |ioo to keep out pupils. More pupils are com- 
plained of for overwork than for shirking. This answers the question of 
interest 

We must beware of confusing manual training with the teaching of 
trades. This report does not need justification. I move that it be 
accepted and referred to the Committee on Resolutions to report. 

The motion was adopted. 



Friday Afternoon. 



The Association was called to order at 1 130 p. m. Presi- 
dent Barnes in the chair. 

The first order of business was the election of officers. 
The following were elected : 

President^ 
J. W. LiNSCOTT, Santa Cruz. 

Vice- Presidents y 
P. N. Mii«i«BR, San Diego. Prances A. Dean, San Prancisco. 

Secretary^ 
Anna C. Murphy, Sacramento. 

Assistant Secretary ^ 
W. P. Hai,!,, Oakland. 

R. R. Secretary ^ 
J. W, McCi«ymonds, Oakland. 

Treasurer^ 
BBSSIB G. Hasi^m, Santa Cmz. 
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Tbe Adict of a meedng place for the oezt gathering of 
the Ajsodatson was then taken up. San Jose, San Francisoo, 
Qaktand and Sacramento were pnt in nonunatkm. No place 
having recet\'ed a majority of the votes the nominations of 
Sacramento, Oakland and San Francisco were vrithdiawn, and 
fkin Jofie was declared the next meeting place. 

The remainder of the afternoon was occupied hy papers 
read by the following persons and discussions thereon: Super- 
intendent T, ]. Kirk, Fresno ; Preston W. Search, ex-Superin- 
tendent I,^os Angeles City Schools ; Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., 
Berkeley University. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 



SupT. Kirk. 



School Mupervitioii is probably more comprehensive than any other 
educntional theme can that be discussed, for with efficient supervision, 
proficiently applied, all other school questions would take care of them- 
•elvea and an educational millenium might be claimed to be right at 
hand. 

That school administration naturally and plainly consists of two dis- 
lliu't departments — the business department, and the department which 
Hupcrviscs the iiustruction — there can be no question, but is there not a 
(lUfHlion whether President Draper be correct in intimating that the 
uutivs in each of these departments are expected to be performed by scp- 
urale and distinct authorities ? Is he correct in claiming that the'bosi- 
ncHjiHtruirs of a school system may be well managed by any citizen of 
connnou honesty, correct purpose and business experience ? These 
alone ? 

Is not the ideal system, rather, that in which these two departments 
are considered as beiukj closely related at ever>' point and as needing 
such suj>er\'ision as will reooj^nize the due importance of both without 
partiality for either? In other words, ought not State, county and city 
Huporiiiteudents to l>e eilucational experts as well as men of business 
e\jH»iieniv and Siigacity ? 

It is interesting to truce the history of school supervision in the dif- 
teixMit States, It is much alike in all. A State educational officer, van- 
ouslv vlesigurtted ooinniissioner, inspector, director, superintendent, was 
euily pr\»videil for. but county and city snperintendencies are offices of 
cv>!uiv4\rrttively rei^nt creation. The first city superintendent was chosen 
in l*i\^viden\>^. Rluxle Island, in 1S40. Boston followed in 1850. County 
su|Hrrintendency, it ts safe to say, is not more than thirty years old in a 
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majority of the States, and in not a few it has been provided for within 
the last fifteen or twenty years. Some are just now introducing county 
supervision. 

At first these offices were more nominal than real. Th^se officials 
were little more than mere disbursing officers. The duties prescribed for 
them looked mainly to a careful accounting and a faithful application of 
school funds. To visit schools, inspect and direct the instruction, were 
rarely or never intimated. The offices were held in connection with 
those of other State or county officials. The office of State Superinten- 
dent was in many instances in connection with that of Secretary of 
State, and in one or two States with that of the Governor. That of county 
superintendent was held in connection with that of county clerk, county 
judge, county auditor, and sometimes with that of county coroner. Sev- 
eral of the counties of California, until recently, had some of these com- 
binations. 

The advancement of educational matters is perhaps nowhere more 
plainly shown than in the greater importance, larger powers and in- 
creased responsibilities and duties which have been imposed upon these 
officials. State Superintendents are practically now the school law-givers 
in their respective States. Their opinions and decisions are duly re- 
spected and have all the force of law until otherwise determined by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. And, at the present time, a man more 
of all-work and of every calling cannot be conceived than that which the 
office of county superintendent demands ; especially is this true in the 
case of the office of county superintendent m the State of California. 
He is called upon to perform the duties of teacher, financier, lawyer, 
judge, architect, arbiter, etc. He must have some knowledge of all 
things, and he is expected to be a specialist in many things. In him the 
qualifications of the scholar, the business man and the professional man 
are supposed to be combined in due proportions and to be exercised with 
just correspondence on all needed occasions. The more proficient in 
each and all of these requirements the better equipped is he for the de- 
mands of the position. How few among our numbers approach the full 
measure of these requirements. It is unreasonable to expect any to be 
so generally and so abundantly equipped, but the ideal superintendent 
may readily be conceived. 

Public schools in America befi^an with the district system, and it was 
Horace Mann who pronounced it the most disastrous feature in the 
whole history of educational legislation. Where it obtained, years will 
still be required to eradicate its evil effects. 

In the earlier years each individual school was a law unto itself. 
Cities, even, were divided into independent school districts and were con- 
trolled by local committees. Schools were efficient or neglected, accor- 
ding to district management. Uni^y of effort was out of the question. 
Co-operation, correlation, concentration, or any sort of combination was 
not (ueamed of in the school days of our fathers. In all, or nearly all, 
of the States, at first, excepting California, the entire revenue for the 
support of schools was raised by district taxation, or by local rate-bill 
suDscription. 

This system, in whole or in part, still prevails in many of the States, 
impeding the progress of an educational system. 

The district system means inequality in the provisions for general 
education. It thwarts the fundamental purpose of the State in designing 
education for all of its children. Poor schools where good schools are 
most needed are invariably the results. The progressive communities 
provide for and maintain good schools, but those communities which are 
poor and indifferent to education will have poor and indifferent schools. 

Those who have lived in the States east of the Rockies know what 
contrasts often exist between schools in the same county, in the same 
township. The contrast was more strongly marked between the city 
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•chools and the schools in the towns, villages, and in tbe oontignoiis 
country districts. 

The city of Peoria, Illinois, which for a few years was my home, is 
situated in the county of Peoria. About twenty years ago it bad a pm>a- 
lalion of 50,000, the entire county of Peoria a population of about oo,- 
000. The city even at that time, was famous for its well-supervised 
schools, its commodious and well- furnished school buildings, its annual 
school term of ten months. But on a visit to the small towns, villages and 
country school districts, in the county outside of the city, where half the 
county's population lived, one would see the scantily provided school 
house, the poorly paid school-teacher, the three to five months annual 
school term. The children outside of that city, as well as those inside of 
it, belonged to the county of Peoria, to the great State of Illinois. The 
explanation is that under the district system which prevailed at that 
time, the city of Peoria, in which was concentrated the wealth of Peoria 
county, was not made to contribute to the support of the weak country 
districts contiguous to it, and the great city of Chicago, a hundred miles 
away, sustained no more educational relation to those country districts 
than did tbe city of Montreal in a foreign country. The contrast was 
perhaps for years more strongly marked between the schools of Boston 
and tnose of the country districts near that cit^. Since that date there 
has been important educational legislation in Illinois and Massachusetts, 
and those States to-day, to a greatly increased extent, are enjoying the 
benefits of a State school system ; a liberal general State tax is now an- 
nually imposed for the support of their public schools. 

"Individuality, community pride, localized effort are essential to 
success,'* but a school system which connects the weaker schools with 
the stronger ones, which centralizes the authority of management, is s 
system which promotes the interest of all without hindrance to any. 

The founders of the school system of California were men who knew 
from experience the defects of the district system and succeeded in 
establishing here a State system, with provision for State school taxation. 
State supervision, and provision for subordinate yet, in a sense, co-ordi- 
nate county and city supervision. 

This leads me to suggest that we who are to-day aiding in directing 
the educational Ship of State, might do well to take our bearings and 
consider whither we are sailing. Are there any signs of our heading 
toward the shoals of the district system? Are we maintaining that bond 
which in strength should hold together the weakest country district and 
the most efficient city school in a common union ? 

Those who are familiar with the educational history of California, 
remember well the anxiety that was felt by the friends of our State 
school system in 1879, the time of the adoption of the New Constitution. 
It was then feared, and it may be that those fears were well founded, 
that, taking away the powers of the State Board of Education and local- 
izing more the management of public schools was a step backward. It 
may be, and perhaps is a fact, that our educational advancement during 
the past decade has been, in spite of this change, rather than any advan- 
tage given by it. Certain it is, that in the matter of uniformity so much 
desired in requirement for teachers' certificates it was a backward step, 
and an early return to the former method, or something like it, should 
be sought in a Constitutional amendment. Either through additional 
power to be vested in thv.- State Board, or by a common move on the 
part of all county and city Boards of Kducation, a more uniform course 
of study should be adopted. With the cour^je suggested by the Commit- 
tee of i'ifteen for primary and grammar grades, which course is gener- 
ally so well received, there should be little trouble in coming to an 
agreement on this matter. 

Are there any tendencies in the administration of onr schools toward 
such a condition as instanced in the case of Peoria twenty or thirty years 
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ago ? Are there any indications that our larger cities are becoming in a 
degree selfish and forgetful of the fact that they are a part of our State 
educational system? Do they, in their local pride and material inde- 
pendence, sometimes cease to remember that they are connected in the 
cause of public education with the smaller cities, towns, villagqsand coun- 
try districts? 

The answer might be, that so long as the present State law for a 
general State school tax remains, there is no need of concern about this 
matter. But experience has shown that a law may sometimes become a 
dead letter. If the State school system be right; if that for which Hor- 
ace Mann and other great educational lights labored so arduously to se- 
cure be correct, right and just; if the general purpose of public schools 
be for the training and the education of a// the children of the State, then 
the school advantages for the smaller and weaker communities should be 
as nearly co equal with those of stronger and wealthier communities as 
different conditions will admit The differences should be based upon 
the special provisions necessar^r in caring for a greater aggregation of 
children. There are at present in the State of California 323,000 school- 
census children. Of these the nine largest cities have a little more than 
one-third, or 11 9,000. The other two-thirds — or 2 14,000 — are found in the 
smaller cities, towns and country school districts; and yet, at educa- 
tional gatherings, and too frequently in the halls of legislation, school 
matters are discussed and legislated upon as though there were no par- 
ties in interest excepting cities having Boards of Education and City 
Superintendents. In consec|uence, may not the common school law 
contain the words, ** Except m cities having Boards of Education'^ a lit- 
tle oftener than really necessary. 

It is admitted, and the statement is worthy of repetition, that suc- 
cess depends lar^ly on local pride, individual, personal, localized effort. 
Who among us is not delighted to see the march of progress which our 
cities are making? Visiting educators from other parts of the State 
rejoice in being here on this occasion to behold these newly constructed, 
magnificent and well-furnished school buildings in the city of Oakland! 
All true Califomians are pleased to learn of the growth and the interest 
in educational affairs which are seen and talked about in Los Angeles 
and other cities of our State. 

In a comparison of the conditions and the provisions for education in 
our cities with those for our towns and country districts, it is a case of 
loving Caesar not less but Rome more. No less than ten cities of the 
State are to-day exercising the power of providing special school funds 
without a vote of the people; the rest of the State is prohibited from so 
doing. In this I see a possible trend indirectly toward the old district 
system. Cities with concentrated wealth, under a general State school 
tax, pay more money into the general school fund. State or county, than 
they get back in redistribution. Hence, without strong patriotic senti- 
ment, without State pride, without a feeling of relation to the country 
about them, cities would naturally be in favor of abolishing the State or 
(general school tax or of reducing it to a minimum, that £ey might be 
left to themselves to support their schools. Therefore, if cities could 
not raise special funds annually, except by the precarious method of 
popular election, their strong influence could be depended on for secur- 
ing a liberal fund b^ general State and county taxation. At any rate, 
if this special favor is to be continued in cities — ^in cities of the third, 
fourth and fiflh classes — why not extend it, with some restrictions 
wherein necessary, to smaller cities, towns, and even to country dis- 
tricts? 

In many of our cities a supervising principal, with few or no 
classes to teach, is presumed to earn a good salary m inspecting the work 
and giving instruction to not more than eight or ten teachers. In our 
country towns and districts, hundreds of teachers, in buildings of from 
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one to ten rooms each, have no supervision except the county super- 
intendent's half-day annual visit. There is certainly a lack of ade- 
quate provision for supervision in this last named instance. In a 
number of our large counties — San Diego, San Bernardino, Fresno, 
Santa Clara, Sonoma, Los Angeles, Alameda and others— there are, 
exclusive of the cities which these counties contain, from loo to 300 
teachers engaged in teaching in the district, town, and villi^ schools. 
The county superintendent in such counties, be he ever so efficient and 
industrious, can do but little in supervising the instruction. II the 
supervising principal, as mentioned, in the city, is doing the State good 
service in overseeing ten teachers, then the State's duty to her children 
is being sadly neglected in the case of those that are in charge of the 
100 to 300 teachers who are practically without supervision. 

The duties and the demands upon the county superintendent in one 
of these large counties are scarcely to be conceived by one who has not 
an intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the office. Among other 
things, the law demands that he shall visit every school in his county at 
least once during each year, while, at the present time the question is 
raised in every county as to the legality of the appointment of a single 
deputv. Therefore, with the manifold duties devolving upon the super- 
intendent in the business department of his office, and the limited tmie 
and means at his disposal for professional duties, the department of 
supervising the instruction in these large counties must, under existing 
conditions, be more or less neglected, or at best must receive but super- 
ficial attention . 

The expedient and proper remedy is difficult to determine. For 
want of some better plan, I offer by way of suggestion, that legislation 
be asked providing that schools outside of cities having city superinten- 
dents be grouped into supervisory school districts, such districts to con- 
sist of not more than ten different schools, employing not more than 
thirty teachers, and that over each of such districts there be appointed a 
supervising principal, the salary of same to be paid by the State as other 
State officials are paid. 

The manner and method of grouping or subdividing into such dis- 
tricts, of appointing such principals, and of prescribing their general 
duties, are matters of detail which could easily be agreed upon. Is this, 
or something like it, unreasonable in view of the wide difference between 
school supervision in the country and school supervision in the city as 
to-day provided for? 

I would not contend that it is reasonable or desirable to attempt to 
make school facilities in the country equivalent in all respects to those in 
cities. I have in mind scores of towns throughout the State with popu- 
lation ranging from 1000 to 5000, that come within the category of coun- 
try schools, as well as do the country districts of one, two, three or four 
teachers. It is not a common level that is sought. It is not so much 
uniformity of method as uniformity of effort that is desired. It is unity 
— the spirit of oneness or singleness of purpose in the administration of a 
great system for which I would earnestly contend. The thought is well 
expressed in the Good Book, in substance these words, **we are all tied up 
in the same bundle of sticks." 

The educational as well as the material interests of any one portion of 
our State are directly or indirectly connected with every other portion. 
Therefore, as educators, superintendents, teachers, city teachers, country 
teachers, all^ we should endeavor to cultivate a strong, fraternal, patri- 
otic sentiment in reference to the work in which we are engaged ; and, 
in so far as our impress may be made on our State school system, may it 
be transmitted to posterity unimpaired in its original design, unawerved 
from its intended purpose. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



PnoF. Search. 



This is a day of earnest educational awakening. Intelligent 
thought, within and without the teacher's profession, is beine applied 
to the teacher's work. The recent reports of the Committees of Ten and 
of Fifteen, upon the existing needs and the improvement of the second- 
ary schools, are the most powerful documents in the history of American 
peda^gics. The kindergarten is contributing its genial spirit all along 
the line, while the university is intensely interested in the development 
of the best lower-^ade schools The discussions of the Herbart Club, 
the investigations m child-study, and the doctrine of individualism have 
been turning inward the eyes of schoolroom methods. The American 
magazines are full of earnest criticism, which the better school men are 
receiving at its proper value. But of all questions that are and can be 
propounded there is one of supreme importance, growing more and 
more out of the trend of economic considerations; and that is. What is 
the ethical value of schoolroom results? In what way are the public 
schools lifting the children of America to a higher as well as a broader 
plane of life ? 

This is a vital question, for the public schools represent the spirit 
and foundation of our nation's life. The home is of too unfortunate an 
average standard to present at large a high ideal; the Church is too 
limited in its range of contact; but the public schools, with their seven- 
teen millions of children, represent the integral life of to-morrow's 
promise, and have the ever^rthing of opportunity for the making of men 
and women, and for determining the future of the republic. Therefore, 
the great, the vital question of the educational world is. What are the 
schools doing toward the making of character? For this is th6 supreme 
end of all education. If the public schools are not given a moral, as 
well as an intellectual and physical development; if they are not lifting 
mankind to a higher standard of life, then they are not meeting the 
requirements of their mission and have no right to their place in our 
national economy. We are in the midst of a sea of perils: the tenden- 
cies to so-called socialism, communism, and the materialistic; our tramp 
life and the parasitic elements attaching themselves to the industrial 
movements of the day. But these perils cannot be met bv a nation 
adrift. There must be a rudder to our ship of state; and that rudder 
must be character in citizenship, which is possible only as the direct 
product of educational effort. 

The charge is frequently heard, advanced by those who have not 
caught the spirit of modem education, that "the public schools are 
godless schools." This is the cheap doctrine frequently taught by those 
interested in the denominational school, and sometimes uttered by some 
narrow ecclesiastic who feels that his profession has a monopoly of all 
ethical teaching. 

Now I hold, essentially and fundamentally, to a complete separation 
of the Church and the State; but there is one thing to be remembered — 
this is a nation founded in religious faith and characterized by the recog- 
nition of supreme intelligence. This is not a nation of agnosticism. The 
consecration of the Pilgnm Fathers; the precedent prayer of the framers 
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of the Declaration of Independence; the historic prayer of Wa^ington 
at Valley Fon^e; of Lincoln in another night of national gloom; the 
appeal of Garneld to the frenzied mob in New York; the national recog- 
nition of Thanks^ivinfi^ Day and of Christmas as legal holidays; the 
universal celebration of the birthday of Christ — which if any man doubt, 
let him go walk the business streets at Christmas-tide; the observation of 
the Sabbath Day, enforced in part even upon the doers of evil; the '*As 
you shall answer to God" in the customary oath of every court in the 
land; the time-honored kissing of the Bible as the President of the 
United States takes his chair; the opening of Congress and legislatures 
with prayer; the maintenance of chaplains in the army and navy, and in 
all State institutions of penalty and reform; the many State mottoes; and 
the coin, of current use, which expresses the underlying faith of the 
Republic in the talisman ic words, " In God we Trust*' — these, and man^ 
other characteristics, indisputably evidence that this nation — the Ameri- 
can nation — is fundamentally and forever a Christian nation, and as such 
has a right to the recognition of God in the public schools. I like the 
teacher free from religious cant and denominational bias; but, at the 
same time, I admire the one who in viewing creation does not close his 
eyes to glimpses of the Creator, and who does not hesitate to look up 
from ** Nature to Nature's God." This is not sectarian in principle, and 
is thoroughly indorsed by State Constiiutioiis ordinarily Uiought to be 
suppressive. Freedom and liberty and national practice demand that 
the teacher, in her work, shall have the right to the recognition of God's 
sovereignty; and many more than the people think are they who perme- 
ate their work with such vivifying essence. 

But while the idea of God has its entitled place in schoolroom 
recognition, I do not believe ethics is best taught as a creed. During the 
past few years quite a number of text-books on ethics have been pub- 
fished for use in the secondary schools. Such instruction has little more 
than Lilliputian value. Ethics cannot be taught from the outside. 
Ethical training cannot be something of extraneous character, but must 
be an integral part of the every exercise of daily life — the atmosphere in 
which one lives — the spirit which one breathes. With this view of the 
question, the public schools are pre-eminently the place where oppor- 
tunity is given for character building; and if in any respect the output 
has been unsatisfactory, it behooves the people to be awake to the neces- 
sity of providing conditions that will make all the more powerful this 
fundamental factor of the American republic. 

Now let me consider a few cardinal features of the public schools 
that tend toward ethical culture. 

There is an ethical value in activity. '*An idle brain is the devil's 
workshop" is not only a trite saying but a truism. While an active child 
may become a doer of evil, his chances of such outcome are not one per 
cent, of those of the lazy boy whose life is a ready prey for the invasions 
of the infesting vermin of immorality. There is hope of an active man, 
for activity is the essential principle of life; but the lazy man — what 
company is there that would insure his chances for Heaven? 

There is an ethical value in order^ which is '* Heaven's first law." 
Now this is a point of pre-eminent importance. The most expensive 
thing in all educational and indeed divine economy is disorder. Well 
does the superintendent hesitate to have his own child in a disorderly 
school. Wny ? Because disorder is immoral. Very frequently a disor- 
derly school appears, but the cry is, "Give the teacher a chance !** Every 
fair-minded school executive is willing to give almost any teacher an 
extended chance, excepting the teacher in a disorderly school ; for there 
is somebody else who must have a chance, and that person is the child. 
The loss of respect for authority, the consciousness that there is some- 
thing smart in evading the teacher and in doing wrong, the enconrage- 
ment to deception and dishonesty — these, and a hundred other elements 
in a disorderly school, make for the unmaking of character. As a pasent. 
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the educator would not let his own child live in an atmosphere of disorder; 
and if given opportunity as superintendent, he would not enforce upon 
any other person's child such unfortunate conditions. Let it be empha- 
sized that disorder is immoral, while the opposite of such conditions 
tends to ethical development. Now the order which is here deemed so 
desirable is not the old-time dead order of inspirationless form and abso- 
lute quiet, where the normal activities of life gave place to the more 
important ticking of the clock, but that happy condition of vitalized 
workers most favorable for the performance of work. That prohibition 
of whispering and other arbitrary exactions are immoral is more than 
susceptiDle of proof. Order to be of ethical value must be of natural 
character. 

Again, there is an ethical value in habit. ' It is habit that forms us, 
that makes us or damns us. It is not God that .-ays *' Thou shalt not be 
saved, ' ' but habit which renders the soul impervious to salvation. In sin, 
the primary effect upon the sinner is never as great as the secondary. 
The boy who runs away from school does wrong, but the sin he then 
commits is not nearly so great as the ones he will commit before the day 
is over. It is the mission of the school to form correct habit, to give cor- 
rect thinking and the placing of one's life in conformity to that which is 
true and good. 

There is an ethical value in association, I admit that association 
under inactive, disorderly circumstances and conditions of improper 
habit is immoral ; but, on the other hand, the child brought up by him- 
self is fearfully unfortunate in his moral tendencies. The highest type 
of manhood is not developed in the monastery, or under circumstances of 
riotous imagination, but lace to face with the realities and temptations of 
life. The country boy who seems so sturdy will fall sooner than the 
town boy when subjected to the temptations of city life. The old-time 
separation of boys and girls in schools and seminaries had its fearfully 
expensive results, which disappeared lai^ely in the presence of co-edu- 
cation. We all need association, and in the associations of the public 
schools there is a purif3ring influence not easily estimated. True, there 
are parents who are reluctant to send little children to the public schools 
because of fear of taint ; but such persons have known little of the char- 
acter and possibilities of the better school. There are. no .doubt, objec- 
tionable things that appear even in good schools ; but compared with 
the things which will go wrong in model homes, it is a wonaer that the 
superior results are so pronounced in the public schools. 

Literary culture has its value in the formation of character. The 
analysis or framing of a pure sentence, the contact with a lofty thought, 
or the appreciation of a noble sentiment, all give color to the better 
tastes. A man cannot sing a verse of homey sweet home^ and at the 
same time commit a crime. A child cannot read the selection in his 
reader, entitled "The mysterious stranger," by Jean Taylor, without 
being struck with man's ingratitude to God. The reading of "Black 
Beauty" leaves an indelible impression upon the mind and the heart. 
And so may be said of the entire realm of literature, and indeed of all 
intellectual operations. The beauties of literature proper and of choice 
language ; the inculcation of noble sentiment ; the impulse that comes 
frpm thought contact with the lives of the great and good ; the philoso- 
phy of history ; the eternal query in the presence of the stars, the rocks, 
the flowers, and lower animal life ; the comprehension of the inevitable 
efiect of a definite cause ; the precision in mathematics, the absolute cer- 
tainty of the old Pons asinorum; the influence of good music; the 
divinity in art ; the harmony in law ; the delights of creation in the 
shop ; the good health of the gymnasium — all are rich in contribution 
to man's moral improvement. The dwelling of the mind upon any pure 
tlieme helps in punt^ of thought ; and hence the subject-matter of the 
•C)^K>l'-work has ethical value. The fact that a few |>er8ons who have 
tboqg^^ mftthematicft, nmtten literature, and solved scientific piobletna, 
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have still become villians, means nothiug ; for angels of light have fallen 
from Heaven, and even a Judas went astray, although associating with 
the Christ 

There is an ethical value in flay. This is not the old Puritanic idea. 
Par be it from the purpose of this article to cast reflection on the essence 
of the Puritan faith, nor is this being done ; but the world has made 
great strides. There is no saving erace in a long face per se. On the 
other hand, a joyous spirit is one of God's best gifts. Play in children is 
a divine expression. The school recess has been understood to be so 
many minutes for pure air and for a ' ' let-go' ' exercise. It should be an edu- 
cational opportunity for moral development through play. There is 
nothing on the school premises so fruitful in demoralization as the stand- 
ing around of school children, or grouping together, with nothing to do. 
On the other hand, play, sport, and romp, under proper direction, have 
inestimable value. They bring to the surface the pure joy ot the inner 
life and bless childhood with God's best beneficence — the sunshine of his 
smile. It will do any older man good to stand in the presence of chil- 
dren and see them play — it will bring better thoughts to the hardened 
heart — it will do the children good upon earnest participation. 

In all the particulars already specified the public schools are making 
character of a higher order. But there is another and even a more pow- 
erful factor in ethical training, and that is motive; the principle under- 
lying action, the determinative volition that leads to formative results. 
This indeed belongs properly in discussion to the disciplinary factors, 
bat it so far transcends all the rest that it is here given a major place to 
give greater emphasis. 

The old-time idea was that the child must bring his life into con- 
formity to requirement Not cm, but must, was the principle of action. 
The teacher with eyes in the back of his head was the best teacher. 
There was no choice, no volition, no spontaneity — all was regression and 
enforced obedience. It was taken for granted that the child disliked 
school, that the pursuit of knowledge was distasteful, and that there was 
no safe way for the master to maintain his place, excepting by breaking 
the will of disobedient pupils. Growing out of this spirit came a long 
line of false incentives, which for years were all-powerful in sway; 
and their ghosts still walk in many schoolrooms, and even in some Sab- 
bath-schools at the present day. This reference is to rewards of merit, 
the keeping in at recess on so many demerit marks, prizes, percentages, 
honor places, discriminating rankings, and a hundred other inventions 
of the Evil One. The child who is taught to work for a prize, be it even 
in committing to memory passages of the Scriptures, is bribed, and, to 
that extent, corrupted. He is not taught to love truth because of its 
own beauty. There grows up within him, not pure love for the thing 
presented, but a desire for something unnatural, something selfish, some- 
thing temporary. The child taught to work for a per cent, never rises 
higher than his motive. He may work himself to a frenzied heat in his 
all-pervadiiig desire to be first or to gain a high marking ; but such a 
student remains not a worker after such unnatural stimulus is gone. He 
has passed his objective; his love for work dies stillborn. Hence, all 
such incentives are false to the spirit of education and are immoral in 
their tendencies. 

I have been thirty-five years in the schoolroom as pupil and teacher; 
have lived a good part of that time (with regret be it said) in the 
atmosphere of prizes and per cents.; have watched their false spur and 
unnatural coloring of character; have looked uf>on noble ambition per- 
verted to things abnormal: have seen the physical, intellectual, and 
moral wreckage that ensued; and as the result of personal investigation 
and personal experience. I do not hesitate to pronounce the whole 
system of incentives, to which reference has been made, as abnormal, 
unprofitable, false, and immoral. Their entire tendency is to temporary 
result, to stifled interest, to the recognition of an unnatural means as an 
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end, to the development of a selfish spirit, and to dishonest practice, as 
well as to overpressure and overnervous and physical strain. 

What should be given the child in their stead? Nothing but a 
higher motive; and that is, to work from pure love for work and because 
it IS right. It is false to say the pursuit of knowledge is unattractive. 
There is not a boy or girl in all the world who cannot be touched by the 
right teacher. He may be lost in the mechanical school; but, in the 
presence of spirit and an encouraging smile, the barron wastes of fruit- 
less endeavor spring into vernal life, and the begrinning is made for a 
richer realization. 

The fact is, only our methods of approach are distasteful — truth is 
always attractive. The rich realm of learning is full of pure delight 
The so-called bad boy needs some one to start the machinery of his life 
into operation — to find for him a field of interest and to give him inspira- 
tion. In the presence of the true teacher — not the school-keeper, but the 
teacher — there is the warming into life of the dormant ^erm of divinity, 
and the best of all results become possible under the mfluence of true 
motive. To think otherwise would make a skeptic of the believer in 
education. Interest; interest' What a world of possibility and delight 
is being unlocked by this key to the salvation ot the uninterested and 
lost! 

The public schools, under the practice of proper motive, give excel- 
lent opportunity for the cultivation of an unselfi^ and generous spirit. 
With tne removal of the desire to surpass others for the bare sake of 
being ahead, there comes an interest in others' welfare, and cultivation is 
g^ven to the true spirit of true socialism. The kindergarten has brought 
a rich contribution to the public schools in this particular. The Thanks- 
giving offering, now the happy custom in many schools, is intended least 
of all for the good it will do the poor, although that is considerable; but 
it is a means to a greater end in the education of the child. 

Consideration has been given to the motive involved in study; let us 
now direct attention to the motive belonging to government. All true 
government must be self-government. There can be no such thing as 
substitution of endeavor or responsibility. ** Self-effort alone has educa- 
tional value; to direct self-effort is teaching." Even so in a school 
government, the Ego must have opportunity for determination. As 
already referred to, the school of the old education was all repression 
and authority. There was no recognition of Will as an immortal part of 
the child, appealing for education. There was no spontaneity, no 
choice. There might have been order of a kind, but it was enforced 
order. If the teacher, or even the college professor was late, the students 
** bolted." If the teacher was called without the door, the school was 
bedlam. 

Not so the school of appeal to higher motive. There the thing pre- 
sented is the laWy not in its majesty, but in its beauty. The child is 
taught to realize that harmony is the sole end of all reqnirement. 
Offending, he stands in the presence of the broken law. His act has 
disturbed the entire relations of the school, has brought discord where 
should have been harmony, and in consequence others are unhappy. Sin 
is a heinous thing, making us unlovable and unloving. As such, and 
because it violates the principles of eternal rieht, it removes us far from 
the sunshine of ^ach others* enjoyment and of God's smile. How much 
better it is for us to be true to our relations in the school and in God's 
economy ! How dependent upon our individual action is the harmony 
of all about us, and how we contribute to the sunshine of all who know 
us when we are faithful to our individual responsibility! 

I like the inspiration involved in the thought that the teacher 
expects, not forces, every child to do his duty. Such a spirit saved Eng- 
land in the days of Lord Nelson; raised France to her high position 
during the period of Napoleonic glory, when that daring leader cried 
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out, *'Men of France, the eyes of thirty centuries are looking down 
upon you;" and it is just as powerful as an incentive when applied to 
calling forth the nobler principles of the child heart Personal responsi- 
bility belongs just as much to the child as to the maturer person. Many 
a man has been saved by responsibility, and so may be the case with the 
child. 

For this reason I do not like watching children and the employment 
of detective characteristics. On the playground the teacher should be 
present, but more because of interest in the children's happiness and 
participation in their games. Of every child there should be expected 
his dutv; and he should be given the utmost confidence until he proves 
himseu unworthy: and even then he should be forgiven ** until seventy 
times seven." 

The schoolroom should be characterized bv natural order and self- 
reliant strength. No school is ever organizea for effective work until 
self-government is possible. The teacher's place in the room is as the 
inspiring director of the children's endeavor; but should the teacher be 
called for a time from the room, the school so trained continues its per- 
fect order. As superintendent, the writer once had a school of fifty pupils 
that ran itself for eleven weeks without a teacher; but, let it be said, such 
a condition is not the result of corporal punishment and other pernicious 
methods of appeal. Self-reliance, independence, and character itself 
come from within, not without; and never until a child is so taught to 
work, is he safe for the duties of life and of citizenship. There must be 
utilization of the will, there must be determining choice, or self-reliant, 
trustworthy character will not be the product of the schools. The school 
must be in miniature what God has made the en tire world to be — ^a place 
where character is formed, not by arbitrary requirement, not by fatalism, 
but by responsible choice. 

I have already referred to the ethical opportunities presented by 
association, but there is a factor not yet directly discussed, and that is 
the teacher. There are teachers, and there are others who falsely enter 
that holy office. It is not intended to say that all teachers who fall <«hort 
of the high results described are failures. Far be it from such a conclu- 
sion, for there is many a faithful worker, doing valient service for 
humanity, who stands discouraged at many an evening hour over the 
work of the day; but this much is implied, that the greatest teacher is 
the one successful as outlined. There are teachers in whose very pres- 
ence is delight. The child feels the inspiration of a great life, and is 
influenced accordingly. Such a teacher is an effective apostle of a better 
living, and gives an uplift and an impulse to the student's life that can- 
not be measured this side of eternity. After all, it is not so much a 
question of the Bible in the school as it is a question of the teacher with 
the Bible in her heart. Stich a teacher glorifies her vocation and leaves 
immortal impress upon all she touches. 

What a glorious thing to the child to be permitted contact with such 
a personality — and there are many of them ! Under such direction how 
all the world opens up with a diviner light ! Duty faithfully performed 
in the schoolroom brings its conscious happiness. Under true motive 
the various departments of work assume a higher character. The true 
spiritual being finds expression, and all the world takes on a higher 
manifestation of law, of order, of beauty, and of God. 

As this article was in the simmering process, I stood one day in a 
schoolroom, attempting to apply the ethical query to the work I saw in 
progress. What, after all, I thought, is the value of the schoolroom 
exercises in the making of character? Is it possible I overestimate the 
glimpses the child gets of that which is divine even in his day school 
work ? Knvironed as the teacher often is by the appearance of agnostic 
sentiment, is there opportunity to leave with the child the realization of 
God, purely through the ordinary realm of school studies? As I was thus 
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querying, I saw a little girl of eleven years busy in a language exercise. 
Stepping to her side, I leaned over her desk and saw these beautiful 
words flowing, in reproduction, from her pen: 

• 

'* God hath a presence, 

And that you may see 
' In the fold of a flower, 

The leaf of the tree ; 
In the sun of the noon-day, 

The star of the night ; 
In the storm of the darkness, 

The rainbow of light ; 
In the waves of the ocean. 

The furrows of land ; 
In the mountains of granite. 

The atom of sand. 
Turn where ye may 

From the sky to the sod. 
Where can ye gaze 

Thaf ye^nd not a God?" 

Surely the public schools are fruitful in opportunity for character 
building; and bright indeed will be the crown of rejoicing of the teacher 
who is faithful in all the little things that go to make her work glorious. 
There is no vocation greater in its possibilities than that of the teacher. 
Ktemity only will reveal the full work and bring the perfect reward of 
those who, through discouragement and weariness, have '* built far 
wiser than they knew." Unseen, and perhaps unappreciated, they toil 
on in answer to the divine call. The little word, the kindly act, the 
encouraging smile, finding expression from a generous heart, like a ray 
ot light through the window of an overfull soul, becomes the implanted 
germ of an ennobled life. Well may it be said of these faithful teachers — 
and there are many: *'They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
forever and ever." 



THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN ANIMAL. 



Prop. Baii<ey, Jr. 



(A Synopsis.) Like other animals, human beings must be (i) 
trained for habit, (2) nurtured for instinct, (3) developed for aptitude. 
In our lowest tendencies and instincts we are as truly human as in our 
highest intuitions and faculties. We are not animals first and human 
beings afterwards, but we are human animals at the start. We need to 
remember that the phenomenal law of our unfolding is biological, but 
that our end or aim and the quality of our powers are human, and, 
therefore, divine. Only from the standpoint of a religious philosophy 
and a philosophical reli^on, can we see life in its fullness of meaning, 
and Baucation as the gaining of the fullness of Life for the Sake of the 
Work. 
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(i.) Training for Habit. — Habit saves force, makes functions 
structural, makes consistency of character, possible. The habit striken 
for by education does not suppress spontaneity, but regulates and equil- 
ibrates the same in such wise that our habits express our spontaneoiis 
nature so far as it is worth expression, and our spontaneity expresses 
our habitual nature. Thus our habits ou^ht to be the regularized results 
of our healthy and holy instincts and aptitude. Hence the best minds 
must determine what is best for children, and their instincts and apti- 
tudes must be attuned to the best. Fortunately, directly or indirectly, 
the best minds agree as to the best character in its historical appear- 
ance. 

(2.) Nurture for Instinct, — We may define instinct as teleological 
activity not dependent on individual experience, and not conscious of 
the adaptation of means to end. Man's instincts not only include the 
human form of ** animal instincts" — biological, psychical (curiosity, 
power, etc.), social, but also the "ideal instincts" — sesthetical (artistic, 
philosophical and religious), and the more special, logical and ethical 
instincts. There exist in children as more or less pure tendencies. 
They need to be educated, that is, nurtured. The ** ide^ *' must control 
and glorify the animal, and these must furnish force and vigor to the 
ideal. Hence the education of "many-sided interest," not dissociated 
from habit-training. 

(3.) Development for Aptitude. — A human animal is a partially 
independent monad, "reflecting the whole universe from its own pecu- 
liar standpoint." The individual's special power oneht to be developed. 
From the very start, respect ought to be had for individual differences. 
Never can individuality safely be rid of training for habit, and nurture 
for instinct. We want to educate a John Smith, but he must be a well- 
trained human animal, with well-nourished, equilibriated instincts. 
History, experience and philosophy tell us that the supreme factor that 
makes for equilibration and integration of character, is religion. Some- 
where, somehow, this supreme agency must act upon the human awitnAl 
by means of true-hearted "sons of God." 

A spirited discussion followed in which the following 
speakers participated: 

Prof. Griggs, Palo Alto : — It is impossible to express my apprecia- 
tion of the noble paper just read. We are emerging from the medieval 
conception of education. No fixed form, no patent system will do for 
to-day. Each child must have different training from every other 
child. 

Miss Manning, San Francisco : — I wish only to emphasize the sen- 
timent that the worst education that teaches self-denial, is better 

than the best, that teaches everything else, and not that. 

Mr. In condemning prizes we condemn the whole system 

of Great Britain. Without prizes would Great Britain have achieved 
as much as she has ? 

Mrs. Hood, Palo Alto : — A child is entitled to the best that can be 
given. If there is something better than prizes, why not give that? 
The child of the greatest activity and the greatest brain power may act 
as your bad boy. The bad boy often shows off the poor matertal of the 
person trying to control him. 

Prof. Howison, University of California : — What is the chief end 
of action ? Is it some good absolutely, or some good for the individual? 
We are incapable of action if at the end we are to get nothing out of it 
I protest against the pushing of the idea of duty so far as to say that 
desire for self-gain is wrong. Have I not rights as well as duties, and 
does not morality consist in the recognition of one as well as the other. 
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When a man insists on bis rights he is defending the rights of every 
other man. The man who does not defend his rights is a moral traitor. 
In this theater of moral display it is the business of every one to see 
how high he can go, and see who can attain the highest excellence. 

How much ethics can we teach in school ? We ought to be able to 
teach complete morals. So far as good conduct is habit it is not virtue. 
A virtuous person is one who can be left to himself with absolute assur- 
ance that he will do right. 

Prof. Search, Ia>s Angeles : — God has left man to do as we leave 
the boy to do in school. Duty should be a principle of action. No per- 
son comes to duty but through deliberate choice, and no person can 
make a choice till motive comes before him. 



Friday Evening, 



The session was called to order in the Congregational 
Church by the President. Several musical numbers were ren- 
dered, after which the President introduced Prof. Joseph Le- 
Conte, of the University of California, who by request read the 
famous lecture delivered by him before the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Denver, Colorado, July 15, 1895, ^^cl 
later printed in the Educational Revieiv. 



THE EFFECT OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION ON EDUCATION. 



Prof. IvEConte. 



Like all great truths, the idea of evolution has been held in a vag^ue 
way even from the earliest dawn of thought. But only very recently do 
we observe any attempt to apply it to life. We find the explanation of 
this in the profound difference between the old philosophy and modem 
science in tneir respective attitudes toward truth. To the old thinkers, 
pure thought and gross matter, the ideal and the real, belonged to two 
diflFcrent worlds. They never dreamed of bringing down their noble 
thonghts to the practical concerns of life — to apply them to social organi- 
zation or politics or religion. These glorious ideas were for the delecta- 
tion of thinkers only. These daughters of the iut^licct were too pure 
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and holy to be married to the grossly practical. Thejr were vestal vir- 
gins about the sacred altar of truth ; beautiful exceedingly, but forever 
barren. To modem science, on the contrary, ever}* truth has, and most 
have, its practical application. The tree of knowledge noiast bear appro- 
priate fruit for the material benefit of humanity. Evolution is now, 
therefore, applied to practical life, because it has passed from the domain 
of vag^e philosophic speculation into that of definite scientific knowl- 
edge. This change has not taken place all at once, but only by the 
successive labors of many men, each contributing his own characteristic 
part It was the part of Lamarck to awaken scientific attention and 
deeply stir the scientific mind. It was the part of Darwin to convince 
the scientific mind of the truth of the evolution of the or]^nic kingdom. 
It was the part of Spencer to extend the law of evolution to embrace 
every department of nature, and thus to make it applicable to society, 
to religion, and to education. It was the part of Huxley to fight the 
battles of evolution and to conquer its acceptance by the intelligent, but 
unscientific public. It was, and is, the part of American evolutionists 
to complete the evidence from palieontoio^fy where it was weakest, and 
also — for we are less hampered by tradition here than elsewhere— to 
apply it fearlessly, yet I hope reverently, to religious and social thongbt. 

The final effect has been to revolutionize our whole view of nature 
and of man ; to change the whole attitude of the mind toward truth and 
thus to modify deeply our philosophy in every department ; and, there- 
fore, to modify profoundly our theory and methods of education. It is 
this effect on education that I wish to bring before you this evening. 
But the subject is so large, and my time so short, that I can only touch 
lightly some most salient points. 

I would be glad to point out to you how the theory of evolution 
indirectly, but in a most important way, affects education (as it does all 
departments of thought) by simply elevating the intellectual standpoint 
and widening the intellectual horizon ; but I must forego this and pro- 
ceed at once to its direct effect on our theories and methods of educa- 
tion. And here, as you already anticipate, I must speak first of all, of 
its immediate effect on biology: and then afterward on its indirect 
effects, through biology, on nearly all the higher departments of 
thought. These latter I shall call higher lessons taught in the school 
of evolution. 

Organic evolution is evolution par excellence. In the mind of Dar- 
win evolution was, and in the minds of very many it still is, identified 
with the theory of origin of species by descent with modifications. To 
many it means only a continuous geneticchain of all organisms from the 
earliest to the present, and, therefore, a blood-kinship among all exist- 
ing organisms from lowest to highest. It is to Spencer that we owe the 
extension of this law of continuity to every realm of nature, and thns 
this mode of thinking to every realm of thought. Organic evolution, 
therefore, whether of the individual or of the organic kingdom, is the 
type of evolution. In that department the battle of evolution wasfought 
and won. Right here, in the origin of new organic forms, was found the 
barrier to the acceptance of the law of continuity — the stronghold of 
supernaturalism in the realm of nature. When this barrier gave way, 
the whole domain of thought was immediately conquered. It is right, 
then, that I should take up this department first. 

There is a striking contrast between the old natural history and the 
new biology. The one is perhaps best represented by Audubon, the 
other by Huxley. In the one imagination predominates, in the other 
reason; in the one, love of field and forest and mountain, in the other, 
thoughtful work in the laboratory. The one studies form and habits, 
the other structure and function. The characteristic implements of the 
f)ne are the shot-^un, the insect-net and the dredge, of the other the 
scalpel and the microscope. In the ideal biologist these two most by 
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united in equal proportions. Such union was nearly realized in Agassiz 
and Darwin, because they stood just at the parting of the ways. Zoolo- 
gists now belong mainly to the one class or the other, but predominantly 
to the second class. In botany, the differentiation has not been so ex- 
treme. The change is, therefore, best illustrated in zoology. 

Such, then, is the contrast between the old and new style naturalist. 
The change may, perhaps, be regretted by some, but was absolutely 
necessary in the devolopment of biological science. The old-style nat 
uralist had been working from time immemorial, enthusiastic in travel- 
ing, observing, collecting, describing, classifying ; in a word, gathering 
the materials of science ; but thoughtful men began to ask, *' Where is 
the science itself?" ** What light does all this throw on the real prob- 
lem of life?" *' What is the meaning of the classification so laboriously 
constructed?" ** What is the meaning of the facts of geographical dis- 
tribution of species gathered by such extensive traveling ?" The old 
natural history as a real science seemed to have reached its limit, if it was 
not indeed already moribund. Collections of dry plants were contemptu- 
ously compared to gathered hay. Geographical distribution of organ- 
isms was a tiresome chaos of curious facts without connecting idea 
Just then came evolution — a great new idea, informing and giving life 
and meaning to this dead mass of facts, bringing order out of this chaos, 
"creating a soul under the dry ribs of this death." The true meaning 
of classification is at once revealed, viz. , the various degrees of blood- 
kinship in descent. Geographical distribution of organisms is at once 
completely explained by migrations produced by the glacial epoch and 
the slow evolution changes produced by a changed environment, physi- 
cal and organic. The strange and hitherto inexplicable course of em- 
bryonic or ontogenic jievelopment becomes now but a brief recapitula- 
tion of the phylogenic or family history. It is easy to imagine the 
prodigious impulse given to the sciences of life. The deepest problems 
of plant life, animal life — yea, of human life and social life — seemed 
now within reach of science. The army of investigators was increased 
tenfold. Biological laboratories sprang up everywhere, on lake and 
sea-shores, and still more numerously, in schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Such was the intellectual impulse given by the introduction of a 
great new idea. But great new iaeas always involve new methods of 
work and, therefore, new methods of teaching. The new method has 
been called by different names. I will call it the *' evolution method." 
But as this is only one of many methods of science, I must introduce its 
discussion by a few words on scientific methods generally. 

We all know the prodigious enlargement of the domain of modem 
thought produced by the birth and rapid growth of the sciences of 
nature. But until recently there has been but little corresponding change 
in the subject-matter of education, especially in the lower schools. This 
was right. The reason is obvious. All attempts to teach science by the 
old text-book methods gave very unsatisfactory results. Science-teaching 
as a means of mental culture, seemed far inferior to mathematics and the 
languages. These latter, at least to some degree, threw the pupil on his 
own resources ; but science-teaching by pure classroom, text-book 
methods, is the barest memoriter exercise. Now, science is nothing if 
not a knowledge of nature at first hand, and science-teaching is nothing 
unless, in some degree, it brings the pupil in contact with nature. The 
new knowledge must have new methods. In a word, science must be 
largely taught in the field and in the laboratory. This field and labora- 
tory method must supplement every other method in science-teaching. 
This is now so generally understood that it is unnecessary to dwell 
on it. 

But there is another and deeper sense in which we may use the term 
method, which is even more important. It is method not in the sense of 
use of eye and hand, but of use of brain ; not in 9^nse of dexterous 
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manipulation, but of orderly thinking. In this sense, scientific methods 
bear the same relation to intellectual progress that tools, instruments, 
and machines bear to material progress. They are intellectual contri- 
vances whereby we accomplish results which would otherwise transcend 
our power. As the civilized man has no superiority over the savage in 
bare-handed strength, and the great material results accomplished by the 
former are wholly due to the use of material contrivances called tools, 
instruments, machines — so the scientific man claims no superiority over 
others in unassisted intellectual power, and the great results accom- 
plished by him in the acquisition of knowledge and in the conquest of 
nature are wholly due to the use of intellectual contrivances, called 
scientific methods. These are mainly three : i. The methods of sym- 
bols, or mathematical method. We all know the power of this method. 
We all know how by the use of a few numeral digits, a few letters, a and 
^, X and^, and a few signs, -|- and — and =, the veriest schoolboy may 
quickly solve questions which would defy the unaided power of an intel- 
lectual giant. 2. The method of experiment, especially applicable to 
physics and chemistry. Physical phenomena are usually too complex, 
too affected by disturbing causes and complicating conditions, to be 
understood at once as they occur in nature. The physicist, therefore, 
removes, one by one, these disturbing causes and complicating condi- 
tions, watching the result, until the true cause and the necessary condi- 
tions are discovered. I need not tell you what this method has accom- 
plished. 3. The method of comparison. The phenomena of life in its 
higher forms are so complex that we cannot understand them withont 
simplification, and yet so delicately adjusted that in most cases we can- 
not, we dare not, use the method of experiment. If we introduce our 
rude hands to modify the phenomena, we are in danger of destroying life 
itself— the very thing we are investigating. But nature herself has pre- 
pared for us three series of experiments, i. As we go down the scale 
of life from man through vertebrates and invertebrates to the lowest 
protozoa, the complex structure and functions of the animal body become 
simpler and simpler, by the removal of one complication after another, 
until finally the complex problem of life is reduced to its simplest terms. 
This is the taxonomic series. 2. Again, as we ^o backward in the his- 
tory of the development of any one of the higher animals, say man, 
from the mature condition through the stages of youth, new-bom, 
embryo, to the earliest germ cell, we find that structure and function 
again become simpler and simpler until again the problem of life is 
reduced to the simplest terms. This is the embryonic or ontogenic 
series. 3. Again and lastly, if, commencing with the fauna of the pres- 
ent geological epoch, we go backward in geological time, taking succes- 
sively those of earlier and earlier periods, even to the dawn of life, we 
find a similar series of simplifying structures and functions until we again 
reach the simplest possible expression of the problem of life. This is 
called the geological or phylogenic series. This last is par excelUnct 
the evolution series. But they are all evolution series, since they are 
similar and all have their origin in evolution. 

It is by comparison of the terms in each one of these series, and of the 
three series with one another, that all true scientific knowledge in biology 
has been attained. It is therefore called the "comparative method." It 
was to some extent used and so named before the birth of evolution as a 
scientific theory ; but evolution has given it a new meaning and a new 
powerand greatly extended its application, and therefore, it should now be 
called the "evolution method." It is the great method of discovery in 
all departments which are too complex to be investigated by other scien- 
tific methods. When phenomena are too complex to be readily under- 
stood, and at the same time too delicately adjusted to submit to the 
method of experiment, all we can do is to watch all the stages of increas- 
ing complication — the process of gradual becoming. If by the method 
of experiment we put nature on the rack and extort from her the trnth, 
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by the evolution method we obtain the truth, less boldly but not less 
efficiently, by watching and surprising nature in her most secret modes 
of working. 

This method, although first used in biology, may be and has been ex- 
tended to all the more complex phenomena of human life — to psychology, 
to sociology, to politics and government, and even ethics and religion. 
Scientific methods generally, but this one especially, may be likened to 
the ** little leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal*' 
— a little, very little scientific method introduced into three measures of 
the old curriculum has *' leavened the whole lump." But we all know 
how much depends on the leaven. Alas, how much bad leaven has been 
used, especially in sociology ! It is necessary, therefore, to say some- 
Uiing ol how to make good leaven. This brings me to the subject of 
what I call schools of methods. 

It may be regarded as a law that although each one of these methods 
may be used in several departments, yet it is best developed and is used 
with most success in the simplest and lowest department, where it was 
first introduced ; and thus this department becomes the school for its 
skillful use. Thus, for example, while the method of symbols is used 
in other departments, — as in physics, chemistry, and even sometimes in 
logic, — yet the proper school for its skillful use is mathematics, where it 
was first introducea, and is still most powerful. Again, although experi- 
ments may be used in many departments, — as in chemistry, physiology, 
psychology, and even perhaps in sociology, — yet undoubtedly the proper 
school for the skillful use of this method is physics. So also the method 
of comparison or the evolution method may .indeed be used in all the 
more complex departments of knowledge, but the only proper school in 
which to become imbued with its characteristic spirit and practiced in its 
skillful use, is biology. Other and still higher de|>artments can never 
take on a true scientific form until they use the method which has proved 
so successful in biology ; and this they must learn to do in the biological 
school. As anatomy, physiology, and morphology became scientific 
only by becoming comparative anatomy, physiology, and morphology, 
so also psychology will never become scientific until it becomes compar- 
ative psychology, nor sociology until it becomes comparative sociology. 

I have said that the leaven of scientific method has leavened the 
whole lump of the school curriculum. I now go farther and say that the 
leaven of evolution and the evolution method has leavened the whole 
lump of human knowledge, especially in all those departments which 
are too complex to be subdued by other methods. This method is appli- 
cable not only to plant life and animal life, but also to all the phenomena 
of human life, inaividual and social, and therefore to psychology, to lan- 
guage, to history, to sociology, and to ethics. In fact, the enormous 
recent advances in all these are due wholly to the use of the so-called 
historic method. But what is this but another name for the evolution 
method? It would carry me too far and take me too long to justify this 
assertion in all these departments. Let me draw your attention only to 
a few of the most important lessons taught us in these higher depart- 
ments. 

A lesson in psychology — Until very recently, the psychical phenom- 
ena of man were studied as a separate department of knowledge, having 
no pdssible connection with any other and capable of investigation only 
by the method of introspection ; and an elaborate system of philosophy 
has thus grown up wholly separated from other knowledges. But it is 
now no longer possible to admit such disconnection. There can no 
longer be any doubt that man, both body and spirit, came by a process 
of evolution from some lower form of animal ; that humanity emerged 
gradually by a natural process out of animality. Not only every organ 
and function of the human body, but every faculty of the human mind, ' 
has its beginnings and foreshadowings, its embryonic condition in th^ * 
higher animals. It is quite evident that psychology can never become'^' 
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progressive science until every stage of the development of the psychi- 
cal nature of man is traced ; until the psychical phenomena of man are 
studied in comparison with those beginnings of the dame which we find 
in the higher animals, and in infants ; until we trace all stages of the 
process by which they became what we find them in the mature man. 
Moreover, even the experimental method is now applied to psychology 
with encouraging success. We have thus in psychology at least three 
methods of research, viz., the method of experiment, the method of 
com^rison or evolution method, and the method of introspection. The 
relative domains of these have not yet been adjusted. The experimental 
method, from which so much is now hoped, although undoubtedly of 
great value, is, I believe, limited in its application to the lower phenom- 
ena, i, €,, those most allied to physiology. Introspection, on the other 
hand, is limited to the higher phenomena, /. ^., the distinctively huniaD. 
The method of comparison, or evolution method, is probably without 
limit in its application. It is to this method, therefore, that I look with 
most hope. 

A lesson in socioioxy — The old idea of the origin of things was that 
of creation at once by fiat, without natural process, and permanence 
thereafter until another creation. Hence arose the doctrine of instan- 
taneousness of specific origin and the permanency of specific types. 
According to this view, if the organic kingdom advances at all, it must 
be by successive exterminations of old forms and re-creations of new and 
better forms. According to this view applied to the domain of philoso- 
phy and science, all truth must be absolute, unchangeable, and perma- 
nent; and therefore, if knowledge advances at all, it must be by a 
succession of theories exploded and other and better ones substituted. 
In theology, views of God, of man, and of nature and their mutual 
relations must be either perfectly true or utterly false and baneful. 
Forms of religion and creeds are either perfect, God-given truth or else 
inventions of the devil to deceive mankind. Toleration, therefore, is 
inconsistent with loyalty to truth. In politics, the unreasoning antag- 
onisms of parties come necessarily from this attitude of the mind. In 
social philosophy, improvement in society can only come by utter 
destruction and complete reconstruction out of entirely new materials. 
Thus, in all things, by this old view, advance can take place only by a 
succession of catastrophies and remakings out of the w^ole cloth. 

Evolution changes the whole attitude of the mind in this regard. 
The very first lesson taught by evolution is that nothing originates all at 
once, like a creation by fiat; but all things are in a state of continnous 
change and growth. Progress is not by a succession of destructions and 
re-creations, but by a gradual process of evolution. As in the evolution 
of the organic kingdom, some forms, /. e., the more rigid, perish and 
leave no progeny, while some, /. ^., the more plastic, are modified into 
new forms, better suited to the ever-changing environment, and all the 
new forms come thus only by modification of the old; so in the advance 
of science, some ideas and theories die out and leave no progeny, while 
others are modified to newer and truer forms, and all the new and true 
forms come thus only by modification of the old. And so also the progress 
of society, of religion, of all things, is not by sweeping destructions and 
recreations out of new materials or reorganizations on an entirely new 
basis; but must be only by modification of old forms into the higher new. 
In a word, the social organism is not made but grows. 

A second lesson in socio lof^y — There are two views of the relation of 
the individual to society which may perhaps be called the ancient and 
the modem. According to the one, the individual is wholly subordinate 
to .society, and has no rights in the presence of social interests. The 
individual has no value except as an organ of the body politic. This 
view is abhorrent to the modern mind, which has indeed gone to the 
other extreme of apotheosis of the individual. This great change was 
undoubtedly due to the introduction of Christianity, which eicalted to 
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infinity the worth of the individual immortal human soul, while it corre- 
spondingly belittled the value of society as earthly and temporary. This 
was especially true of the earl^ Christians, ^or whom the end of the 
world was near at hand. This idea of the supreme importance of the 
individual, and that society exists only for us, the individuals of to-day, 
has reached its culmination in the present time, and nearly all the evils 
which now threaten society may be traced to this source. The higher 
law of the ancients was the interest of society; the higher law ot the 
modems is the dictate of the individual conscience. The evils of this 
extreme view are becoming so obvious that there is a strong tendency to 
swing back again to the other extreme of socialism. Now, there is a 
profound truth in both these views, and they must be combined and 
reconciled in a true social philosophy. This, I believe, evolution will 
help us to do. Let us see. 

Organic evolution reached its term and completion in achieving man. 
But evolution did not stop there; for in achieving man, it achieved also 
the possibility of another and higher kind of evolution, and was there- 
fore transferred to a higher plane, and continued as social evolution or 
human progress. Now, as the higher end, the true significance, the 
raison d*etre of organic evolution was the achievement of man; so the 
highest and real meaning of society and social progress is the achieve- 
ment of the ideal man. This view entirely changes the relation of the 
individual to society by giving a new and nobler meaning to society. 
Individual interests must be subordinated to social interests, not only 
because society is the greater organism, nor even because it represents all 
other individual interests, but also, and chiefly, because society is the 
only means of achieving the ideal. The higher law from this point of 
view is loyalty, not to society as the ancients would have it, nor yet to 
the individual conscience as we moderns would have it, but to the divine 
ideal humanity. Fortunately for us, however, the highest interests of the 
individual are also thereby subserved. 

This point is so important that I must stop a moment to explain and 
enforce it 

The social organism has often been compared to the animal organ- 
ism, the body politic to the animal body, and social pro^e^p to organic 
evolution. Doubtless this comparison and the inferred likeness may be 
and have been carried much too far. Doubtless there are many funda- 
mental dififerences arising from the presence of new and higher forces in 
the social body, and of newer and higher factors in social progress; and 
no one has insisted on this more than I. But it is a mistake also to min- 
imize the resemblance. It has been common for the opposers of such 
resemblance to say that in the ideal of the animal organism, the life and 
individuality of the constituent parts are completely merged in the life 
and individuality of the whole; that the part is of no value except as an 
organ of the whole; and that while this ideal may have been to some 
extent realized in some ancient societies, it is utterly abhorrent to the 
modern mind; the infinite value of the eternally enduring human soul 
forbidding any such merging of the individual life into the common 
social life. But let us not exaggerate the contrast. It is not true that in 
the animal body the life of the part is wholly lost in the life of the whole. 
On the contrary, such life as each part is capable of is completely real- 
ized; each part has the very best that it is capable of. Again, it is not 
true that the part works for the whole without corresponding benefit in 
return. On the contrary, the acknowleged ideal of the social organism, 
viz.: that each |)art works for the whole, and the whole for each part is 
completely realized in the animal organism. Where, then, is the differ- 
ence? For it must be very fundamental. It is this: In the one case the 
integrating bond is material and necessary, and the function of each 
part unchangeably fixed forever; in the other, the integrating! bond is 
spiritual, and therefore free, and the function of each part is freely 
chosen, and may be freely changed for the better. In the one case, the 
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union is by necessary law of mutual dependence, in the other by a free 
law of mutual love and mutual help. 

Now, if society consisted only of ideally perfect, happy, unimprove- 
able beings associated only for mutual enjoyment, then, indeed, I sup- 
pose, the Infinite worth of the immortal human soul, in comparison with 
any temporary association, would make such association wholly subor- 
dinate to the individuals. But when we remember that human society 
is an association of individuals not long since emerged out of animality. 
nor far on the way toward a true, /. ^., an ideal humanity, and that the 
achievement of that ideal is the real end and meaning of our earthly 
life; and, finally, that an organized society is the necessary and only 
means whereby the ideal may be achieved, whether in the individual or 
in the race, we see at once that the immediate individual interest must 
be subordinate to this, the highest interest of humanity. But subordina- 
tion is not sacrifice. On the contrary, it is the highest success for the 
individual. In subserving this, the highest interest of humanity, each 
individual is thereby subserving his own highest interests. In striving to 
advance the race toward the ideal he is himself realizing that ideal in his 
own person. 

Why, then, are we so slow to learn this lesson? Why are we so 
loath to surrender our extreme individualism? I answer, not only 
because it is in accord with our natural selfishness, but also, and I believe 
chiefly, from the effects of an inherited narrow philosophy of life. Is it not 
evident that so long as the Golden Age was behind instead of before us: 
so long as man was regarded as in a state of sad fall from a pristine ideal 
condition; so long as it was believed that the perfect image of God, once 
possessed, had been lost and must be restored, not through society, but 
by some inscrutable miraculous agency; so long as this was the mental 
attitude, the supreme importance of society as a means of salvation, i.e.^ 
of attaining the ideal, must have remained unrecognized? The outcome 
of such a mental attitude was of necessity the individualism run-mad of 
the present day. But if on the contrary, as evolution teaches, our race 
has gradually emerged out of animality into humanity; if the Divine 
imajge was at first dim, scarcely recognizable, and the mission of human- 
ity IS, not to restore, but to brighten that image until it is perfect — if the 
ideal, the Golden Age, is not in the past but in the future — then our 
whole mental attitude toward society Decomes changed — then the good 
of the individual must be, not sacrificed indeed, for that is not necessary, 
but freely subordinated to the good of society; then the prevailing law 
is not the law of mutual antagonism and struggle, and survival of only 
the strongest and fittest, but the law of mutual love and mutual help, 
and the making of as many as possible strong and fit to survive. 

Still another lesson ami the last — But whether to call it a lesson in 
psychology, or in sociology-, or in ethics, I do not know, nor does it mat- 
ter much: for all departments meet on the highest plane. But I suppose 
it may be most properly called a lesson in ethics, for it offers us a moral 
ideal. 

I have said in a previous lesson that individual interests must be 
sulx)rdinated to the attainment of the ideal. Now, what is this ideal? 
I believe that evolution will help us to find it. If man has indeed emerged 
out of animality into humanity, as evolution teaches, then must he 
approach his ideal just in proportion as he rises above the distinctively 
animal and lives habitually on the distinctively human plane; and he 
completely attains it when the distinctive humanity is carried out to its 
highest limit. Now, it is evident that this proposition involves not only 
a moral ideal but a means of attaining it; /'. «•., a philosophy of the right 
conduct of life. Let us stop then to differentiate it clearly, but very 
briefly, from other and older philosophies of life. I feel constrained to 
<lo this lest you should think that it involves an ascetic philosophy. 

There are two opposite philosophies of life which have hitherto 
dominated the world ot thought, aye, and of conduct too. According to 
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the one, our nature is essentially dual, /. ^., animal and spiritual, without 
cordial — with even inimical relation between. The pure spiritual nature 
is imprisoned here on earth for a brief space in an impure material body 
and dominated by it, and the higher spiritual nature becomes purer, 
nobler, freer, just in proportion as it despises, tramples underfooL and 
extirpates the animal nature. This is the ascetic philosophy ot life. 
According to the other, our nature is one. Man is simply a higher kind 
of animal. His pleasure may, indeed, be higher, more refined than that 
of other animals, but still they are all on the same plane — the animal. 
Pleasure, enjoyment — the more refined the better, of course — is the only 
end of human as of animal life. Virtue is only a more refined kind of 
selfishness. This is the hedonistic philosophy of life. Now, evolution 
completely combines and reconciles these two mutually excluding oppo- 
sites, both as to the nature of man and as to the philosophy of life, and 
is, therefore, more rational than either. According to the evolution view, 
humanity emerged out of animality, the spirit of man out of the anitna 
of animals; but at the moment of emergence it was bom into a new and 
higher spiritual world of self-consciousness and immortality. If this be 
so, then evidently the mission of man and the true philosophy of the 
right conduct of life are not an extirpation but a subordination of the 
animal to the higher spiritual nature. And this is attained not by 
the natural decay nor by the voluntary extirpation of the animal, but by 
the natural growth and the voluntary strengthening of the higher 
spiritual nature. The animal was in evolution the mother and is still 
the nourisher of the spiritual; and, therefore, the stronger the animal 
nature the better, if so be it is held in due subjection. There is not an 
appetite, passion, or emotion of our animal nature but is contributive to 
our spiritual nature, if only it be duly subordinated. In our complex 
human nature the higher is nourished and strengthened by its connec- 
tion with the more robust lower, and the lower purified and refined by 
its connection with the higher, and the whole man is thus elevated to a 
higher plane without violating the integrity of his manhood. 

So much was necessary to say lest I be misunderstood as sustaining 
an ascetic philosophy. I repeat, then, if man has emerged out of ani- 
mality into humanity, then he approaches his ideal just in proportion as 
he departs from the characteristically animal plane and lives on the dis- 
tinctively human. In animals the whole life and activity are concentrated 
on the now. Man, on the c^trary, by memory and imagination, and 
more and more as his distinctive human nature predominates, lives also 
in the past and the future. His life expands more and more backward 
and forward, until in the ideal man he lives equally in all time. For him 
there is equal reality in all moments, past, present, and future. He 
weighs in equal balance all events without any prejudice in favor of the 
now, and is thus, as it were, unconditioned by time. This is the ideal 
of wise and prudent conduct, the intellectual ideal. Again, in animals 
the whole life and activity are concentrated on the self, although an 
unrecognized self, for selfhood is first recognized in man. Man, on the 
contrary, and more and more as his distinctive human nature predom- 
inates, lives also in and for other selves. His life expands and incorpor- 
ates more and more the lives of others, through a realizing sympathy 
and love. He reaches his ideal in this direction when his life spreads 
equally over all other lives in proportion to their real worth; when self- 
love no longer in the least disturbs the justness of judgment or unduly 
influences conduct; when self and other selves are weighed in the same 
just balance — in a word, when he is at last unconditioned by self. This 
IS the ideal of right conduct — the moral ideal. The moral law of equal 
love to self and neighbor is now fulfilled. This ideal, first given by the 
moral insight of the Founder of Christianity, is now at last verified by 
science. Observe that the condition and beginning of this whole 
process of evolution are the recognition of selfhood in man. But observe 
also that man finds selfhood only to lose it again in love. 
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Third Day 



Saturday Forenoon^ January ^thy i8g6. 



The Association was called to order at 9 A. m., by Presi- 
dent Barnes. 

The morning having been set apart for the hearing of re- 
^rts from the Committee on School Hygiene, appointed at 
the session of the Association in 1894. Prof. T. D. Wood of 
Palo Alto, chairman of that committee, was called to the chair 
to take charge of the exercises of the forenoon. 

Papers were read by Carrie B. Palmer, Oakland ; J. W. 
McClymonds, Oakland ; Lucy Washburn, San Jose ; T. D. 
Wood, Palo Alto. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 



Miss Pai^mer. 



Is it possible to secure for girls a degree of physical culture which shaU 
give them possession of their physical powers — which shall enable them 
to bring to their mental work, minds unhampered by the demands of 
neglected bodies, which shall fit them physically for the duties of life as 
our best schools are now training and preparing them mentally, which 
shall actually realize the somewhat vague claims of our various systems 
of physical training? 

For the past few years, we have heard a great deal about the physi- 
cal basis of education — about the sound body for the sound mind, etc. 
We have been constantly reminded of all that the ancient Greeks accom- 
plished by tlieir attention to the physical, and our advanced educators 
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have made earnest efibrts to cause recognition of the fact that the entire 
child is to be educated and not simply the mind. 

Theoretically, the demands of the ph3r8ical are fully recognized, 
practically our results fall far short of what we could wish. Theoreti- 
cally we admit the physical to be the basis of all education, practically, 
we give it much less attention than that bestowed upon the most insig- 
nificant branch of the mental. 

Consider for a moment what we are expected to accomplish and the 
means employed to fulfill these requirements. We are to train and edu- 
cate the body in such a way as to insure its health and symmetrical 
development, to overcome as far as possible the unnatural and injurious 
tendencies of our civilization and especially those incident to school life, 
to correct physical defects, to train the body to graceful, easy obedience 
to the will and to teach practical hygiene with sufficient thoroughness 
to make intelligent self-care a possibility. We recognize the fact that 
even if we ignore the claims ot the body to all of this for itself, we must 
still respect them for the sake of the highest mental development and 
often for the sake of any mental development at all. We cultivate the 
plant mainly that we may enjoy the flower but if we neglect the root, 
the flower soon withers. If we cultivate the body only for the sake of 
the mind we must still fulfill all of the foregoing requirements. We 
know that without a healthy body we can not have a healthy brain — 
that polished steel is not sooner dimmed by the breath than the brain 
by the slightest variation in the torrent of blood flowing through it. 

Most of us know something of the amount of time spent by many 
pupils in studying and learning nothing, when because of physical con- 
ditions the mind is unable to act. This state of things leads to the fre- 
quent failure of health usually attributed to over studv when in point 
of fact the cause is not over study in itself but disregard of fundamental 
laws of body and mind. 

We realize also that the moral as well as the mental is largely 
dependent upon the physical, that from the petty wrong-doings of li(c 
to serious crimes, the cause is frequently in the physical condition. 

Recognizing all of this we have attempted to give the physical its 
rightful place, in a rational scheme of education and what has been our 
mode of procedure ? We have introduced into our primary and grammar 
schools a set of gymnastic exercises, occupying a few minutes daily, atfd' 
exactly alike for ^1 in a class, the strong and the weak, the well-formed 
and the physically defective, the healthy and those who are suffering 
from incipient or actual disease. Such exercises even if taken under the 
best conditions regarding space, ventilation, etc.,— even if scientifically 
arranged aud well taught can scarcely be expected to accomplish much 
of what we recognize as the physical need. Certainly they are better 
than nothing but do not let us attempt to deceive ourselves or others by 
calling this, physical education. In these grades we have also some les- 
sons in hygiene, but in most cases they receive far less attention than 
that bestowed upon other subjects. 

In many of our high schools there is a continuation of the same 
gymnastic work as in the grades but the conditions here make it a much 
more difficult matter, consequently even this small attention to the physi- 
cal is frequently discontinued. Usually nothing is done in the way of l^y- 
giene. In some of our more advanced high schools, gymnasiums hdve 
been established and an opportunity given pupils for scientific exercise 
suited to the iudividusrl, but these are pioneers and have many and ser- 
ious obstacles to overcome before they can begin to fulfill the just and 
necessary requirements, if we are really to give the physical its rightful 
place in education. 

By the time the high school is reached the difference in the difficul- 
ties attendant upon physical work for boys and girls is painfully appar- 
ent. To give suitaole work to boys is sufficiently difficult, under the 
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present conditions to ^ve girls work which shall accomplish the desired 
results is well-nigh imposiible. The reasons for this are namerons. 
Public opinion and custom demand that from the time girls reach their 
period of greatest growth their lives shall be physically artificial. 

A boy spends his time out of school largely in exercise and reelec- 
tion. He is encouraged in many ways to engage in healthful sports. 
The girl is taught that nearly all exercise is unladylike except when 
taken under conditions that practically exclude the average girl or at 
best render the exercise only occasional. Her time out of school is 
mainly spent at the piano, reading, sewing, etc., and in recreations which 
are seldom healthful. 

The boy is dressed in such a way as to give him the greatest freedom 
of movement. The girl is handicapped by her clothing in many ways. 
Usually she cannot even breathe freely. 

The disuse of the physical powers at the time they should be devel- 
oping, causes the natural desire for exercise to be lost to a great extent 
and even in many cases to create an actual distaste for any real physical 
effort. Under such conditions, her physical education must be under- 
taken and when we consider that it is necessary to go to the trouble of 
changing her dress twice for each lesson and that the time spent in the 
gymnasium is not recognized in any way as school work, that it has the 
benefit of none of the incentives brought to bear upon every other de- 
partment of education, is not even mentioned in the home report, the 
task before us would seem to be no easy one. 

In addition we are obliged to combat the effect of the vague ideas 
concerning the entire subject in the minds of many people who have been 
so confused by the strain and over effort of the old mshioued gymnasium 
and the posing and affectation of the new fashioned "Physical Culture" 
that they are not quite certain whether we wish to produce acrobats or 
actresses. When told what we actually do wish to accomplish they fre- 
quently fail to comprehend, and bring forward various arguments which 
while often worthy of but little attention in themselves, still, do not 
tend to make our task any less difficult. One which is frequently heard, 
is that girls should be able to get sufficient exercise assisting in the house- 
work. It is unnecessary to oner any answer to such an argument, before 
a body of teachers who know something of the demands of physical edu- 
cation, but as it is frequently met and must be answered, a brief consid- 
eration may not be out of place. Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that the average girl could be induced to do sufficient work to produce 
any effect, the tendency of nearly all work is toward one-sided develop- 
ment and it is certainly impossible to so regulate it as to train the entire 
body. Only certain muscles are used and unless other exercises are 
taken to supplement and frequently to counteract, the result cannot be 
symmetrical growth. 

Be it far from us to say that girls should not learn to work, but by 
any stretch of imagination, we cannot call such exercise physical educa- 
tion . We expect to so prepare them that should necessity require they 
shall be able to work without straining their backs or ruining their 
tempers. 

Another and serious obstacle is the idea held by many that physical 
training is, and should be, only a form of recreation. This is far reach- 
ing in its results, as it gives those who owing to reasons already stated 
do not enjoy exercise ; the idea that because it is not a pleasure to them 
they can derive little or no benefit. This argument is just as absurd as it 
would be if applied to the mental education. Many pupils do not and 
seemingly cannot be made to enjoy study, but that fact is not allowed to 
prevent their education. It is certainly true that the element of recrea- 
tion should enter into physical training but the real work is work and 
must be undertaken with the same earnestness as that bestowed upon 
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mental improvement. In short, if we are to get actual results, it must 
be placed upon the same t>asis and treated with the same respect. 

In our best universities and colleges greater advancement has been 
made toward securing a suitable kind of physical training and its proper 
recognition than elsewhere but even here they are handicapped by wnat 
we are failing to do in the schools. By the time the university is 
reached, it is too late to overcome many physical defects that could 
easily have been corrected or prevented in the growing child and often 
too late to save from the consequences of an ignorance concerning the 
laws of health, which it is our duty and privilege to overcome. But 
even if this were not true and the college work, could accomplish perfect 
results, it wonld make but little impression upon the average of health 
and the physical improvement of the race because of the small number it 
affects. 

The public school is the only place where the masses can receive 
their physical as well as mental education. Our half measures have been 
productive of some good. Looked at from a different standpoint, how- 
ever, they are an impediment to real advancement along this line be- 
cause they satisfy conscience and keep us from making the effort neces- 
sary to secure effective work. 

The time for makeshifts and miserably ineffective concessions to this 
department is nearly at an end. We must speedily go either forward or 
backward. If we are to advance, it must be a process of education. 
Once realize and cause others to understand the need and the possibili- 
ties, and we shall no longer be expected to accomplish something with 
nothing. The work will then have proper recognition and sumcient 
equipment and true physical education will have become a reality. 

In California, the natural advantages are so great that an opportun- 
ity is ours which is not enjoyed to the same extent by teachers elsewhere 
and we may well aspire to lead in a movement which shall be productive 
of untold good to our school girls and through them to the race. 



THE SANITARY CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 



SuPT. McClymonds. 



The branch of the subject assigned to me for discussion this morn- 
ing is ably treated in several valucmle books, among which may be men- 
tioned ** Sanitary Conditions for School Houses," by Marble, published 
by the Bureau of Education, and which may be had, free of charge, by 
applying to the Commissioners of Education. 

** School Hygiene," by Newsholme, published by D. C. Heath & Co. 

An article on ** School Hygiene," by W. H. Bumham, published in 
the Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 2. 

Prof Elmer E. Brown, of our State University, has also published a 
leaflet giving many valuable references to, and suggestions on the sub- 
ject. 

Of the greatest importance in securing the best hygienic conditions, 
is the selection of the school grounds. The drainage must be perfect 
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The soil must be dry and warm. If the water line is near the surfoce 
miasma will exist. 

W. H. Burnham in "Pedagogical Seminary," sajrs: "When the 
ideal school house is built an expert chemist and other specialist will fint 
test the^soil of the sites proposed and the permeability of the underlying 
strato.*- 

The school grounds should be of sufficient size to furnish good roomy 

?lay grounds, say a block of 200x300 feet for a school of 800 popils. 
his will give 75 square feet to the pupil. 

The more densely populated a dty, the more need there is of large 
and commodious school grounds. It is the duty of a dty to furnish for its 
citizens, beautiful and extensive parks, but it is the first duty of a 
people to furuish for the children ample school grounds. 

The location of the building upon the school site is of importance. 
It should be located where it wirl throw the least shadow upon the 
school yard, say on the N. W. comer of the lot If the symmetry of the 
property is affected, place the building upon the west frontage of the lot 
I am aware that all authorities do not bear me out in this, but I feel ce^ 
tain that it is the correct position for the school building in this cli- 
mate. This will secure a good sunny yard, for the morning sun will fall 
upon the entire play ground. 

The worst possible frontage for a school building is the south, for it 
compels the children to play on the north side, in the shadow of the 
building. 

I have known ice to remain in a school yard on the north side, of 
one of our Oakland school buildings for three successive da3r8, while the 
east and the south sides weie warm and dry. 

When we reflect tnat the buildings are, as a rule, so arranged that 
the pupils, on leaving the warm rooms are compelled to pass over this 
cold section of the yard, we need not wonder at the frequency of colds 
and other disorders among the children. 

Newsholme says that, "if possible, the play -ground should not be 
on the north or east sides of the school buildings, the south or west being 
preferred. He gives no reason for the west being preferred to the east" 
I can see none. 

Every possible means should be taken to keep the school grounds 
dry. If it is necessary to cover the grounds to protect the pupils from 
the mud of winter and the dust of summer, the best material that can be 
used is bituminous sand rock. Laid on concrete it is impervious to 
water, thus keeping the yard entirely dry. 

Bitumen is elastic enough to make a safe play-ground. The greatest 
advantage that this material has over gravel and planking is that it can 
be swept, thus securing better hygienic condition. It is the cheapest 
when durability is considered. It is best from a hygienic standpoint 



SCHOOI. BUII^DINGS. 

The more durable material, such as brick, stone, and slate, etc., 
should be used in the construction of school buildings. The inside of 
the building should be made as convenient and beautiful as possible. 
We are all, and more especially the young, influenced by our sarround- 
ings. It behooves those who have charge of school property to see that 
these surroundings are in keeping with the purposes of the school — the 
building up of character. 

The school building should consist of a basement story 8^ to 9^ 
feet, entirely above ground, and should not exceed two stories, each froin 
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[1 to 13 feet hifi^h. (Primary schools should have but one story and a base- 
ment.) 

The basement floor of school buildings should be covered with bitu- 
minous sand rock laid on concrete. The concrete is important to keep 
3at all dampness. 

The basement should contain, besides a play ground, properly con- 
:tructed closets, the heatipg apparatus, and a well ventilated room for 
Kret weather wraps, thus removing them as far as possible from the 
ichool room proper. 

In this climate, air should be permitted to pass through the base- 
nent day and night. 

All entrances to the school building (used by pupils only) should be 
;hrough the basement. 

The buildings should be, in general, a single row of rooms along a 
rorridor. This plan will secure better lighting and better ventilation, 
[f a scarcity of tunds compels the placing of rooms on both sides of the 
H>rridor, I believe the east and the west are the best. 

In ** Sanitary Conditions for School Houses,** Marble says: ** The 
louth light is better for a school room than the east or west light,** giv- 
ng as his reason that the east and west light enter the rooms at a lower 
ilant than the south light does. We want the slanting sun to enter the 
ichool room, as it strikes more of the surface of the rooms than any other. 

It is the ability to ^ve the east and the west rooms a sun bath daily, in 
:he absence of the pupils, that makes them, in my opinion, so valuable 
'or school purposes. 

I consider the east rooms more desirable than the west, for the rea- 
son that many mornings are cold, while the mid day and afternoons are 
Mrarm. 

Newsholme says that the best shape for a school room is oblong, the 
tides being in the proportion of 4 to 3. The same authority claims that 
[50 cubic feet should oe allowed for each pupil, and 15 square feet for 
loor space — the ceiling of the room being 12 feet. 

Taking these requirements, fifty pupils would require 750 square 
feet of floor, giving a room of 31x24. Our standard rooms in the Oak- 
land Department are 36x28 — ^a ratio of 9 to 7, giving 20 square teet and 
220 cubic feet to each pupil. 

The long side of the room should always be placed toward the 
light. The ceiling should be white, and the walls any color restful to 
the eye. 

Prom a hygienic standpoint, the walls should be of a material capa- 
ble of being washed. Paper is particularly bad, as it absorbs the impuri- 
:ies of the room. 

The corridors of the building should be large and well lighted. The 
Brails of the corridors should be white. 

Lighting of Schooi. Rooms. 

Marble says: ** It appears to be a well established rule that light 
ihould be admitted on only one side of the school room, and this at the 
left of the pupils." He also says that it may be permitted to admit the 
light partly from behind the pupils, well to their left, but criticises this 
aaethod when the teacher is taken into consideration. 

Newsholme says: "The worst possible light is that which comes 
from windows facing the scholars. It throws the teacher's face in the 
fhade, and likewise the books of the pupils. A light from behind 
Migits the ptipil to sit in a twisted position in order that his book may 
act be in Uie snade. * * * The best light is that which comes from 
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the left, and does not neoesntate any other than an erect pontioii in 
order that it may fall directly on the desk." 

Other authorities agree with those already quoted. We conclude that 
the school room to be properly lighted should be lighted fromoneside, and 
that, the left of the pupils. The windows should be on the leftand as much 
to the rear as possible, and should extend as near to the ceiling as con- 
struction will permit. They should not come within less than 4 feet of 
the floor. 

Authorities differ as to the exact ratio of the window space to the 
floor space, varying from 1-4 to i-io. The best authorities, however, 
insist that a room is not properly lighted if the glass surface does not 
exceed y^ of the floor space. A room 24 feet wide and 30 feet long 
should have a glass surface of 144 square feet. 

An ordinary school window is 3/3^'x8'. The same room would 
require six windows. Authorities agree that the space to be lighted can- 
not be in width more than i ^ times the height of the top of the window 
from the floor. 

If the top of the window is 12 feet from the floor, the greatest dis- 
tance that the window will properly light is 18 feet. 

You will readily see the reason for this, remembering that the 
intensity of light diminishes as the square of the distance increases. 

With improved ventilation there is no necessity for high ceilingi. 
With ceilings from 12 to 14 feet, it is impossible to comply with the 
above rule as to width of rooms. I believe a school room, in width 2yi 
times the height of the top of the window from the floor, provided the 
bottom of the window is four feet from the floor, and, provided further, 
that the glass surface is equal to one-fifth of the floor surface, is fairly 
well lighted. 

In arranging the seats it is well to leave as wide an aisle as possible 
on the right side of the room, thus bringing the desks as near tne light 
as possible. 

Window shades are uecessary to regulate the amount of light. A 
good arrangement is to have them roll from the center to the top, and 
from the center to the bottom. There is an objection to this arrange- 
ment, especially if the windows are only three feet or less from the floor, 
the light enters the room below the line of the eye. The windows being 
low, a better plan would be to roll the curtains from the bottom to the 
top, and in addition to the regular curtain there should be a white one 
to protect the room from intense sunlight and yet admit light. 

Briefly stated, the following rules should govern the lighting of 
school rooms : • 

ist. All the windows should be to the left of the pupils, and well 
to the rear. 

2nd. The top of the window should extend to the top of the room— 
the bottom of the window being at least four feet from the floor. 

3rd. The glass surface should equal or exceed one-fifth of the floor 
surface. 

Stairways. 

The stairways are an important feature of any school building. 
There should be at least two stairways in every school building of more 
than one story, and they should be as widely separated as possible, and 
the building so planned that every pupil could readily reach any stair- 
way by at least two ways. 

Stairs when constructed for use of pupils, are as a rule built with the 
same rise of tread and width of step as those that are built for grown 
persons. 
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Stairs for a primary school should have a rise o(4yi^\ with width of 
step to correspond. For grammar schools the rise should be from 5 to 
S^ inches, and for a high school the rise should not exceed 6}i inches. 
Many stairs have a rise of 7>^ and 8 inches. The stairs should be wide 
and roomy. The safest ones for a school building are in my judgment, 
those that turn on a mid-way landing, provided the landing is at least 
lyi times the width of the stairs. 

School Furniture. 

Specialists on diseases of the eye assert that our school desks and 
school lighting are responsible for much of the impaired eyesight amone 
the pupils. Physicians attribute many of the defects of the body, found 
among school children, to imperfect school desks. We are now in a 
transition period. The adjustable school desk is expected to remedy all 
the defects complained of in the desk of to-day. I believe tha^ the day 
is not far distant w hen there will be no other desk used than the ad- 
justable. While we are compelled to use the stationary desk, there 
should be at least three sizes in each room. Both the placing of the desk 
and the seating of the pupil are important. 

The top of the desk should lap about two inches on the seat. In 
seating the pupils, the following rules should be observed: 

The height of the seat should be about the same as the height of the 
knee of the pupil. The height of the desk top should correspond with 
the height of tne elbow of the pupil when seated. 

CXhanlinbss. 

Disease lurks in the dust of the school room. In planning a school 
building, projections upon which dust will accumulate should be avoided. 

* The plan of sweeping the floors dry is not good, as the dust rises and 
finds lodgment on every surface of the room. Sprinkling the floor is 
equally as bad, for the dust is left on the floor, ana rises when disturbed. 

A better plan than either of these is to sprinkle the floor with damp 
sawdust. This, when being swept, will gather up all particles of dust, 
leaving the walls and desks quite free. Tne school rooms can be kept 
much cleaner when treated in this way, with one-third of the sweeping. 

As often as possible the walls and ceilings should be thoroughly 
swept. 

The desk tops, from contact with the hands, gather organic impuri- 
ties. A school desk, after having been used by one pupil, should be 
thoroughly cleaned and re-varnished before requiring another pupil to 
occupy it. 

From a sanitary standpoint, it is well to have this cleansing done 
once each term, at least. 

Air should be allowed to pass freely through the room when not 
occupied by the pupils. 

Sunlight, wherever possible, should be admitted to a school room 
Air and sunlight are nature's great purifiers. 

Towels should be provided in such quantities that no pupil need use 
any surface of the towel that has been used by another. 

VENTILATION. 

We are all familiar with the bad effects caused by breathing impure 
air. The stnpor, dreariness and headache, resulting therefrom, have 
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been experienced by all. We seldom reflect upon the bad effects of these 
violations of nature's law. 

We are prone to believe that, after we have taken a few full breaths 
of pure air, we have repaired all damage. 

It is not the temporary inconveniences, caused by breathing impure 
air, that need be guarded against but the permanent effects. It weakens 
the constitution. It sows the seed of bad health and death. Scientists 
attribute to the breathing of impure air, many of the diseases we arc 
wont to ascribe to colds. 

There is not sufficient time, nor is it necessary to go into the subject 
exhaustively. We all know the importance of it. For a very clear pre- 
sentation of the entire subject, let me refer you to a book publishea by 
Appleton — "Ventilation of School Buildings" by Morrison. 

Let us consider the essentials of a good heating apparatus. Any 
system of heating the air. that does not, at the same time, provide for its 
renewal, is not worthy of consideration. 

One of the best systems of heating and ventilating, (for a mild cli- 
mate] that has ever been in use, is, perhaps, the most primitive — the 
open fire-place. A school-room with two or three open grates in it would 
be well ventilated and fairly well heated. One of the best school build- 
ings in the world — the city of London High School — is, or was a few 
years ago, warmed and ventilated in this manner. 

Exhaled air contains carbon di* oxide, watery vapor and animal secre- 
tions. The animal secretions in exhaled air are what give it the bad 
odor and are the most dangerous elements in it. 

The impurities of exhaled air are not so light as air. It follows that 
the opening to remove them must be near the floor of the room. In 
order to keep the air approximately pure, it is found necessary to furnish 
30 cubic feet of air to each person, every minute. 

Prom 200 to 300 feet per minute is as rapidly as air ouffht to be ad- 
mitted to a school room, in order to avoid drafts. To furnish 1500 cubic 
feet at a velocity of 200 feet per minute will require an opening 2 V%' X3', 
This opening should be about 8 feet from the floor. The heating appar- 
atus should be placed at the base of a shaft, leading to the room to be 
heated. 

In this way we take advantage of the law that heated air rises. It 
is open to argument as to what the best means of heating the air should 
be ; whether by steam coils, hot water coils or by air warmers. If the 
first two named are used, there is no danger of any of the products of 
combustion finding their way into the school room. 

The latter will be found the more economical. 

The air warmer should consist of an extensive surface, moderately 
warm, rather than of smaller surfaces highly heated. 

On no account should the surface an air warmer be heated to a red 
heat. If it is found necessary to do this in order to keep the room warm, the 
heater should be torn out and a larger one put in. To obtain the best 
results, provision should be made to admit the air to the heater from dif- 
ferent directions, so as to take advantage of the direction in which the 
air is moving. If this precaution is taken, sufficient air to ventilate the 
the school building, on most days, can be obtained by gravity alone. 
There are days on which it is difficult, if indeed, not impossible to move 
the air in sufficient quantity to provide for the need of 50 pupils — with- 
out a fan. A system of ventilation, to be satisfactory, must provide for a 
continuous and regular flow of air. The valves must be so constructed 
that it is impossible to diminish the flow of air. To be complete, the 
valves must be automatically regulated. 

I have hurriedly presented some needed improvements in the construc- 
tion of school buildings, but by far the most important of all these is better 
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ventilation. In an article in the "Forum " of January are set forth con- 
ditions in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
Chicago in regard to ventilation, which, it true, are a shame to our civil- 
ization. 

What is needed to overcome this carelessness toward the rising 
generation? 

Public opinion must be aroused ! This can be done and honestly 
done, by an investigation into the condition of the air of the school room. 

No law is of any avail that has not the sanction of public opinion. 
Many of the people are already awake to the importance of better 
hygienic conditions in our school buildings. When public opinion has 
been thoroughly aroused, it will then be an easy matter to secure legis- 
lation that will be beneficial. 

What we ask is not the ideal, but the practical. 

There is, on the statute books of California only one requirement in 
regard to the construction of school buildings, namely : That the County 
Superintendent shall examine and approve the plans of school buildings 
before the contract is let for the construction of the same. 

I respectfully suggest that some such requirements as are conveyed 
in the following, be made compulsory and that they t^ made to apply to 
every building occupied as a school building whether by the public or by 
private individuals. 

1. That all the light to a school room be admitted [from the left 
side of the pupils. 

2. That the window space shall equal or exceed one-fifth of the 
floor space. 

3. That the bottom of the windows be not less than four feet from 
the floor and that the top extend as near the ceiling as possible. 

4. That the length of the room be to the width of the room as four 
is to three. 

5. That the greatest number of pupils that can occupy any room 
for school purposes be determined by dividing the area of the &oor in 
square feet by 20. 

6. That the length of the room be exposed to the east, the west or 
the south light and that the windows be placed in the side so exposed as 
nearly to the rear of the pupils as possible. 

7. That the ground floor of the building be covered with concrete. 

8. That apparatus be furnished, sufficient to supply each pupil with 
30 cubic feet of air, properly warmed, every minute. 

These, with minor propositions, regarding stairways, height of ceil- 
ing and color of walls, being enacted into law, would make it impossible 
to construct a school room in California, that would act as a hinderance 
boUi to the mental and physical development of children. 



HTOIENIC IMPROVEMENT WITHIN REACH OF US ALL. 



Lucy M. Washburn. 



•*If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them." Do the 
requirements set before us this morning seem beyond our reach ? As we 
compare what we have been told that school houses ought to be, with 
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what, aUtt, tbey are, and think of the indifierenoe of tmstees and pablk, 
does it aeem to ns that we might as well be told to go lire in palaces? 

Nothing that is absolntel j essential is entiielj oat of the reach of 
intelligence and energy. If we set omselres with the earnestness of 
convictioa to achiere eren small im prov eme n ts in the right line, the 
way will open, each step leading to another. It is of the small steps 
possible to every teacher, that I wish to speak to-day. 

But they are possible only to the teacher fired by cooTiction ; once 
more, a few words as to the urgency of the case. Civilixation wiU indeed 
kill itself if b^ the n^lect of this physical factor it allows its highest 
products to die out. We all recognize certain great gains within the last 
century, dne to enlightenment as to the causes of disease and health, and 
some corresponding sanitary reformation. Certain great plagues no 
longer sweep over continents unchecked ; vaccination has subdued small- 
|»x, quarantine keeps out cholera and yellow fever. Specific precau- 
tions against these, together with sewers in our towns, and wmdows 
rather than the loop-holes of ma^dieval fortresses in our houses, have 
seccred, especially in such countries as Bngland, where the reformation 
has been greatest, a marked gain in the average length of life. 

Yet when we come to examine the statistics, some startling facts 

five us pause. The death-rate, so largely decreased as to certain causes^ 
as increased as to others, and forms of break-down not known of old, 
have arisen. We find this in two main directions. First: — Nervous dis- 
eases are on the increase. Insomnia, that direful word but too familiar, 
is a a new word not found in Webster's Dictionary for i860 ; so is ner- 
vous prostration a new phrase. Insanity is increasing, as well as minor 
nervous diseases. Second: — Consumption, that arch destroyer of the 
human race, although we know so much more than formerly about its 
nature and prevention, is also on the increase. Already it causes not 
less than one-sixth of the deaths from all causes together. Bxamining 
into the causes of these ominous facts, we find two: first, the increasing 
strain of civilization ; second, the tendency to city crowding and indoor 
sedentary occupation. The saddest feature is that these are causes 
apparently inherent in advancing civilization, and that they attack those 
on whom civilization has spent most — the educated, the brain-workers. 
It looks sometimes as if society would have to be recruited from below, 
and this means a waste of its gains and a check to any high final attain- 
ment. 

Now what remedy is there? Only one: that intelligent effort tn 
these tines shall increase faster than the evil it is to meet. Legislation 
will not lead \ it is not a source of power, but only a form of its appncatioa. 
It lags ever behind the public opinion, which is its source. Public 
opinion, then, is the true power; and this must be educated. Now to 
nic, the most unhopeful feature of all is, education as yet does not usually 
mean education in this most vital matter; that even high culture in 
other lines may co-exist with astonishing ma^dieval barbarism here, that 
it is precisely in our schools — yea, in our universities — that some of the 
very worst of these conditions most prevail. 

Is this an overstatement, a false charge ? Let us see. What have 
we found to be the two great factors in diminishing vitality? Indoor, 
sedentary, ill-ventilated living, and nervous strain ; and these two are 
the crying evils of schools. Instead of being centers of light, most 
schools are in these very things centers of darkness. 

Mr. Duncan, the wisest of missionaries, in building school houses for 
his Alaskan Indians, retained their old wide roof-opening over the cen- 
tral fire, because, he said, the Indians were **not civilized enough yet to 
use ortlinary window openings without danger." How of^en, as I have 
visitcil schools all the way from kindergarten to university, have his 
words come back to me — '* Not civilized enough — not civilized enough!'* 
How have I seen in university recitations, one latge class of students 
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after another occupy a de-vitalized room, until some panting pupil 
interrupted the professor to beg for a breath of air ; and then have seen 
the professor fly to the nearest window — probably the one on the 
windward side, — and fling it up, not down, pouring the keen winter 
blast directly upon the over-heated throats of his pupils, until in self- 
defense they begged deliverance from this worse evil oi the two. 

Then at the other extreme of the educational scale, I have visited 
some mountain district school, taught by one of my own former pupils, 
and I found every crack closed against our delicious, healthful, Califor- 
nia mountain air, while the poor pupils and teacher alike, unaware of 
the source of their stupidity, struggled with red faces to make more 
creditable recitations. Then have I resolved never again to help send 
forth into the public schools, teachers who were not trained in habits of 
better care of their school rooms, and who would not in turn train their 
pupils to the demand for fresh air. 

For the lingering barbarism that gives us not only crowded theaters 
of heedless pleasure seekers, but also churches and lecture halls steaming 
with foul air^ and leads us to submit to such injury and indignity, I be- 
lieve can be done away with only by a public opinion trained to better 
things in the common schools. We get what we demand : we demand 
what we have learned to appreciate. 

Now what can be done by the public school teacher to bring about 
this better state? We have heard how schools should h^ built; we know 
how those most of us have to teach in are built Are we helpless? Not 
so. In three ways we can help to bring about a vast reform. 

First — We can use whatever aids we already have, intelligently and 
faithfully. How few teachers make this a primary object ! They wait 
until conditions are bad, instead of providing beforehand that they shall 
not become bad. Therefore the change required is violent, and a violent 
change is necessarily harmful. How few see to it that their school room 
is aired out immediately alter pupils leave it, at recess, at noon, after 
school, so that each short session shall begin with the freshest, best- 
sunned air procurable. How few take careful note of the position of 
each window, and let down those, and those alone that are away from 
the winds, and not in line with any other open door or window; choos- 
ing with care when feasible, those on the sunny side, in front of pupils, 
rather than at the rear, and adjusting the opening to each shift of the 
weather. Yet such draftless, selected openings, though inadequate for 
rapidly removing vitiated air which has been carelessly allowed to accu- 
mulate, will if a<^usted before the entrance of pupils, keep air fresh to start 
with, pure to a degree that can be realized only on faithful trial. School 
rooms thus managed, I say from experience and careful observation, 
are from one hundred to five hundred per cent, better than school rooms 
subject to the ordinary careless neglect of teachers. Is this an effort to 
be added to those already over-weighting the teacher, trying at the same 
time to teach the lesson, preserve discipline, and watch the minds of her 
pupils? A teacher must learn this command of more ends the one most 
conspicuous. And in this case, the increased ease with which pupils 
study and recite, the cheerfulness assisting discipline, will save more 
effort than the good ventilation has cost. The school room is another 
world for both teacher and pupil. 

Second. — I wish;tourge Xh^ training of the pupils in similar care and 
success in providing fresh air. This is the only thing, I think, which bids 
fair to make them, as they grow up, another public than the ignorant and 
careless one of our generation. It has been my own practice for some years 
to give my pupils each a careful training in why we need plenty of fresh air, 
ind why certain windows open will injure us by drafts, and certain others 
ivill give the air without the evils ; then to put each in charge in terra — 
I day or week at a time— of the securing this fresh air in the school 
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room. It is a part of the school exercise, a part to be studied and per- 
formed as much as any other lesson, and placed foremost to their credit 
when well done. One who has never tried it will be astoniahed to find 
with what spirit pupils can be led to take this responsibility ; how much 
pride they can be led to take in its proper performance, and how they 
gain in intelligent choice as to what to ao. When they see that knowl- 
edge and judgment are required, and are estimated at their true value, 
credited beyond any single problem, and far beyond any memory les- 
sons, they respect the charge, and look with disdain upon ignorance 
and bungling. And when they find that faithfulness here is credited 
even more highly than in the acquisition of book lessons, they have 
learned a deep lesson of public duty, of work of each for the good of all, 
that will make them better citizens all their lives. Ah, if we can get a 
public so trained in youth, what may we not hope for in the way of 
cleaner cities, renovated- slums, open parks, enforced quarantine, better 
buildings-^sanitary progress in all directions, and corresponding public 
health and character. 

Third. — When we have thus made the most of what appliances are 
furnished us, we can with better grace and greater force urge upon 
school trustees the adding of simple appliances which will make the task 
easier and more effective It is surprising what good results may be had 
for a little money, and how often the teacher who knows exactly what 
she wants can secure it. 

Simplest, most attractive, and a wonderful help, are guards at the 
top of the windows, consisting of an upper transom-like division of the 
window, opening inward by a hinge at tne lower edge. Air coming in, 
thus directed upward, has little tendency to fall upon the pupils' heads. 
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A. Roum with window raised. Incomini; current of cold, heavy air directly againit 
seated pupils, and violent Tor lack ot difltision. 

R. Window lowered at top. Incoming; current Hbove papils' heads, bat by ttt 
wei:;ht tcDdinK to Tall upon them, somewhat difl'usod before toucoiof: their hesda. 

C. Window open at top. and incoming; current deflected upward by guard, ao that Ita 
tendency to fall before difl'usiou with the warm air of room 1b almost entirely oveteoas. 
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TIic main buildings of Stanford arc ventilated in this way. Soal^ht is 
the ezpente and so attractive the effect, if the window-tranaomes be 
nude a little decorative by small panea or color, that the trustees of 
alntoet any school house in process o. erection, from a country single 
room to a town school, can be induced to put them in. Still more 
effisctive arc they if small triangular guards at their ends stand out into 
tfae room. These may be made, pretty, though cheap : and pegs in them 
for the window to rest against save all complicated window openers. 

No one who has not tried it can realize what their simple addition 
to a school room or living room is worth. 

Of course the ideal thing in cold weather, even that of our California 
winter, especially in mountain cegions, is to have all air warmed before 
it ia admitted. For country school houses of one or two rooms, uo fur- 
nace is necessary for this ; a device used to ad vantage in many New York 
schools is ample. It consists of a zinc jacket surrounding Uie stove, or 
ail but the front of it ; a pipe running from the side under the bouse, 
entering this jacketed air-space through the floor, so that rising against the 
warm stove it will be heated before diffusing through the room, and an out- 
let at the bottom of the room into an air shaft built alongside the chim- 
ney, so that its warmth will cause an effective up draught for the fou! 
air. How many a country school-teacher could secure this inexpensive 
addition when a new achool house is building, could she show the trus- 
tees just how to construct it, and that it will save far more than its 
cost in fuel, by disposing of the cold foal air instead of newly warmed 
air, as windows do. 




K. Inlet pipe to Jackaled air spacaarannd atove. 

B. A<r ahaft for ailt or fDnlili; wiinnedbyeoiiuctwittictalmaex' 

C, Chlmnej; which, how«er,t> iloiutalde of ali-ibsR. Inauad of b< 
the drawing. 



As to the building of town schools, teachers too often have even 
less to say than as to country schools. Vet I have known the advice of 
one who could present definite plans to prevail. And where steam radi- 
aton are to be used, how easily may these radiators be set against outer 
walls, openings through which bring fresh air against the radiators, 
hexed titW at the sides and bottom to prevent the air from spreading 
before it is warmed. Such a boxing in of air I have known to be added 
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to radiators near the windows in an old school building. The window 
was raised a few inches into a downward sloping box built to the radia- 
tor. The healthful ness and comfort of the room were secured, asbfa 
revolution, by this simple addition, costing not over three or four dol- 
lars. 
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R. Steam or hot-water pipe " radiator/' near wall, with air inlet (A) against it: air 
thus heated before diffkisin^ into room. 

B. Outlet for foul air, into shaft warmed by another radiator. 

If teachers, then, will do these three things : — first, use to the very 
best advantage whatever appliances for ventilation there are in their 
rooms already ; second, train pupils in faithful, intelligent use of these 
means, and third, watch for opportunities to secure the cheaper aids to 
ventilation, and use these also effectively when once in — if they will do 
these three perfectly practicable things, they will in a few brief years 




C. Air admitted throusrh raised window throujcrh downward-sloping box to and 
through radiator R, thus warmed. 

Window slightly opened at top and space between upper and lower sash, then act as 
outlets for foul air. 



educate the public to better things. Then demand will create a better 
supply. The best fan ventilation will come to be the expected thing in 
the great city school buildings, so that it need no longer be said that fac- 
tories are ahead of schools in these intelligent and efficient arrange- 
ments. And the smaller schools, with simpler appliances such as I have 
sketched, will be nearly as effective for their smaller numbers ; and pcr^ 
haps can even better train the future masters and mistresses of homes to 
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make them homes indeed, the abodes of health, and hence of cheerful, 
effective living. 

I have devoted my short time to presenting in clear detail how one 
of our greatest dangers may be overcome. It is easy to see how similar 
intelligence and earnestness will deal with the other unheal thful features 
of indoor life, and with that other great twin problem, overwork and 
nervous strain. The two dangers and their remedies go together. We 
must wisely select and modify the amount of work demanded of pupils; 
but as they can accomplish ten-fold with health and pure air, in killing 
one giant we have half disarmed his brother who fights alongside. 

Indeed, the evils that are so formidable, shadowing and dogging the 
progress of humanity, are not beyond its overcoming. Civilization will 
then be a pure triumph, and to its progress we can set no limit. But let 
us beware of thinking it can come to us while we idly wait; it comes 
only as we conquer its conditions. 



HYGIENE IN EDUCATION. 



Prop. Wood. 



Every child, as an organic bein^, is entitled to the opportunity for 
the best and fullest life possible to him. Every child, as an organic be- 
ing, in civilization, is entitled to the fullest, best life which civilization 
can make possible to him. These assertions may seem like platitudes 
unless we stop to consider that civilization, imperfectly intelligent, may 
not only fail to give the child the best civilized life, but may even in the 
process of civilization deprive him of some of the essential and desirable 
realizations of life which would have been his under rude and primitive 
conditions. In such a failure, our more or less intelligeut civilization 
may be unconscious of the harm done, but the effect will be as certain as 
if conscious force had been directed to the same end. The world does 
not, as the tramp claims, owe every man a living, but the civilized world 
owes every child a training which will fit him for life. Further it is the 
impersonal duty of modern education and of the State to provide for the 
child that part of his life training which he does not get in his home or 
elsewhere. This again may seem a platitude if you agree with the state- 
ment at all, but from the standpoint of hygiene the conception of life 
and of the training for it uf^ually held by the educator seems partial and 
very incomplete; the purpose of education seems narrow, and the 
methods of education impetfect for the reco^ized and even, and thor- 
oughly inadequate for the training for life in its completeness. 

It is the function of ^our committee in the session of this morning to 
plead the claims of Hygiene as a department and method of education. 
Chrgiene is that part of educati6n which has to do with the improvement 
of health. Health is the condition of an organism which is thoroughly 
sound and perfectly adapted to its life and works. 

The notion of education and of hygiene in education will depend 
npon the conception of the life of the human being. The popular idea 
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of human life in these days is far too narrow, and the idea of education 
is narrower still. 

It is not all of life to think, even though fine thinking is the best ex- 
pression of life. Thought is the flower and action the fruit of the tree of 
numan life, but in our haste to realize the flower and fruit we foiget, or 
neglect, or injure the root, trunk and branches. 

Mind is a function of brain. The brain is an organization of nervous 
tissue, dependent like any other tissue, and more directly and vitally 
than any other tissue, upon the human organism for life, for health, for 
power ; dependent again upon the human body tor an instrument of ex- 
pression, a means of making thought manifest to sentient beings. If in- 
tellectual training is the purpose of the school or university, as most 
educators claim, then it must be insisted that intellectual training 
includes the training of the being which does the thinking, the machine 
which makes thinking possible ; and it is necessary to keep constantly 
in mind the fact that the health and hygiene of the nervous system — 
the thought-mechanism, involves the health and hygiene of the whole 
body. 

It is not possible to suggest the intent and content of human life in a 
ffew words, but I have found it helpful to keep in mind that the schools, 
striving to accomplish in education what is not done elsewhere, should 
first train the child as an organic unit, the connecting link between the 
last generation and the next. , The child of to-day will inevitably be the 
parent of a few years hence. Whatever else he may not hand down, he 
will certainly transmit certain limitations of human life and health and 
determine to a wonderful degree the vital power and chances of his off- 
spring. 

And yet as a race, and for the most part, we live to-day as if it made 
no difference what the next generation should be, or whether then there 
should be any. Children are trained for intellect ; they should be 
trained also and first for parentage, and their intellect would then be all 
the better for it. Education to-day draws for intensity of life, but not 
for its preservation. If this race of nineteenth century civilization is to 
continue upon the face of the earth, intelligent education of the future 
must train the child for all his life work. 

From the cradle, indeed, long before he is bom, he must have the 
consideration and care which belong to a being in whom is wrapped, 
through inheritance, the best results of the world's slow but marvelous 
development, and in whom rests again the momentous duty of transmit- 
ting worthily to his own child all the precious wealth to which he is heir. 
The mature teacher (and there should be no other) must train the imma- 
ture being entrusted to his care not for the mere achievements of to-day, 
but for the responsibility and work of maturity. Normal growth must 
not be disturbed by any controllable influence. Organic health must not 
be sacrificed to any other end, not even i)romotion or preparation for col- 
lege. Other things being equal, that child that has been most careful- 
ly trained for the life of a healthy human animal will have the best 
intellect and will be worth the most to the world in every possible 
way. 

In the second place tlie schools should train the child as an individ- 
ual human being. This is the superiority of the child over the plant 
or animal, his claim to self-conscious individuality. But the teacher 
must remember that the dependence of a self-conscious being upon his 
bodily organism is in some respects more precarious than that of the 
tiger or the mouse. Difficulty of life is the penalty for complexity of 
life. In his individuality the child is to be trained into character and 
strength. But again it must be remembered that he is first an organism 
and then an individual, and that if he is not physically sound and strong 
he can never permanently be much of anything. '*The trouble is," 
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writes Dr. G. Stanley Hall "that few realize how dangerously near weak- 
ness often is to wickedness.*' It usually requires not only high motives 
but also a healthy and well- trained body to make a good, efficient man 
or woman. Education trains for intensity of life, but not enough for 
breadth, for symmetry, for individual power and beauty. 

In the third place, the schools should train the child to be a success- 
ful social and industrial factor. And this is the demand which modem 
education recognizes most. This determines the course of study; this 
emphasizes and forces specialization. This is the expression of our 
boasted civilization, and it is good if properly correlated to the other 
needs and claims of the individual. Too frequentlpr this is almost the 
only sphere for' which the schools train the individual. Our school 
curriculum is for the most part and solely a response to the social and 
industrial demands of the times. These demands are the expression of 
that development in the world which we call civilization. Far be it from 
me to decry that which stands for the world'spro^ress, but this civiliza- 
tion which is the result of man's mind and effort becomes to the individ- 
ual an impersonal, irresistible force, ruthless in its demands and not in- 
frequently destructive in consequence. In this civilizing process man has 
come to know all knowable things better than himself. And, relatively 
to all the things of value to man in the universe, man, as an organism — 
as a mature human being — is least understood and fails most of proper 
care and consideration^ The old Greek proverb, "Know thyself ": has 
more force to-day than ever before. Specialization is the watchword of 
our industrial age, and specialization is the method of the schools, yes, 
very frequently even of the kindergarten. 

The child is specialized before he is fairly generalized, organized or 
humanized. Mor^ coticretely, from the very beginning of education 
much time is given to the forcing of those tissues and faculties which are 
accessory and should be developed later, while the body as a whole, the 
fundamental muscles, nerves and organs, are neglected, and so the super- 
structure fails of its foundation, and frequently abnormality and disease 
results. Again, the words of Dr. G. Stanley Hall : "The school focuses 
an enormous strain upon the few tiny tongue and pen-wagging muscles. 
Most of the muscular system, which is the organ of the will and has done 
all man's work in the world, is allowed to grow flabby, and thus the 
chasm between knowing and doing is widened and the will is weakened." 
"The result of all these dangers is seen in the loss of weight on entering 
school, and the growth of diseases of eye, spine, vital organs and throats, 
headaches and the far more subtle nervous disorders which increase with 
advancing school years." 

And why does the school focus this enormous disease-producing 
strain ? Because life, our civilized life of to-day, demands that the educa- 
ted person shall be a specialist ; and the educator, short-sighted at least, 
if not also ignorant, swayed by the spirit of utilitarianism or by the 
demand for immediate results, allows or produces the strain upon the 
child. And then the disaster follows. Education must come to under- 
stand that only a sound, whole and strong human being can specialize 
successfully or for any length of time, and that the making, the human 
being sound, whole and strong, if he be not alreadv so, is the first and 
most important duty of the school. Training which neglects the funda- 
mental needs of the child for technical skill or immediate end, not only 
deprives the child of organic health and strength, but by so much dimin- 
ishes his chance of real power feind effectiveness in specialization, at which 
onr whole education aims. As a simple financial investment education 
is unprofitable when, through the ruthless strain and pressure the boy or 

firl is turned out a weakling, invalid or wreck, to be a burden to himself, 
is friends and perhaps the community and State. When children are 
trained as carefully for life as horses are for the track, education will be 
doing what it should have done long ago. 
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Those who would have hygienic reform in education often wonder 
why it is so difficult to effect changes which seem of such vital import- 
ance. Outside of the general inertia which impedes all change two rea- 
sons surest themselves. First, the trend of effort in civilization has 
been objective and away from the study of man*s intrinsic conditions and 
needs, and so to-day, the various values of life in popular estimation 
are distorted and out of proportion. In the race for money, position, 
social success, fashion, houses, lands, books and pictures, man is forgot- 
ten and mere matter and things overshadow the value and dignity of 
human life. In education there has been this same tendency. The 
thought of teacher and pupil is intent upon objective achievement, lea 
sons, marks, diplomas. There seems to be no time for anything else, bat 
fundamentallv the teacher does not know that anything else deserves 
attention, ana wakes to the organic, intrinsic and essential needs of the 
child, if he wakes at all, with much astonishment. Within a few years 
some have recognized the importance of making a more careful study of 
man, and already something is being done. Again, the race is to-day in a 
transition stage in intellectual development. Instinct as a mental facul- 
ty is giving way to intelligence and reason, and in the process of change 
lioth are imperfect. Instinct is very imperfect, a degenerating faculty 
frequently misleading the individual who thinks that he will naturally or 
intuitively do certain desirable thing that he does not do. Intelligence 
and reason are also imperfect but developing faculties, and will, when 
sufficiently trained, be as safe a guide to man in civilization as instinct is 
to the ti^er in the jungle. In this transition stage however, man must 
not be misled by a deteriorating instinct, nor by impulse substituted for 
it; but human intelligence and reason must be turned toward man him- 
self, for his own study, preservation and care, and if he understands that 
there is no force to direct him save human intelligence and reason he will 
be more apt to get along. It may make us properly humble to remem- 
ber that although endowed with the highest possibilities of all living crea- 
tures, man is of all organisms most badly adapted to his life conduions ; 
man is organically most unsound of all the orders of animals. 

The importance of a sufficient recognition, teaching and practice of 
hygiene in education increases every day. While the process of civil- 
ization brings so much of value to the race, and in some respects makes 
living easier, it also makes the healthy life of the individual more ardu- 
ous. With invention the human environment becomes more complex, 
and human adjustment to it, which is necessary to existence and health! 
more difficult. Modern civilization is not an unmitigated blessing. 

The claims of hygiene in education need not be argued against those 
of any other study. That which vitally affects the health, life and power 
of the child cannot be brought into conflict with any other factor of edu- 
cation. The only rational way is to provide first for his vital organic 
needs, and then give him whatever else time and opportunity pemuts. 

Again, I quote from Dr. G. Stanley Hall, that wise and helpful 
friend of children: "A ton of knowledge bought at the cost of an ounce 
of health, which is the most ancient and precious form of wealth and 
worth, costs more than its value. Better Tolstoi's kind of liberty, or the 
old knightly contempt of pen and book work as the knack of craven, 
thin-blcwded clerks; better idyllic ignorance of the invention of Cad- 
mus, if the worst that the modern school now causes must be taken in 
order to get the best it has to give. Sooner or later everything pertain- 
ing to education, from the site of the building to the contents of every 
text-book and the methods of every branch of study, must be scruten- 
ized with all the care and detail at the command of scientific pedagogy, 
and judged from the standpoint of health. What shall a child give in 
exchange for his health, or what shall it profit a child if he gain the whole 
world of knowledge und lose his own health ?"' Enough of the science 
and art of hygiene must be incorporated into education so that the child 
may have as much of organic soundness and health as is possible, and 
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may know how to preserve and hand down as good a quality of life as 
has been his. There should be enough of hygiene somewhere in the 
training of the young so that, so far as health may serve him, man as an 
animal may not be ashamed to look any other order of animals in the 
face; that he may as an organism be fitted for life and for the perpetua* 
tion of life; that man, as an individual self-conscious being, may realize 
his best sellf in character, in moral worth and spiritual power; that man 
as a social and industrial being may be able to succeed steadily and 
enduringly in the competition of everyday life. 

Practical hygiene in education means this — that the whole environ- 
ment called school, which includes everything from grounds, buildings, 
rooms, lightings heating, air, color, school furniture, books, pictures, to 
the very teacher, shall be favorable to the best and healthiest growth and 
training of the child; and that the most favorable environment shall be 
secured regardless of expense. Is the welfare and health of forty chil- 
dren, or of. one child even, to be balanced by the community, or the 
State even, against a few more cents, a few more dollars or a few more 
hundred dollars, to be expended for better cleaning of the school build- 
ing; for more hygienic school desks or seats; for better papers and print- 
ing in school books; for the best system of heating and ventimtion 
obtainable? Financial economy is converted into criminal wast^ of 
child life when applied to the vital details of school conditions. 

Again, hygiene in education means that the activities of the child 
shall be so controlled with reference to age and individual condition that 
growth shall be perfect and unimpeded, and that the faculties shall be 
trained and developed in order, in svmmetry and in power. Not only 
does the child fail of what he might have become, but not unfrequently 
positive disorder and disease is produced by ignorant, unscientific meth- 
ods of training, and these largely through force and over-pressure. 
Children are sent to school too young; the periods of school work are 
too long. Too early by far the child is sent home from school with work 
to do in the evening. From the beginning of school life strain is brought 
too much on the accessory, the specialized nervous and muscular 
mechanism, through eye, tongue and finger activities, while from the 
very beginning of school life there is too little activity of the funda- 
mental muscle and nerve centers; the back, abdomen, chest and shoul- 
ders become weak, or stay weak, and there is not enough of foundation 
to support the 8uj)erstructure. From one-third to one-half of the active 
time of young children should be devoted to large movements having a 
definite purpose which is well understood by the teacher. Plays and 
eames should be carefully chosen and directed. Gymnastics are too 
frequently unworthy the name; but gymnastics are of great importance, 
especially in the grammar and high school grades, and they are in the 
future to take a definite and dignified place in the school regime. It is 
the province of the teacher to train the child; not primarily to teach 
subjects to him. The child should be measured, tested and examined on 
entering school and at regular periods thereafter. I quote from Prof. 
Serge of the .University of Rome: *'The practical pedagogist ought to 
know that the child is in a certain state of bodily and mental develop- 
ment Scientific experience gained by anthropometric and physiological 
methods must be the basis for scientific pedagogy." The teacher must 
understand thoroughly the animal organism which is being trained. 
The child whose hearing is impaired must not be considered dull or men- 
tally defective. The child who has some peculiarity of temperament 
must not be maltreated. He must be understood and given a fair chance. 
I illustrate at random. It is not an easy thing to teach vvell; it is as 
difficult work as there is in the world, and as important. 

Once more, hygiene in education means that the child should be 
taught how to care for his health, his body, his life. He should be taught 
carefully, clearly and truthfully, according to his age and individual 
responsibility; in general and in detail he should be taught the laws of 
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life and health, and how he should obey them. He should be taught 
plainly all that he needs to know. I do not mean that human anatomy 
and physiology should be taught in the lower grades, or that vivisection 
is ever necessary' in the public schools. We are discussing not science 
teaching, but health instruction; as much of anatomy and physiology as 
the child needs to know in order to do his part well m running his own 
life mechanism. He should be taught health, and not disease, and a 
high ideal of human manhood and womanhood should be presented to 
him. 

Some of this health teaching can be done in class. Much of it must 
be done individually. It must all be done scientifically, and, let me say, 
again, sufi&ciently. "Throughout all it should, then, never be forgotten 
that the summum bonum is health.'* 

The foregoing papers were discussed as follows: 

Prof. Dressi«ar: — Many things have been suggested here this 
morning that we ought to go home and do. Let us study the children 
more in relation to health. Let us, for instance, make a study on fatigue 
and its moral results. 

Let us make a study of the comfort of the child. The back ground 
of one's mental life is in the house and its surroundings. Let us have 
joy there. Let the girls whistle if they want to. Let's insist on our- 
selves and be gay and happy. 

Prof. Babcock: — The subjects discussed this morning are of great 
importance. We hear about stupid children. When do they become 
stupid, and how? In the first year at school they are alert and brifht. 
In two or three years after, they become careless, listless and inattentive. 
What is the matter? They have been breathing bad air. Teachers do 
not understand the value of air and light. Every half hour the doors 
and windows should be opened, and the children allowed to stand while 
the room is washed out with fresh air. 

An examination of children in the Boston schools, lately, disclosed 
the fact that of 9000 in attendance, 5800 were sick with diphtheria, 
measles, cough, mumps, itch, etc. We should watch the health of the 
pupils. 

Coi«. Edwards: — I am glad that we of Oakland are not alone in 
agitating matters of hygiene. 

The Government sent out from France, three years ago, an observer 
who said; ** Our young men in France get up late. After a meal of coffee 
and bread they amuse themselves at games, eat dinner, and dance all 
night. I am sent here to learn what to do for the physical education of 
young men. The health of French young men is to-day a menace to 
France." A lesson is to be read for us in this. 



Saturday Afternoon. 



The Association called to order at 1.30 o'clock. 
The Treasurer's report being called for was submitted and 
adopted, as follows: 
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Oaki^md, January 4, 1896. 

77? the officers and members of the California Teachers^ Association^ 
1 submit the following report for the year ending January 4^ i8g6: 

RBCBIPTS. 
1894— 

Dec. 29— Cash on hand $260 21 

1895- 

Feb. 23 — J. P. Greeley 3 00 

Mar. 9— W. F. Hall 4 00 

Nov. 26— Gunn & Co. advertisement 20 00 

Nov. 29 — Houghton, Miffin & Co., advertisement 20 00 

Nov. 29 — Jones* Book Store, advertisement 7 50 

Dec. 19 — Sale of proceedings 3 00 

Dec. 31 — Membership fees 12 00 

1896— 

Jan. 2 — Membership fees 179 00 

Jan. 2 — P. M. Fisher, advertisement 15 00 

Jan. 3 — W. F. Pumell, advertisement 7 50 

Jan. 3 — American Book Co., advertisement 15 00 

Jan. 3 — Membership fees. 303 00 

Jan. 4 — Membership fees 143 00 

I992 21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1895- 

Aug. 26 — Anna C. Murphy, printing $ 8 25 

Nov. 22 — Anna C. Murphy, cash advanced 5 50 

Nov. 22 — Pacific Printing Co., printing proceediuje^s 232 05 

Nov. 22 — W. H. Raymond, cash advanced, copying I^e Conte's 

lecture 6 50 

Dec. 14— Anna C. Murphy, cash advanced 22 81 

Dec. 21 — Pacific Printing Co., printing 20 25 

Dec. 21 — Anna C. Murphy, cash advanced 2 00 

Dec. 21 — Bessie G. Haslam, cash advanced i 00 

1896— 

Jan. 3 — Pacific Printing Co., printing and express 10 45 

Jan. 3 — Anna C. Murphy, cash advanced. 3 75 

Jan. 3 — J. W. Linscott, printing and cash advanced 18 50 

$331 06 
Balance $661 15 

RECAPITUI^TION. 

Cash on hand $661 15 

Due from D. C. Heath, advertisement 10 00 

$671 15 

There has been a marked advance in the financial condition of the 
Association, owing to the fact that the membership has been increased 
materially for the year ending January 4, 1896. 

The membership to-day numbers 641. 

The funds have increased from a balance on hand of $260.21 Decem- 
ber 29, 1895, to a balance of I661.15 January 4, 1896. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Pessie G. Haslam, Treasurer. 
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The following is an itemized summary of the purposes for 
which the foregoing was received and expended: 

Receipts — 

Carried from 1894 I260 21 

Membership fees 647 60 

Advertising in proceedings 85 00 

$992 21 
Expenditures — 

Newspapers $ 45 

Cop3ring 6 50 

Printing proceedings 232 05 

Expressage 2 25 

Freight 80 

Stamped wrappers 5 11 

Postals and printing 5 60 

Stationary and printing 10 25 

Programmes 30 70 

Circulars (Council of Education ) 18 50 

Telegrams i 50 

Stamps 17 55 

I331 06 
Balance $661 15 



The Secretary, at the request of the President, announced 
that the Executive Committee of the Association had elected 
as members of the Council of Education, J. W. McClymonds, 
Oakland; James A. Barr, Stockton, and Washington Wilson, 
Chico, to take the places of members whose term had expired 
in '95; and also F. L. Burk of Santa Rosa, to take the place of 
J. G. Kennedy of San Francisco, deceased. 

The following report of Committee on Resolutions was 
received and adopted : 

To the California Teachers' Association: 

Your Committee on Resolutions recommend the adoption of the 
following : 

Resolved, That we express our keen appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to us by the city officials, citizens and teachers of Oakland, and 
of the continuous and successful efforts of Superintendent McClymonds 
and his assistants, as well as of all committees who provided so well for 
our entertainment. 

Resolved, That we recognize with great satisfaction the very general 
participation on the part of our teachers in the investigation of the prob- 
lem of our elementary school curriculum, as inaugurated by the State 
Council of Education. We believe that the effective prosecution of this 
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inquiry during the coming year in every county and city of the State is 
greatly to be desired. 

Resolved^ That the Council be and hereby is authorized to print and 
distribute gratuitously to the teachers of the State, the reports of its 
committees on the Course of Study, on High School Certificates, and on 
Manual Training, and that the Council be authorized to draw upon the 
treasury for $200, or such portion of that amount as may be required, 
for necessary printing and postage. 

Resolved^ That the Executive Committee be authorized to pay $25 
toward def ra3ring cost of transportation of the Manual Training exhibit, 
and $13.75 for printing the abstract of the report of the Committee on 
Manual Training. 

Resolved^ That the Council of Education be requested to continue 
the inquiry and work begun by its committee, to the end that legislation 
may be secured to f^Mnlitate the introduction of Manual Training in the 
schools of California. 

Resloved, That we believe that the further discussion of the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen, so ably begun by Professor George H. 
Howison, is of vital importance to the teachers and schools of our State, 
and we recommend that teachers make a more careful study of the 
report, and that one session of the next Association meeting be given 
to its further consideration. 

Resolved^ That the California Teachers' Association extend to the 
National Educational Association an invitation to hold its meeting for 
1897 in the City of Los Angeles. 

Resolved^ That there should be a standing committee of the Asso- 
ciation on school hjgiene, in order that this subject may be kept under 
consideration and investigation. And that after a reasonable time, a 
definite recommendation may be made to the Association, relating to the 
place of Hygiene and Physical Culture in the school curriculum and the 
necessary preparation for these subjects in the professional training of 
the teacher. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. A. FOSHAY, 
G. W. Beattib, 
J. B. Hickman, 
Washington Wiwon, 
Jas. a. Barr, 

Committee. 
t 

It was moved and carried- that $100 be set aside for the 
Executive Committee to use in recompense of the services of 
the secretaries, and also $25 for the services of the treasurer. 

The business of the Association being finished, President 
Barnes introduced President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford 
University, who on behalf of the California Science Association, 
(adjourned to meet with the Teachers' Association for the 
afternoon) delivered the closing address of the session. 
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THE STABILITY OF TRUTH. 



Prop. Jordan. 







After a discussion of the views of the Marquis of Calisbnry, Mr. 
J. Balfour and Professor Heackel as to the relations of science and phi 
losophy, Dr. Jordan took up a discussion of the positive side of the claii 
of science, and the following is an abstract of his remarks : 

This of course brings us to the question of definitions. If know' 
edge and belief are of like rank, both must rest on science, and 
results of philosophy must come to science as hints or suggestions as 
future lines of research. 

If Knowledge implies stability and belief does not, the relation oft! 
two is also clear. In that case belief would be a word of light meanin 
expressive of whim or the balance of opinion. Such weight as it h 
would be drawn from its association with prejudice. But in this 
belief would cease to be a factor in human life. It would be the pi 
tence of knowledge as compared with knowledge itself. Along its pc 
life cannot march with courage and effectiveness. One ought not 
believe where he cannot trust. 

As science goes wherever the facts lead, so science must stop wh^^re 
the facts stop. It cannot add to its methods the running high jump, ^Knor 
place the divining rod with the microscope and crucible among its 
instruments of precision. Beyond the range of scientific knowlec^ge 
extend the working and the unworkable hypotheses. Beyond the (^<3ii. 
fines of all these extend the universe of the mind, the boundless recLJizi 
which is the abode of philosophy. None should better realize these <flis. 
tinctions than men of science. The primal motive of science is to 
regulate the conduct of life. This is in a sense its ultimate end, for it is 
the first and the last function of the senses and the intellect. 

If science has any message to man it is expressed in these words of 
Huxley: '* There can be no alleviation of the sufferings of mankind 
except in veracity of thought and action, and a resolute facing of the 
world as it is, wiflb all the garment of make-believe thrown off." 

** Still men and nations reap as ttey have strewn." The history of 
human thought is filled with the rise of philosophic doctrines, laws and 
generalizations not drawn from human experience and not sanctioned 
by science. The attempt to use these ideas as a basis of human action 
has been one of the most fruitful sources of human misery. A legitimate 
argument against any such conception is that its acceptance makes for 
death not life. 

And now we may turn for a moment to the positive side of scien- 
tific belief. 

I was walking not lon^ ago in the garden with a little g^l fo whom 
I told James Whitcomb Riley's story of the ** goblins that get you if you 
don't watch out," — a story supposed to be peculiarly attractive to child- 
ren. " But there isn't any such thing as a goblin," said the practical 
little girl, " and there isn't ever going to be any such thing.*' Mindfiil 
of the arguments of Berkeley and Balfour, I said to her in the vein of 
philosophic doubt: "Maybe there isn't any such thing as anything, 
Barbara ?" '* Yes, there is," she said, ** such a thing as anjrthing," and 
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she looked about for unquestioned reality, '* there is such a thing as any- 
thing ; there is such a thing as a squash." 

And in this conclusion of the little girl, the reality of the objective 
world, the integrity of science and the sanity of man are alike bound up. 
And for its evidence, if we are not confined to Balfour's argument in a 
circle, we must look to the facts of organic evolution, of which the 
existence of man is a part. 

Each living being is a link in a continuous chain of life, going back 
in the past to the unknown beginnings of life. Into this chain of life as 
far as we know, death has never entered, because only in life has the 
ancestor the power of casting off the germ cells by which life has been 
continued. Each individual is in a sense the guardian of the life-chain 
in which it forms a link. For each link is tested as to its fitness to the 
conditions external to itself in which it carries on its iunctions. Those 
creatures unadapted to the environment, whatever it may be, are de- 
stroyed as well as those not adaptable. And this environment by which 
each is tested is the objective universe. It is the world as it is. It is 
not the world as the creature may imagine it. Is is not the world of 

J>hilo6ophy. It is the world of science. Nature has no pardon 
or ignorance or illusions. She is no respector of persons. Her 
laws and her penalties consider only what it is, and have no 
dealings with semblances. By this experience we come to know what 
reality is, that there is an external world to whose demands our senses, 
our reason, our powers of action are all concessions. The safety of each 
chain of life is proportioned to adaptation of its links to these condi- 
tions. This adaptation is in its essence obedience. Its obedience is 
conditioned on its knowledge, on its will to respond in action to sensa- 
tion or knowledge. Sense perception and intellect alike stand as ad- 
visers to its power of choice. The power of choice involves the need 
to choose right For wrong choice is punished with death. Death 
ends the chain of which the creature is a link and the life of the world 
is continued by those whose choice has not been fatal. Severity of 
condition and stress of competition is met in life by the survival of 
those adequate to meet these conditions. Thus "in creatures sore be- 
stead by the environment" when instinct and appetite fail, reason rises 
to ensure safety. At last with man reason comes to be a chief element 
in guiding the choice of life. With greater power to know and hence 
to choose safely, greater complexity of conditions become possible, 
and the multifarious demands of modem civilization finds some at 
least, who can meet them fairly well. To such the stores of 
human wisdom must be open. To others right choice in new 
conditions is possible only through following the footsteps of others. 
The multitudes of civilized men, like the multitudes of animals, are saved 
to life by the instinct of conventionality. The instinct to follow those 
whose footsteps are secure is one of the most useful of all impulses to 
action. In the same connection we must recognize authority as a most 
important source of knowledge to the individual. But its value is pro- 
portioned to the ability of the individual to iise the tests wisdom must 
apply to the credentials of authority. But instinct, appetite, impulse, 
conventionality and respect for authority all point only backward. They 
are the outcome of past conditions. ** New occasions teach new duties," 
and new facts and laws must be acquired if men are to remain adequate 
to the life of their own institutions, their self-realizations and their mutual 
help have brought upon them. To the wise and obedient, the most com- 
plex life brings no strain nor discomfort. It is as easy to do great things 
as small, if one only knows how. But to the ignorant, weak and per- 
verse, the growth of civilization becomes an engine of destruction. The 
freedom of self-realization involves the freedom of self-perdition. 
Hence appears the relation of " Progress and Poverty" often discussed 
in social development. Hence it comes that civilization under changing 
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conditions of which the essence is mutual help or altruism, seems to be- 
come one vast instrument for the killing of fools. In the specialization 
of life conditions are constantly changing. Every age is henceforth an 
age of transition and transition brings unrest because it impairs the value 
of conventionality. With the lowest forms of life there is no safety save 
in absolute obedience to the laws of the world around them. This obedi- 
ence becomes automatic and hereditary because the disobedient leave no 
chain of descent to maintain their disobedience. All instincts, appetites, 
impulses to action, even many phenomena of the nature of lUuBions 
point toward such obedience. Whether we regard these as variations 
selected because useful, or as inherited habits, their relation is the same. 
They survive as guarantees of future obedience because they have 
brought obedience in the past. And so with the most enlightened man, 
the same necessity for obedience exists, and the instincts, appetites and 
impulses of the lower animals remain in him, or disappear only as reason 
is adequate to take their place. And in any case there is no alleviation 
for the woes of life *'save the absolute veracity of action; the resolute 
facing of the world as it is." 

The intense practicality of all this must be recognized. The truths 
of science are truths in part only. They must be stated in terms of 
human consciousness and they can never be dissevered from possible 
human action. Knowledge which can only accumulate without beioK 
woven into conduct, has never been a boon to its possessor. As food 
must be formed into tissues, so must perfection go over into action. In 
the lower forms, we have the devices chiefly automatic by which sensa- 
tion tMinsmitted to the sensorium reappears as motion. In like matter 
we find in man besides these reflex transfers, and the reflex connections 
formed by habit, that science becomes changed to art, and knowledge to 
power. Power and effectiveness are conditioned on accuracy. Bvery 
failure in the sense organ, every form of deterioration of the nerves 
shows itself in reduction of power. Reduced effectiveness shows itself 
through the processes of natural selection as reduction in safety in life. 
Thus the degeneration of the nervous system through excesses or 
through stimulants shows itself in untrustworthy preceptions, in uncon- 
trolled muscles, and in the lack of security in life» Incidentally, all 
these are recorded by fall in social standing. With the reduction of the 
accuracy of recognition of reality the person ceases to hold his place as 
a man among men. Similar failure comes with any cause impairing the 
recognition of the reality of external things. The sober mind is neces- 
sary to secure life. In general, all civilized men are well bom. They 
come of good stock. For the lineage of perversity, insanity and even 
stupidity is never a long one. The perverse, insane, and the stupid live 
through the tolerance of others. They cannot maintain themselves, and 
in spite of charity and the sense of conventionality, the mortality caused 
by the fool-killer is something enormous. It is an essential element in 
race progress. It grows with increased civilization, because of increasing 
complexity of condition. It is the chief compensating influence for the 
life saving which has been made possible for scientific research. 

The recent "recrudescense of superstition*' a striking accompani- 
ment of an age of science is in a sense dependent on science. Science 
has made it possible and the traditions of science are so diffuKd in the 
community at large, that fools find it safe to defy them. Those who take 
dreams for realities ; those whose memory impressions are uncontrolled 
throusrh defective will : those who put mistake subjective sensations pro- 
duced by disease or disorder for objective conditions, all these are sooner 
or later dropped from existence taking with them the whole line of 
their possible successors. The condition of mind which is favoMble to 
mysticism, superstition and revery is unfavorable to life and its conlinQ- 
ance is punished with death. 

If all men sought healing from the blessed handkerchief of the 
lunatic, or from contact with old bones or old clothes ; if all physicians 
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used revealed remedies and all business were conducted by faith ; and all 
"natural rights*' of man were recognized in legality; the insecurity of 
these beliefs would speedily appear. Not only civilization but civilized 
man himself would disappear from the earth. The safe shelter of the 
curve and hollow tree wonld be the cradle of the new man and the new 
woman, and the long and bloody road of the progress through fool-killing 
most for centuries be traversed again. The fool lives in society only bv 
sufferance of the same ; the weak by altruism of the strong. That is 
strong which endures. Might does not make right, but that which is 
right must fortify itself by becoming might. 

So closely is knowled^ linked to action that in general, among ani- 
mals and men, when action is not possible, sensation is absent or not 
trustworthy. Objects too small to be touched are invisible to the eye. 
Objects beyond our reach as the stars or the clouds are not truthfully 
pictured. Accuracy of vision grows less as distance increases. The un- 
familiar lends itseli readily to illusions. The familiar is recognized 
chiefly bv breaks in continuity. The senses are far less acute, than the 
organs of sense might permit. This is shown through occasional cases of 
hypersesthesia or ultra sensitiveness. This occurs occasionally in abnor- 
mal individuals or in unusual conditions. It occurs normally in crea- 
tures whose lives in some sense depends on it. Thus some of the most 
remarkable exhibitions of **mina reading*' may be paralleled by re- 
triever dogs whose reason for existence is found in the hyperaesthesia of 
the sense of small. Hypersesthesia of more than one of the senses would 
be to most animals a source of confusion and danger rather than of safety. 
Man's high development of the brain, in large degree takes the place of 
acuteness of special senses. And in his perception of external relations 
he is aided by the devices of science, which may be taken up at will. 
By means of instruments of precision any of the senses may be aided to 
an enormous degree, and at the same time the personal equation or indi- 
vidual source ot error is largely eliminated. The use of instruments of 
precision is ^the special characteristic of the advance of science. No 
instrument of precision can give us the ultimate essence of any part of 
the universe. No scientific experiment can do away with the measure 
of human experiment as the basis of intelligibility. At the same time 
we can throw large illuminations into " the divinely lighted room " in 
which according to Balfour, the phenomena of consciousness takes 
place. By the simple process of photography for example, we may 
reproduce the objects of our environment. That such pictures do ex- 
press phases of reality admits of no doubt. For in the photographic 
camera, all personal equation is eliminated. As to fonn of outline and 
reflection of light the ** sun paints true, *' and the paintings thus made 
by means of the action of non-living matter produce on our senses, 
impressions coinciding with those of the outside world itself. 

How do we know that this is truth ? Because we can trust our lives 
to it. If it were an illusion it would kill, because action based on trust 
in an allusion leads to death. 

One can trust his life to the message sent on a telegraph wire. All 
who travel by rail do this daily. One can trust his life to the reading of 
a thermometer. The chemists* tests will select for us foods among poi- 
sons. We may trust these tests absolutely. We may safely and some- 
times wisely take poisons into our bodies if we know what we are doing. 
By the advice of a physician, trusting in the weigher's instrument of 
precision, poisons may do no harm. One grain of strychnine may be an 
aid to vital processes; a dozen may mean instant cessation of these 
processes. Tne balance advises us as to this. All these instruments of 
precision belong to science. They are examples, three out of thousands 
of the method of organized common sense. By means ot common 
sense, organized and unorganized, all organisms that can move are 
enabled to move safely. The security of human life in its relations to 
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environment is a sufficient answer to the '* philosophic doubt*' of Berk^ 
ley and Balfour as to the existence of external nature. For if all 
phenomena were within the mind, no one of them could be more danger- 
ous than another. A dream of murder is no more dangerous than a 
dream of a pink tea, so long as its action is confined to the limits of the 
dream. But the relation of life to environment is inseparable and inex- 
orable. There is no pardon for a false step, except the half pardon 
sometimes accorded for not repeating it. It leaves a mark never wholly 
e£&ced. ''If God should wink at a single act of injustice/' says the 
Arab proverb, ** the whole universe would shrivt-l up like a cast-off snake 
skin.*' If the mark of any action were effaceable, this would be tme 
again. But cause and effect are perfectly linked. This is a world of 
absolute verity, and only through absolute obedience can we meet its 
requirements. 

What we know as pain is the necessary signal of warning of bad 
results, of bad relations. Without pain, life, conditioned by environ- 
ment, would be impossible. We need this stimulus to veracity. Thost 
dangers which are painless are the hardest to avoid, the diseases which 
are painless the most difficult to cure. 

An old parable of the conduct of life shows man in a light skiff in 
tortuous channel beset with rocks, borne by a falling current to an 
unknown sea. He is kept awake by the needs of his situation. As his 
boat bumps against the rocks he must bestir himself. If this contact 
were not painful he would not heed it. If it were not destructive he 
would not need to heed it. Had he no power to act, he could not heed 
it if he would. But with sensation, will, freedom to act, narrow though 
the limits of freedom be, his safety rests in some degree in his own 
hands. That he has secured safety thus far is shown by his continued 
existence. He may choose his course for himself, not an easy thing to 
do, unless he scans most carefully the nature of rocks, wave, and his 
control of the boat itself. He may follow the course of others with some 
degree of the safety they have attained. He may follow his own im- 
pulses, in man's case inherited from those who found thefh safe guides 
to action. But in different cases, neither conventionality, nor impulse, 
nor desire will suffice. He must know what is about him in order that 
he may know what he is doing. He must know what he is doing in order 
to do anything effectively. Ignorant action is more dangerous than no 
action at all. The "sealed orders" under which the lower animals and 
our "brother organisms, the plants" are in a measure inadequate Toj 
man. With the power of movement and the ** knowledge of good anp 
evil," he has no choice but to accept the conditions. He must shape hi* 
own life. And thus it comes that there is " no alleviation for the suffe^' 
ings of man except through absolute veracity of thought and action, aa^ 
the resolute facing of the world as it is." 

And thus it comes that it is well for man not "to pretend to kno^ 
or to believe what he really does not know or believe." For there is n-^ 
safety in life either for ourselves or others, if we guide our conduct W^ 
any influence less wise or potent than that developed from the co-ordin ^-^ 
tion of human wisdom. We may play at philosophy, if we have pleasut^ 
in doing so. We may find intellectual strength through exercise of tl*^ 
mind, even on its own products. But we must guide our lives b}^ scienc^^ 
The appetites, impulses, passions, illusions, if you choose, which hss^ 
proved safe in the past development of life, science would not destro^^ 
But they must be subordinate to the will and intellect. And this suboi^"^ 
dination of the lower to the higher motives in life is the culmination c^^ 
evolution, as it has been the ideal of those whose strivings for betted 
relations of man to man, and of man to nature, have been worthy of th^^ 
name of religion. 

As knowledge is worthy only as a guide to action, and as knowledge^ 
being human, can be approximate only, not reality, but a moveme 
toward reality, we are brought to the oft-quoted words of Leasing: 
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"It is not the truth in man's possession that makes the worth of 
man. Possession makes man selfish^ lazy, proud. Not through pos- 
ision, but through lon^ striving, comes the ever-growing strength. If 
k1 should hold in his right hand all truth and in his left hand only the 
iseless struggle to reach after truth, and He should say to me, * choose,' 
vould fall in numbleness before his left hand and say: 



•Father, give; the perfect truth is but for Thee alone.' 



)i 



At the close of Dr. Jordan's address. President Barnes with 
Few graceful words, handed over the gavel to his successor in 
ice, J. W. Linscott. Mr. Linscott replied as follows: 

I receive the gavel from the hands of one whose loving influence 
s become a living reality in the educational world of California, and 
is fact makes the responsibilities of the position still heavier upon my 
oulders. 

I congratulate you all upon the success of the work of the last year, 
d trust that, with your help, I may be able to do my part creditably 
is year. We ask the aid and sympathy of all the teachers of California, 
at we may go onward toward the realization of truth. And now may 
spiration go with you all, and strength and courage for work beyond. 

The Association is adjourned till December 28, 1896. 



APPENDIX. 



EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 



At the meeting of the California Teachers' Association, 
held at Oakland, January, 1896, the Executive Committee 
selected the following persons to take the places of those retiring 
from the Educational Council at that time: J. \V. McClymonds, 
Jas. A. Barr, Washington Wilson. 

F. L. Burk was also chosen to fill the unexpired term of 
Jas. G. Kennedy, deceased. 

The names and terms of office of the members of the 
present Council are as follows: 

Ex- Officio. 

Hon. Samuel T. Black, Sacramento. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



C. E. Hutton, 
C. H. Keyes, 
F. L. Burk, 

Prof. Elmer E. Brown, 
F. A. Molyneaux, 
Frank Morton, 

Prof. Geo. H. Howison, 
Prot. Fernando San ford, 
P.- M. Fisher, 

J. W. Linscott, 

Prof. Irving Stringham, 

Miss Lucy Washburn, 

J. W. McClymonds, 
Jas. A. Barr, 
Washington Wilson, 



Appointed. 

Los Angeles. 
Pasadena, 
Santa Rosa, 

Berkelev, 

Pomona, 

San Francisco, 

Berkelev, 
Palo Alto, 
Oakland, . 

Santa Cruz. . 
Berkeley, . 
Siin Jose. 

Oakland, . 

Stockton, 

Chico, 



Term Expires. 
Dec, '96 
Dec., '96 
Dec., '96 

Dec, '97 
Dec, '97 
Dec, '97 

Dec, '9« 

. Dec, V 

Dec, '98 

Dec. '99 
Dec, '99 
Dec, '99 

Dec, 1900 
Dec, 1900 
Dec, 1900 



CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



California Teachers' Association 



PREAMBLE. 

For the purpose of furthering the educational interests of the State, 
r pving efficiency to our school system, of furnishing a practicable 
asis for united action among those devoted to the cause in which we are 
t>w engaged, and of securing and maintaining for the office of teacher, its 
TIC rank among the professions, we, the members of this Association, 
3 hereby adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Section I. Name. — This organization. shall be known as the Cali- 
►rnia Teachers' Association. 

Sec. II. Membership. — All persons who are now, or who may be 
ereafter officially connected with the public or private schools of the 
tate, or interested in the cause of education, may become members of 
lis Association by signing the Constitution and paying the annual fee of 
tie dollar. The Secretary of the Association shall annually publish in 
le November number of the ** Educational Journal " of this State, with- 
it expense to the Association, a list of the members, providing, how- 
irer, tnat before dropping any member for non payment of dues, such 
lember shall, one month before that publication, be notified that dues 
►r the current year are now payable. 

Sec. III. Officers. — The officers of the Association shall be a 
resident, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a 
reasurer and a Railroad Secretary, whose duty it shall be to make 
Tangements for the rate of transportation of members of this body : 
nd these officers shall constitute an Executive Committee. 

Term. — All officers shall serve for a term of one year. 

Election, — The election of the foregoing officers shall be by ballot, 
id any member may place a name in nomination for any office, pro- 
ided, however, that no nominating speeches shall be permitted, and 
lat if no person shall receive a majority of the votes cast for any office 
pen the first four ballots, at each ballot thereafter the name upon the 
Bt receiving the lowest number of votes shall be dropped, and so on 
titil the majority of the votes shall have been secured by one candidate : 
id this election shall take place at the opening of the afternoon session 
f the second day of the winter meeting. 

Sec. IV. Duties and Powers of the Executive Committee. 
-It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to fix the lime of 
olding general meetings of the Association, to prepare programs, to 
rocure attendance of lecturers and other speakers, and to make all the 
scessary arrangements for the meetings. 
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Indebtedness. — They shall not incur any indebtedness in excess ol 
the funds in the hands of the Treasurer. 

Vacancies. — They shall have power by majority vote to fill all vacan- 
cies in oflSce occurring between meetings of tne Association. 

Annual Report — They shall make to the Association, on the last 
da^ of its winter meeting, an annual report of its finances and membe^ 
ship, which report shall be submitted in writing. 

.Order of Business. — The Executive Committee shall have power to 
arrange the order of business at all the meetings ; provided, that reports 
of standing committees shall be heard on the afternoon of the second 
day of the winter meeting. 

Sec. V. Meetings. — There shall be a general meeting duringsuch 
days as the Executive Committee shall determine, at a point to be deter- 
mined by the vote of the Association, in the same manner as heretofore 
described for the election of officers, so that the claims of each city to 
consideration may be presented by one speaker, who shall not occupy 
more than five minutes ; and the Executive Committee ma^call a second 
meeting in June or July, at such place as they may determme. 

Sec. VI. Ci^AiMS. — All claims against the Association shall be paid 
by the Treasurer upon the order of the President, countersigned by the 
Siecretary. Whenever the Treasurer shall doubt the validity of any 
claim, for which an order on the Treasurer may be presented, he may 
submit the same to the Executive Committee. 

Sec. VII. Amendments. — The Constitution may be amended or 
altered, provided at least one day's notice, in writing, embodying the 
amendment or amendments, to be made, be given in open session of the 
Association ; and provided, further, the same shall be approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present, which vote shall be taken not 
later than the next to the last day of the general session. 

Sec. VIII. Council of Education. — The Advisory Board of this 
Association shall be composed of fifteen members, who, together with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall constitute the 
Council of Education. Its duty shall be to consider and report to the 
general body the desirability and means of securing reform in educa- 
tional legislation and practice. 

The term of office for members of this Council shall be five years; 
provided, however, the first list of members shall be appointed by the 
President of the Association immediately upon the adoption of this sec- 
tion ; three to serve for one year, three for two years, three for three 
years, three for four years and three for five years ; and annually there- 
after three members shall be appointed by the Executive Committee of 
the General Association to serve the full term of five years. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall also have power to fill all vacancies occurring in 
the Council between the meetings of the Association ; the appointments 
so made to be subject to the confirmation of the General Association at 
its ensuing meeting. 

And it is further provided that the President of the Association 
shall, in appointing the list of members, designate the State Superin- 
tendent as Temporary Chairman, and shall also designate a Temporary 
Vice-President and Secretary, and these three shall act as Temporary 
Executive Committee of the Council, prepare its first program, and serve 
until a permanent organization is perfected. 

The first meeting of this body shall be held in the month of July, 
1892, at a time and place to be designated by the Executive Committee 
of the Council herein provided for, and thereafter the Council shall meet 
semi-annually, alternating its sessions between the cities of Oakland and 
I/Os Angeles. 
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COMMISSION CONSULTATIVE 



MM. Mauguerie (*I Q). Conseillor d'Etjit, Prmdent 
Mavrk, Avocnt a la (Vmr d'appel, Sfcrefaire. 

Memhres 

MM. CoLMET Daage, aiicieii inagiHtrat. 

Gavfrks *J^, uncien uiembre dii (.^onseil municipal de 
Paris et aiicieii niembre dii Conseil general de la 
Seine. 
Albert Martin, nienibre du Conseil de TOrdre des 

avocats. 
Kiigene Perkirb (C. ^), Pivsident de la Conipagnie 

gtinerale TraiiJsatlantiqne 
A. Rin()UET(* M) conseiller a la Conr des Coiuptes. 
Adolphe Oarnot (0. i^ ), Inspecteur-geniTal des 
Minos. 



INSTITUTION NATIONALE DES SOURDS-MUETS 



ADMINISTRATION 

M. L. E. Javal (^ a), directeiir. 

M. DuBRANiiE (I O), censeur des etudes. 

M. Delabarbe (0. ^), reoeveur. 

M. Thomas, ^nome (O). 

MM. Bbrthomieb, commis aux ecriturcs. 

QuENTiN, commis aux Ventures. 

Grandsart, commis aux Ecriturcs. 

Servic4i de sanie. — M. le D' L. db TiACHARRiERE (O.iJ^), 

m^decin. 
M.leD'' MifixiERE (Jj^) medeciii-tuljoint 
M. le D"" RuAULT (dj^), mMecin-adjoint. 
M. le D"" TsCHERNiNG, med° oculiste. 
M. le D"" Jarre, medecin-dentiste. 

Sf-rvicB du culie. — M. Tabbe Goisi^OT, aumdnier. 

Bdfimenfs, — M. Gamut ( * I O ), architecte. 
— — M. Gautiez inspecteur. 

Bibliotheque et Archives. — M. Belanger (O), bibliothe- 

t aire -arch iyiste. 
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EN8EIGNEMENT NORMAL 



COURS NORMAUX A L'USAGE DES MAITRES 

RJ^P^TITEURS 



Cours normal de mithode intuitive et Cours normal 
d' Articulation, M. Dubranle I U- 



EN8EIGNEMENT 8COLAIRE 



Professextrs 



MM. HelanokkO* 
rocquix o . 
Raymond O. 

DUPONT O. 

Andre O. 

liEGUAY. 

Makichklle. 

POINSOT. 

Bahsouls. 

RAXCrRKL. 

DuFo deOermank 

Mabioan. 

Laurent 

AKNAUI). 
VOISIN. 
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Frofeatmrt agregia 



• • • • 



MM. Bkrtoux 
Paittrb. 
Vivien Jean. 
Danjou. 
Legrand. 

BOYBR . 

Thollon. 
Gdioulet. 
Dalbut 
Dejeak. 



Frofesseurt-Adioinis 



• • • 



Profe$8Burde dessin 



RipetiUurs . 



mm. dumont. 
Payeur 

ROUARD. 

Dedron. 
Baudon . 
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MM. LiOT. 
Holland. 

BiNON. 

pouillot. 
Vathaire. 
Drouot. 
DuviGNAU, Rene. 

ROBBE . 
CORNEVIN. 

M. Burgers (^), 

Lesieux, Georges. 
Vivien, Joseph. 

SURUGUE. 
MOMON. 

Marion. 
DuviGNAU, Paul 
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SurvMlants getiiraux. 



MM. Jaoquenod. 

Lesieux, Emile. 



„ . , . / MM. BouDix. 

Profesmm agreges Dupuis. 

„ . *^ ,. . . \ Chanvin 

Frofesseura-adjomis J Hervaux. 

detacJUs a thisfiiuHon nationaU j Bricq 

dss SaurdS'Muefs / Richa'rd. 

de Chamhery Roger. 



EN8EIQNEMENT PROFE88IONNEL 



CJief de VaUUsr de LifJiogmphie, MM. Champenois 

— de Typographies Plon (.).* et Nourril' 

— de Cordonnerie, Grell. 
Professeur ^ Horticulture y Demanoe. 

• - de Sculpture sur hois, Drovin. 

— de Menuiserie, Franclbt. 

Professeur'Odjoint de menuiserie DuGUBY. 



*. 

* 




EXERGICES MANUEL8 

Professeur : M. Franclbt. 
Professeur'Odjoint : M. Duoubt. 



GYMNASTIQUE 

Professeur 8 : MM. Jacqukxod. 

Lesieux, Emile. 



SERVICES ANNEXES 



CLINIQUE OTOLOGIQUE 

Meiiecin en Chefy M. le D' Ladreit de LACHARRiBRBiO.«i^ ; 
GheJ de clinique, M. Fabrb. 



CLINIQUE LARYNGOLOGIQUE 

M. le D' RuAULT (*) 
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ANNEE SCOLAIRE 1893-1894 



listitBtion Nalionale des SoBrds-Miets de Paris 



COMPTE RENDU 

DE LA SEANCK 

La distribution des prix aux elfeves de Tlnstitutioii 
Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris a eii lieu le 
Lundi 6 Aodt, a trois heures de Taprfes midi, dans le 
grand pr6au de gymnastique qui so trouee dans 
Tune des cours de rinstitution, sous la pr^sidence 
de iM. Albert Meiirge, avocat i\ la Cour d'appel, 
Maire du V** arroudissement, assiste de M. Mar- 
guerio, Conseiller d'Etat, president de la Commission 
consultative de rinstitution et de M. Javal, Direc- 
teur. 

M. Faillet, Conseiller municipal do Paris, |>rfei- 
dontde la Commission de Surveillance de rinstitu- 
tion d^partementale des Sourds-Muets d'Asniores, 
M. Grosselin, ancienchcf du service st^nographiquo 
'^ la Chambre des deputes, M. Plon, directcur do 
rimprimerie Plon et Nourrit, M. Baudard, directeur 
do I'Asile de Vauclusc, ancien directcur de rinsti- 
tution Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Cliambery , 
M.Baguer, directcur de rinstitution d^partenientalo 
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des Sourds-Muets d'Asui^res, avaient pris place 
autour du prteidenl, ?insi que tousles fonctionnaires 
de rEtablissement, le Ceuseur des Etudes, le 
Receveur, rEconome, TAumdnier, le M4decin en 
chef, TArchitecte et tous les membres du corps 
enseignant. 

On remarquait, en outre, sur I'estrade, M. Noblet, 
imprimeur, M. Fartois, uegociant a Bordeaux, 
MM. le D' Luiz Lobo et Rodrigues de Souza, d6le- 
guds du gouvernement Portugais, MM. Qaillard, 
publiciste, Colas, dessinateur, Hennequin, statuaire, 
Hirsch et Lton Lambert^ graveurs, et plusieurs 
autres artistes sourds-muets. 

Dans I'assistance, au milieu des parents et des amis 
des Slaves, on apergevait : M.le Dr Chervin, directeur 
de rinstitution des Begues de Paris et du journal 
d La Voix i>; M. PoUacchi, sous-intendant mili- 
taire, Madame Regnard, Mademoiselle Liesage, 
d'anciens elhves de Tlnstitution et de nombreux 
repr^sentants de la presse parisienne. 

Aprfes avoir declare la s6ance ouverte, M. le 
President a donnS la parole k M. Bassouls, profes- 
seur qui a prononcS le discours suivant : 

Monsieur le President, 
Mesdames^ Messieurs, 

Quand uue personne 6trang6re k notre enseigne- 
ment apprend que les sourds-muets parlent et 
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comprennent la parole au mouvement des l^Tres^ 
ce qui, dans ce r^sultat frappe le plus sou esprit, c*est 
que les muets parlent. L'importance de la lecture sur 
les 16vres dchappe le plus souvent a Tattention. C'est 
en elle cependant que se trouve la c\6 de notrc 
enseignement, puisque la mSthode orale pure repose 
toute emigre sur ce principe : Enseigner la parole 
par la parole. Or, comment faire, si ce n'est en 
mettant a profit cette merveilleuse faculte du sourd, 
qui lui permet de distinguer par la vue les mouve- 
ments de Torgane vocal pour arriver ensuite a les I 

imiter . C'est aussi et surtout grace ^ la lecture sur 
les levres que nous pouvons avec quelque raison nous 
flatter de rendre le sourd-^muet k la Soci^te, car 
sans la ressource qu'elle lui offre, notre el6ve r^duit 
k Tusage de la parole seulen'en rcsterait pas moins 
incapable de converser. Elle nous ^lait done indis- 
pensable pour obtenir un r^sultat complete et son 
enseignement s'imposait imperieusement. 

Bien que la possibility de saisir la parole au mou- 
vement des levres ait 6t6 depuislongtemps reconnue, 
on n'a pas toujours voulu admettre qu'elle put faire 
I'objet d'Studes sp6ciales. 

Ddj^, des 1620^ dans le premier ouvrage qui ait 
et& public sur notre enseignement, I'auteur Jean 
Paul Bonet, un espagnol, nous apprend comment il 
fut amend k tirer parti de la vue pour enseigner la 
parole a son 616 ve, le frere du conn6 table de Castille 
devenu sourd a deux ans: a Je me livrai, dit-il, k 
d'attentives investigations, et je partis de ce principe 
que, sens ou faculte, ce qui fait d^faut k un 6tro 
humain se repartit entre sesautres sens, ses autres 
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facult^s. Danscette conviction, je contemplai, j*6tu- 
diai, j'exp6rimentai la nature, et j 'acquis ainsi la 
certitude que, non seulement elle n'avait pas refus6 
I'intelligence au muet, mais que do plus, elle Tavait 
doue d'uno trfes grande puissance d'attcntion pour 
supplier k son defaut d'ouic. » 

Malgr6 cette observation qui aurait dft Tamener 
i cultiver d'une fagon toutc speciale la lecture sur 
les levres, I'illustre maitre, tout en reconnaissant 
que les mucts arrivent a comprendre la parole aux 
raouvements de la bouche, ne voulut pas eleven ce 
precede a la hauteur d'un art reposant sur des 
regies precises. IJ df^clare on effet, qu'un pareil 
resultat esl uniquement du a 1' extraordinaire puis- 
sance d'attcntion particuli^re aux sourds-muets et 
non aux lecons d'un maitre. 

L'opinion de Bonet nous parait 6xag6r6e, car il 
n'est pas doutcmx quo lo secours d'un professcur 
special doit consid6rablement simplificr la taclie 
du sourd dans I'acquisition do la lecture sur les 
I6vres, et aplanir bien des difficult^s. II n'en est 
pas moins vrai cependant, que la n^cessit6, ceite 
rude maitresse, est bien capable aussi d'atteindro 
seule cc resultat, et norabrcux sont les exemples 
quo nous pourrions citer. 

Mdme avant Bonct, ne trouvons -nous pas dans 
Rabelais, Thistoire d'un italien devenu sourd par 
accident et qui avait appris seul i lire sur les levres. 
Et beaucoup plus tard, dans un ouvrage du m6de- 
cin anglais John Bulwer, doux autres exemples 
reniarquables attireni notro attention. Cost d'abord 
une feninie d'Edinibourg, a Jennet Lowes sourdo- 
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muette de naissance, qui 6tait parvenue grSce k des 
efforts personnels d'atteution et d'observation, ^ 
comprendre tous los gens de sa maison au seul mou- 
venoent des levres et sans quMls eussent besoin de 
parler k haute voix. d 

II estensuite parl6 d'un M. Crispe, habitant Lon- 
dres, et qui, k la Bourse des Marchands, lisait de 
loin sur los 16vres de ses concurrents, et parvenait 
ainsi a surprendre des renseignements dont il pou- 
vaittirer profit. 

Par ces quelques exeinples empruut^s a diffiS- 
rentes 6poques, on voitque la lecture sur les levres 
n'estpasune nouveaute: on peut mfime dire qu'elle 
est pratiqu^e par tout le monde dans une certainc 
mesure, et qu elle a dft Tfitre de tout temps. Qui 
n'a remarque en effet que Ton comprend plus facile- 
ment une personue en la regardant qu'en lui tour- 
nant le dos, et n'est-ce pas une observation mille 
fois faite qu'au spectacle, par excmple, on comprend 
trfes bieu Tacteur en scfene si on ne le quitte pas des 
yeux, tandis que bien des mots ^chappcnt quand on 
cesse de le regarder? Diderot ne pretend-il pas qu'au 
theatre il se bouchait les oreilles pour roieux enten- 
dre, et Le Sage devenu sourd dans sa vieillesse, 
n'assistait-il pas quand mgme a la representation 
de ses pifeces, disant qu'il les jugeait bien mieux 
depuis qu'il n'entendait plus les acteurs? 

Que d'exemples je pourrais citer encore si je nc 
craiguais d'abuserde votre bien veillante attention... 

11 est evident que toutes ces observations devaient 
amener ceux qui ont pris i coeur d'arrachor le 
sourd-mueta son triste isoloment, a (5tudier le m^ca- 
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nisme de la parole au point de vue sp^ial de la 
lecture sur les I6vres. Mus ^r ce haut sentiment 
d'humanit^, mieux inspires que Bonet, ils se sont 
effbrc^s d'etablir les regies de cet art, et, comme il 
est rare de manquer un but que Ton desire passion- 
nement atteiudre, le succfes a couronn6 leurs g6ne- 
reux efforts. 

C*est vers la fin du XVIP siecle qui fut commence 
d'une fa^on methodique Tenseignement de la lecture 
sur les Ifevres. Nous la trouvons appliqu6e d'abord 
en HoUande, puis successivement en Allemagne, 
en Suisse, en Italic, en France : Tabbe Deschamps 
lui consacra un chapitre dans son Cours elemenlaire 
d'6ducation des Sourds et Muets public en 1779, puis 
un ouvrage complet « De la maniere de suppler 
aux oreiUes par les yeux en 1783. }> Mais dans 
ces diffi^rents essais, comme on etait loin encore de 
lui donner le rdle important qui lui a 6i6 dSvolu 
dans ces derniers temps ! 

Deja depuis un quart de siecle 1' Italic s'est lanc^e 
dans la voie du progrfes qui fut le point de depart de 
la methode orale pure, et c'est de \k que nous 
est venue, il y a tant6t quinze ans, la formule initiale 
qui assignait a la lecture sur les Ifevres, la premifere 
place comme raoyen et comme but de notre ensei- 
gnement. Compl^tee et perfectionn6c chez nous 
depuis cette epoque, elle n'a cess6 de se d6vc- 
lopper et de s'ameliorer. Aussi pouvons-nous 
dire aujourd'hui qu'elle a fait ses preuves, 
et les resultats sont 1^ pour temoigner de 
son influence bienfaisante sur Tdtat social du sourd- 
muet. D^laiss^s de tons a cause de la difficulte de 
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communications alors qu'ils n'avaient k leur service 
qae la mimique ou I'ecriturey nos^I^vesaujourd'hui, 
non seulement tournent a leur profit la nouvelie 
ressource misc k leur disposition, mais encore se 
rendent utiles k leur entourage. Les moins bien 
dou^ m§me en b^u^ficient largement, et je connais 
ici des enfants d'une intelligence tr^s ordinaire, qui 
ont ^crit maintes fois sous la dict^e de leurs parents 
a peu pr^s illettres, des lettres que ceux-ci n'6taient 
point en dtat de faire eux-memes. 

II est bon d'ajouter que sous le rapport de la lec- 
ture sur les levres le sourd muet possede des apti- 
tudes spSciales. II dispose d'une force d'attention et 
d'observation qui s'explique par son d6faut d'ouie : 
neper^evant rien par Toreille, il est moins distrait 
dans Texercice du sens de la vue qui acquiert une 
plus grande perspicacite, et c'est ainsi qu'il pent 
arriver progressivement^ distinguer tous les mou- 
vements de Torgane vocal. Pour nous, entendants- 
parlants, la lecture sur les levres est trfes difficile, 
et les dispositions particuliferes du sourd-muet pour 
cette 6tude lui assurent une superiority que nous 
reconnaissons de bon gre. Triste privilege bien che- 
rement pay6 et terriblement amoindri par Tabsonce 
d'un sens des plus utiles I Si d'une part, en efiet, la 
surdity vaut k nos el^ves une puissance visuelle peu 
commune, il n'en reste pas moins vrai que cette 
infirmity les place dans un etat d'inf6riorite incon- 
testable pour Tacquisition de la connaissancc 
de notre langue. Us se trouvent en quelque sorte 
dans la situation d'un myope qui voudrait appre- 
ndre k lire seul, n'ayant a son service que de 
bonnes lunettes. Ses efforts seront vains si per- 
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Sonne no vient I'initier A la connaissance des letlres 
de Talphabet qu'il verra sans les comprendre. II en 
est de menie du sourJ-muct. La finesse de sa vue 
n'est qu'un laiblo av^anUigo tant qu'il neconnait pas 
la signification de la parole, ou phit6t des mouve- 
menis qui la produisont L'apprentissage de la lec- 
ture sur les levros suit j)as A pas renseignemeul 
dc la langue et ne s'ohtient pas sans eflbrts; aussi 
doit-on proc^der avec une sage lentcur. 11 faut An 
temps, boaucoup de temps pour passer des lettres 
aux syllabes, etdes syllabes aux mots, aux phrases, 
A la conversation. L'6l<>ve ne s'habitue que peu k peu 
i\ distinguer tout cela sur la bouche, de son maitre et 
de ses caniarades, puis, a la longue, sur toutes les 
benches indifferemment, de telle sorte qu'il parvient 
k dechifirer toutes les prononciations, commc on 
parviont a dechiifrer tons les maniiscrits. 

Vous doA'inez sans peine la satisfaction du soiird- 
muet parvenu ac(3 rcisullat, ot sa fiert^ parait bien 
legitime quand ses ellorts so trouvent couronnc^s par 
la conquetc d'un diploino conirae le certificat d'citudes 
primaires. 

Mais ce n'ost pas souloment dans les examens 
que nos sourds-muets out des succes. Dans le 
monde niemc, car ils vonl quelquefois dans le monde. 
ils ne lunt pas trop niauvaise figure. Temoin entr*- 
autres, ce lait quo j'emprunte a un niembre distin- 
gue de riJniversite, M. Dussouchet, que nous nous 
honoions de considerer comnie appartenaiit un peu 
a cette maison: a Je pourrais, dit M. Uussouchel, 
citerune jeune fille qui, dans un bal,dansa plusieurs 
lois avec un jeune liojume, ot qui le trouva iastruil 
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autantque distingue. Elle n'eii put croire ses oreilles 
quand on lui apprit que cet SlSgant danseur ^tait un 
sourd-muet. j> 

En constatant de pareils resultats, on est en droit 
de se demander pourquoi la lecture sur les levres a 
6ifi si loiigtemps n6glig6e. Ses avantages 6taient-ils 
contest6s? Nullement. La seule raison qui ait 
retards la reforme, c'est que les professeurs elai^nt 
rares et les 61feves nombreux. Or, un raaitre ne peut 
s'occuper, avec la m^thodo orale, que d'un petit 
nombre de sujets. Ce fut uniquement pour ce motif 
que TabbS del'Ep^ese resignaaenseignerles signes, 
car notre illustre fondateur se trouvait seul et voulut 
quand mSme distribuer les bienfaits de Tinstruc- 
tion au plus grand nombre possible. Mais au fond, 
toutes ses preferences allaient a la m6thode orale, 
et il se rendait si bien compte de Tinsuffisance des 
signes qu*il ^crivait : « Le monde n^apprendra 
jamais a faire courir la poste H ses doigts et a ses 
yenx pour avoir le plaisir de converser avec les 
sourds-muets. L'unique moyeii de les rendre totale- 
ment k la soci6t6 est de leur apprendre il entendre 
des yeux, et a s'exprimer de vive voix. d Ce que le 
digne prStre ne put faire faute de ressources a 6te 
r^is6 A notre epoque. 

I^ Convention avait pris sous sa protection Toeu- 
vre de Fabb6 de TEpie en 6rigeant son ecolc en Ins- 
titution Nationale; il appartenait a la troisifeme 
r6publique de continuer la tradition de sa grande 
aieule et elle n'y a pasfailli. Prodiguant sans comp- 
ter ses bienfaits a cette classe de d6sh6rites dontelle 
veut faire de bons citoyens, elle s'est impose les plus 
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lourds sacrifices pour faire bSndficier les sourds- 
muets de tous les progr^s de la science capables de 
leur assurer un avenir meilleur. 

Mesdames, Messieurs 9 

Grdce a cette g6aereuse sollicitude ; les sourds- 
muets peuvent aujourd'hui vous parlor et vous com- 
prendrc. Tous ne parlent pas egalement bien et 
leur Elocution variesuivantles aptitudes de chacun. 
Cette parole, quoique trop souvent d6fectueuse a 
son utilite cependant, et si Ton vous consultait, 
Mesdames, toutes vous affirmeriez avec nne egale 
bonne foi quelle a meme un grand charme, cette 
voix do vos enfants que vous aviez cru nagu^rc 
irr^mediablement emmur^s dans la surdi-mutit^. 
Pour n'fitre point toujours completement justifie, 
votre enthousiasme n'en est pas moinsl^itime: il 
est pour nous un secours et un encouragement pre- 
cieux, car la joie qu'6prouvont nos chferes 61feves i 
voir le bonheur qu'ils vous procurent av6c ce talent 
nouveau, nourrit et fait grandir en eux le desir do 
parlor. 

Monsieur le President, 

Cette sollicitude que porte le Gouvernement i 
notre Ecole, et a laqucUc je rendais horamage tout a 
Vheurc, so manifeste encore aujourd'hui sous la 
forme la plus delicate. En vous priant de venir pre- 
sider cette c6r6raonie, Monsieur le President du 
Couseil, Ministre de rint6rieur, nous fait un hon- 
neur que nous appr^cions hautement et dont nous 
luisommes vivement reconnaissants . Nul choix ne 
pouvait etre plus flattcur pour nous Nous connais- 
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SOUS le noble caractere du fouctionnaire qui admi- 
nistre notre arrondissement avec taut d'antorite et 
de devouement: Nous avons d6s lougteraps 6prouve 
par nous-mfimes la sollicitude et Tardeur avec les- 
quellcs vous soutenez et vous eiicouragez les oeuvres 
de philauthropie. de science et de progres, dans ce 
briUant quartier des Ecoles auquel nous nous houo- 
rons d'appartenir. 

Tons les ans, nous presentons avec succ^s an cer- 
tificat d'etudes primaires quelques-uns de nos ^Ifeves 
sortants, et, jamais vous n'avez raanquS d'encou- 
rager leurs eflforts par votre gracieuse presence aux 
examens. 

Rdcemment encore, vous vouliez bien applaudir 
k la manifere dont les cinq 616 ves de la derniere pro- 
motion rSpondaient aux questions du Jury; cela seul 
eut suffit a nous prouver TintSrSt que vous portez 
k toutes les oeuvres nobles et genereuses. 

Nous sommes particulierement flatt^s de voir 
qii'au milieu des travaux qui sollicitent de tons c6t6s 
vos soins et votre activite, vous avez r6serv6 pour 
nous aujourd'hui quelques-uns de vos pr6cieux mo- 
ments. Aussi bien Toeuvre de TabbS de I'Epee est 
grandc entre toutes. Ses bases sont la bienfaisance 
et le d^voiiment. A ce titre, votre concours lui a 
toujours et6 acquis. — Nous vous sommes profon- 
d^ment reconnaissants d'avoir bien voulu en donncr 
uu public t^moignage. 



Apr6s ce discours trfes applaudi, M. le President 
a pris la parole et s*est exprimS en ces termes : 
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Mesdames, 
Messieurs, 
Mes Chers Enfants, 



En me doniiant la mission de pr^sider cette cert- 
monie, M. le Ministrc de rint^ricur m*a fait un 
honneur dont jc ne saurais trop le remercier. Lcs 
orateurs doivent, en pareille circonstance, declarer 
que cet honneur coraportc des dangers. Permettez- 
moi dederoger aujourd'hui k la tradition : s'ilya 
p6ril k s'aventurer dans une region inconnue, il y a 
aussi joie profonde d marcher vers des freres long- 
temps ignores ct qui, relev6s des dech^ances de 
nature, sont enfin rendus a la grande famille 
humaine. 

Des frferes ignores! Oui, tels ils ^taieut ces enfants 
au visage impassible et triste, qui, deux par deux, 
pcnsionnaires siloacieux, s'en allaieut autrefois par 
nos promenades publiques. 

Insensibles a la cuiiosite de la foulc, ils allaieut 
multipliant les signes, et tout a cette lelegraphie des 
doigts qui transmettait leurs pensSes. Eux seuls se 
comprenaient, et, de les voir passer, perdus dans 
lour isolement, rctranch^s du monde, cela nous ser- 
rait le coeur. lis semblaient des parias dans la 
Palrie commune! L^angoisse de ces souvenirs se 
dissipa commc un mauvais reve lorsque, il y a quel- 
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lucs jours, je visiUii Ccttc raaisoa : Far los fen^tres 
3uvertes, les paroles s'envolaient, bieii humaines, 
tnalgr6 leur accent parfois rauque, r6p6tant les 
mots saisis sur les I6vres du mailre, oxprimant a 
ieur tour une pens6e... et le choeur rythme de ces 
voix d'eufants, si longtemps cndormies, se perdait 
ians le soleil et les grands arbres. Et il me serabla 
jue Tair frissonnait doucement au soulfle d'une hu- 
manity nouvelle. 

Ces impressions douces et reconfortantes, c'est A 
mus que nous les devons, messieurs les Professeurs, 
i la nouvelle m^lhode d'enseignemcntquc vous ap- 
plique/ avec taut de succes sous Tintelligente direc- 
ion de M. Javal, si profondement dAvou^ a son 
Deuvre. 

Merci a vous, monsieur le Directeur, mcrci a vos 
/aillants auxiliaires du personnel enseignant, merci 
igalement ru personnel medical a la tete duquel je 
ialue M. le docteur Ladreit de Lacharriere, un de 
}es praticiens qui savent unir la science a une bonte 
)aternelle. Grace a vos efforts combines que les 
lifficultes physiologiqucset intellectuelles nc rebu- 
^jnt ni no lassent, la barrierc qui separait de nous 
)es pauvres enfants est d^sormais tombee. 

Votre d6vouement infatigable sait acquitter 
jhaque jour la dette nationale que nos peres de la 
Revolution out contractee envers cesdesherittis. 

L'esprit de charite inspira tout d'abord les pre- 
miers bientaiteurs des sourds-muets. L'oeuvre do 
l'abb6 de l'Ep6e n'en garde pas moins son caractero 
le grandeur et de couragcux d(5vouoment. En re- 
cueillant pieusem(»nt dans cot ancion couvont do 
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Saiut-Magloire, les souvenirs, meme les plusloiDtains 
qui se rattachent au premier Sducateur des sourds- 
muets^ vous vous §tes inspires deresprit de la 
Republique toujours pr6t & consacrer la gloire de 
ceux qui servent bien la Patrie. Mais il appartenait 
a la Revolution fran^aise de substituer a I'idee de 
charity, premier principe de I'Mucation donn^ 
aux sourds-muets, TidSe d'un veritable devoir 
d'Etat. 

La Convention proclame qu'il y a li une dette 
nationale, tons les enfants appartenant a la Patrie. 
Elle esquisse ddj^l le syst6med'une sorte de p6dagogie 
orthopedique qui, triomphant de la nature, pour- 
Yoiera le sourd-muet des aptitudes nScessaires k la 
lutte pour Texistence. 

Le conventionnel Maignet, membre du Comiti 
de secours, a, dans un remarquable rapport, jete les 
bases d'une organisation k pen prfes rSalis^e au- 
jourd'hui : Creation d'une 6cole normale d'i- 
l6ves-maUres — Un Conseil de surveilJance admi- 
nistrative; des dcoles d^partementales correspondant 
entre elles afin de vulgariser les progr^s obtenus; 
des ateliers destines a Pcnseignement professionnel; 
r^cole normale ouverte a un certain nombre de 
mattres Strangers; telles sont les grandes lignes de 
ce projet, congu au milieu de la tourmente eflFroyable 
dans laquelle la France se dSbattait alors. 

Vous n'attendez pas de moi, Mesdames et Mes- 
sieurs, que j 'expose les di verses mSthodes d'ensei- 
gnement qui ont pr6c6de la mSthode orale aujou^ 
d'hui employee. En Tespfece, le sujet n'a plus qu'un 
intSret historique, et, bien qu'un prdjugS popu- 
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laire donne aux avocats la deplorable facility de 
parler sur toutes choses sans les bien connaftre, j e 
vous confesserai mon ignorance absolue en la 
mati^re. Aussi bien, Thonorable Professeur que 
nous venons d'applaudir nous a*t-il renseignds sur 
ce point. 

Avec lui nous saluons la grande rSforme que 
M. Ch. Lep^re, un ministre dont la democratie con- 
servera avec fiertS le souvenir, r6alisa en 1879. 
La mdtliode orale qui rempla^a definitivement la 
mimique en cet Institut, vers 1880, si je ne me 
trompe, fait des levres de celui qui parle un veri- 
table manuscrit que d^hiffrent les yeux du sourd- 
muet. Celui-ci prend dfes lors contact avec la Soci6te. 
Que de bienfaits en decoulent au point de vue mo- 
ral et intellectuel ! Tout d'abord c'est le programme 
de I'enseignement primaire mis k la porlee de ces 
enfants auxquels la vie scolaire semblait a jamais 
interdite. Bien plus, les examens du certificat d'6- 
tudes primaires ont ^l^ tentes, et avec succes, par des 
dlfeves de Tlnstitution nationale des sourds-muets. 
La municipality du V* arrondissement, sur laquelle 
je tiens k reporter les paroles 61ogieuses qui m'^- 
taient adress^es tout k rheurf^, est heureuse d'ac- 
cueillir les enfants que cette institution lui envoie 
chaqueann^e, depuis 1891. C'est ainsi que, depuis 
4 ans, tons les Slaves du cours superieur (fondation 
Itard) sont sortis de cet etablissement, munis du 
certificat d'etudes, en tout 23 ^l^ves. 

Certes, < les argonautes s'en allant a la conquSte 
de la Toison d'or nous apparaissent, dans les loin- 
tains de la 16gende grccque, comme des b^ros mer- 
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vcillciix D, mais combicn aussi sont h^roiques, en leur 
genre, nos chers sourds-muets s'en allant a la con- 
qiiete de cette toison d'or modcrne, un dipldme sco- 
laire qui, tout modeste qu'il est, represeute un gros 
bagage de connaissances acquises. 

Et ce que lo sourd-rauct a du peiner pour los 
acqu6rir ! 

Les poetes n'on continueront pas moins k chanter 
Todyssee des argonautes, et les sourds-muets de- 
vront se contonter dcs felicitations que Ic maire dc 
cet arrondissement leur adresse, emu de leur vail- 
lance et fier dc lours succes 

Los programmes dc renseignement donnS aux 
sourds-muets en Tlnstitution nationale ne com- 
portent pas seulement Tenseignement scolairo pro- 
prcment dit On a voulu que, en sortant de cette 
maison, le sourd-muet fftt a mfeme de gagner sa 
vie — on lui apprcnd un metier; c'est a M. le se- 
nateur Corbon qu'est dfto I'am^lioration de cet 
onseignemcnt professionnel qui, vous Tavez vu, 
faisait partie du programme trac6 par la Conven- 
tion. 

La lithographie, la typographic, la cordonnerio, 
la menuiserie, la sculpture sur hois et mSme la 
couture, sont enseignees ici dans des ateliers 
(lirig^s par des hommes passes maitros en ces 
diverses branches du travail manuel. 

L'horticnlture a, pour atelier, Ic magnifique jar- 
din do cet 6tablissement, un atelier oh Penfant ap- 
prend le jardinage, ct... la bonne sant6. Mais, si 
«i:rands qu'ils soi-nt, les jardins sont encore trop 
pelits pour realiser le but poursuivi. 
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11 faudrait uiie fermo-6cole, on pleiiie campagnc. 

Cette creation est reclam^e par le Conseil de per- 
fectionnement do Tenseignement professiounel dont 
^initiative intelligente a tant fait pour les sourds- 
muets; elln est dgalement sollicit^ par toutes les 
asembl^s comp^tenteSy on a compris les heureux 
resultats qu'aurait cette instition. 

La ferme-6cole serait surtout ouverte aux 
sourds-muets arrieres, c'est-^-dire k ceux qui, par 
suite de quelque lesion c6rebrale, sont dans un 6tat 
notable d'inf6riorite intellectuello. 11 importe de les 
instruire k partet de leur apprendre un metier sim- 
ple et facile, (^rtes, les connaissiinces agricoles no 
sont pas de ccUes qui s'acquiferent aisement, ot il no 
faudrait pas osp^rer que nos pauvres arri6res 
leviendraient des chefs de grande exploitation, 
mais par un onseignemont essentielleraent pratique, 
lis pourraient s'assimiler les divers proc6d6s de cul- 
ture et devenir d'utiles travailleurs. 

Leur d^veloppement physique et intolloctuel ne 
pourrait 6tre que facili(6 par cette vie au grand air, 
parmices millelecons de choses que la nature donnc 
\ qui sait observer. Et le sourd-rauct est, de par 
son infirmite, un observateur attentif. 

J'ajouterai que la culture du sol pent avoir, au 
point do vue moral, des consequences impr^vuos, 

<iL'homme fait la terreD a dit Michelet. — Parole 
profonde qui est la glorification du Paysan. Oui, le 
paysan fait la terre productive par son travail rude, 
incessant, que les deceptions do toutes sortes n*ar- 
rclont pas. Dans Ic sillon ouvert il jette de sa vio 
iveclc grain, et, cette terre qu'il fait sionne en so 
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donnaiit a ello tout entier, il raime^ comme son en- 
fant ^ternellement jeune. 

Ce sentiment d'amour qui unit le cultiyateur au 
sol de la Patrie, nos sourds-muets arri^rte Teprou- 
veront d'autaiit plus que leur isolement leur crtora 
une intimity plus grande avec la nature. Le soleil ne 
mftrit pas seulement les moissons, il rechauffe, mfi* 
rit le coeur des humbles et ses rayons telairent les 
t^n^bres les plus profoudes« 

Done, ne d^sesperons pas d'amener, mSme chez 
ces arriSrSs, T^losion intellectuelle et morale qui 
fera d'eux des hommes utiles. 

Avec cette emotion communicative qui est la 
flamme de la veritable Eloquence, M. L6on Bour- 
geois disait, k cette mgme place^ il J a quelques 
annSes : « I>a science, une fois de plus, a vaincu la 
matiere. — Les sourds nous entendent, et les muets 
nous parlent..., ils vivent de la vie commune ; ils 
sont des citoyens utiles, ils sont les 6gaux de tous 
dans la nation r^publicaine. » 

Ces belles paroles de celui qui f ut mon compagnoi^ 
d'6tudes et auquel je garde un souvenir que les an — 
ndes n'altSreront pas, r^sument admirablemen^ 
Toeuvre accomplie. 

Oui, une foisde plus, la science a vaincu la matifere , 
et, apportant une heureuse variante a la sombre 
sentence de Dante, I'lnstitution nationale des sourds- 
muets a le droit d'iascrire k son fronton : 

€ Vous qui entrez ici, ayez Tesperance! » 



\ 
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Fr^ucmmciit interrompu par les applaudiBse • 
meiits detoute I'assistancey le discoursde M. Albert 
Mearge, empreint d'une veritable Eloquence, a 
re9U de tous le plus chaleureux accueil. 

A ce moment, M. Faillet, Conseillor muDicipal 
de la Seine, iiiitiateur de lafondation de I'lnstitution 
departementale des Sourds-Muets d'Asni^res, se 
l^vo k son tour et, avec la permission da President 
rappelle que, sur sa proposition, le Conseil g^n^ral 
a cr^S et inaugure r^cemment I'lnstitution departe- 
mentale des Sourds-Muets. 

€ II tient. dit-il, k remercier M. Mcurg6 de ses 
« 61oqucntes paroles et de Thommage rendu par 
<i lui aux progres accomplis dans cette maison. 
€ L'Institution departementale d'Asnieres, qui 
a s'inspire et continuera k s'inspirer des saines tra- 
il ditions de TEcole de la rue Saint-Jacques, regoit 
a les Sourds-muets pauvres des deux sexes de Paris 
1^ et du d^partemcnt de la Seine et leur donne, avec 
< rinstruction g^n^rale, Tenseignement profession- 
« nel. La aussi, ajoute-t-il, reprenant I'heureuse 
a expression de M. Meurg^, nous sommes commo 
« a rinslitution Nationale, decides a soutenir la 
« luttedela science contre la nature; une fois de 
c plus, la science vaincra la matie re :». 

Le Directeur annonce ensuite que des exercices 
vont 6tre faits par des Sieves de 1", 2*, 3**, 4*, 6* et7* 
ann^s et du cours Itard, afin de bicn marquer la 
progression suivie dans Tenseigneraent et le d(ive« 
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loppement intellectuel obtena dans ces diffi&reutcs 
classes. U ajoute que ces 6l6ves seront successive- 
inent pr^seiites au public par leurs professeurs, 
MM.Boyer, Rancurel, Marican, Andre, Marichelle, 
B61anger et Dupoiit. Entin il attire ratlention d 
rassombl6e sur rexceicice qui va 6tre fait par un 
des Aleves de la classe do 6^ aniiee, le jeune Jac- 
ques, qui n*entendait pas uu mot au debut de la 
b^'ann^e. Aujourd'hui, graco aux exercices metho- 
diques d'audition dont il a ete Tobjet, on peut com- 
muniquer avcc lui par Toreille aussi facilemenl que 
par la lecture sur les Ifevres. 

Deux Aleves de P anu(^e, sourds-muets de nais- 
sance, out lu sur les 16vres de leur professeur et 
rep6t6 ensuite des sons, des syllabes, des mots et 
de petites phrases usuelles. 

Deux eleves de 2® ann^eont repondu k de petites 
questions posees par leur professeur, montrant ainsi 
qu'ils pouvaient lire sur les levres des phrases en- 
tieres et qu'ils les comprenaient. 

Un professeur d j 3* annec a presents deux do ses 
6lfeves qui out cause onlre eux et qui out echang^ 
un certain nonibre de questions sur des sujels qui 
leur 6taient indiqu6s. 

Deux eleves do 4''ann6e ont r6c\i6 chacun un mor- 
ceaii choisi, Tun on prose, Taulro en vers. 

Deux eleves de 0'* anneo ont commence par s a- 
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dresser mutuellement des questions sur ce qu'ils 
feraicnt pendant les vacances. Puis, Tun d*eux, le 
eunc Jacques, a r^p^t^ avec une grande siiret^ des 
phrases quolconiiucs que son professeur pronon- 
cait i haute voix k son orcille. 

Un professeur de 7* annee a presents deux de ses 
Aleves el leur a adresse sur la geographie et sur 
rhisLoire de France diverses questions auxquelles 
ils out repoudu avec la plus grande precision. 

Enfin le professeur du corn's Itard a present<^ 
egalement deux de ses eleves. T/un a r^cit^ a baule 
et intelligible voix une fable de la Fontaine; I'autre 
a montre qu*il avait acquis des notions tres com- 
pletes sur I'histoire naturelle et sur le droit usuel. 
A toutes les questions qui lui ont 6U) poshes, non 
seulement par son professeur, mais encore par des 
personnes do Tauditoire, il a repondu avec une net- 
tete qui afaitTadrniration de tons. 

Tons ces exercises ont vivement interesse le 
public et ont valu aux Aleves de nombreux a[>plau- 
dissenients et de clialeureuses felicitations. 

M. le President a Aonn6 ensuite la parole an 
Censeur des Etudes pour la lecture du palmares. 

La proclamation des doux grands prix d'honneur 
d£is a des fondations, et qui consistent en somme 
d'argent 16guees par Madame Mongrv)ll> (302 fr. TO) 
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et par Madame Fouquet(60fr.) et la remise aux 
laureats dedix bottes d'outils d'une valeur moyenne 
de 90 trancs chacune, provenaDt des liMralit^s deB 
docteurs Itard et Blanchet^ eu leur vivant mSdecins 
de 1' Institution, ont ei6 saluees paries acclamations 
de Tassistance. 

Les cinq 61feves qui ont subi, cette ann6e, avee 
succfes les Spreuves du certificat d'etudes primaires 
ont et^ Sgalcment Tobjet de nombreux applaudisse- 
ments quand ils sont venus sur I'estrade recevoir 
des mains de M. le Prc^sident leur dipl6me et une 
m^daille d'argent portant, avec leur nom, la date 
de Texamen. 



Le Censeur des 6tudes annonce que la rentree des 
classes est fix6e au lundi 8 oclobre. 



i 
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Cours normauz. Comine les aniiees prik^odcutcs, les conrs 
uormuux (rarticiilation et de methode intuitive ont ete pix)- 
fesses par M. Dubranle, Oenseur des etudes. II a &it comiiie 
cliaque aniiee, le coui-s d'articulation coraplet. Eii cc (jui 
wmecrne le cours de m^thode intuitive, il a du se Ix^ruer 
'A d^velopper les programmes de 2", 3", et 4* aunees. 

Pai decisious miuisterielles, uu certain nombrc de |>er- 
»nmes ^trangeres a rEnstitution ont etc autorisees a assister 
a ces coui*s cjui ont lieu le mardi et le vendredi de charjue 
semaine de 2 h. a 3 h. 

Parmi ces personnel nous citerons: Des instituteurs et des 
institutrices de Tecole des arrieres de Bicetre ; Mademoiselle 
Lesajjce. institutrice libre a Paris, M. le D" Luiz Lobo et 
M. Nicolas Pereini Pavao de Souza, delegucs par Tcjeuvre de 
la misericorde de Port<i (Portugal). 

Conference des Professeurs. — Pendant Tann^ sco- 
laire 1893-1894. la conference des professeurs s'eat livre^ a 
1 elude de diyerses questions relatives a Tenseignement des 
Sourds-Muets . Elle a en outre consacre plnsieurs seances a 
TexameTi d'un certain ncmibre d*ouvrages fmuyais et etran- 
gers. 
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Certificat d*itudes primaires. — A la session du inuis 
de Jnin 1894, Tlnstitution Dationale a pr^seut^ a rexamen 
du certificat d'etudes ])rimaire8 5 olives appartenant a la 
classe d^inst ruction eompl^mentairc fondee par le Docteur 
Itard. Ce sont les jeunes: H^uguard (Ernest), Boyat, 
Agm'is, Chauton et Herbemont. Tons lus cinq ont passe 
cet examen avec succes et ont re9u les felicitations des mem- 
bres de la Commission. 

Cc nonveau succes porte a 22 le oombre des Aleves dc 
rinstitution Nationale qui, (lendant les quatre dernieres 
ann^es, ont al>orde les cpieuyes d'l certificat d'etudos pri- 
maires et qui tons ont cte re9us. 

Publication d'ouvrages. — Dans le courant de Tanu^ 
scolaire, plusieurs do iios collaborateurs ont public des ou- 
vrages parmi lescpiels nous croyons devoir signaler. 

V De la maniere lU sttppleer aux oreillespar les yeiix^ par 
Tabb^ Descham|)8. Edition publiee par les soins de 
M. Bertoux. 

2* Le livre des meres de Soxmh-mueU, par M. Bertoux. 

8*» De la manUre de suppUer aux orei/les par les yeur,, par 
Tabb^ Desnhamps, reim]>re88ion publiee par les soins 
de M. B^langer. 

4* Bihliographie OerUrale^ des ouvrages parus en langnc 
fran9ai8e sur renscigneraent des Sourds-Muets. par 
M. B^langer. 

5* De la mm de la voix^ chez le jeune sourd parlant, par 
A. Boyer. 

6° De VacquiBitiofi des idees abstrailes par les Sourds-MaeU^ 
par Thollon. 

7** De la preparatiofi des organes ds In parole^ chez le jeune 
8<)urd-Muet, par A. Boyer, 
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Promenades pidagogiqaes. — Les promenades pM»r- 
gogiques, dont rutilite ne baurait etro contests, ont pris, 
Tannde derniere, uue graude extension. Tons les jeadis, a 
moins qu'il ne fit mauvais temps, chaque professeur a fait, [ 

avec les eleves dc sa classe, une promenade pedagogique, 
donnant ainsi k son enseignement nn champ des plus vastes 
ponr les lemons de choses. 

Enseigiiemeiit du deasin. — Au d6but de oeite anu^ 
scoIaTc, il a ^te apport^ un chan^ment dans lenseignemeut 
du dcssin confix a M. Burgers, artiste peintrc. Jusqu'a 
cette eiXMjue, tous les eleves sans exception avaient suivi le i 

fours de dessin. A partir du mois d oetobi*e 1893, tous )es * 

flevcH apparteuant aux deux premieres an noes d*6tudes out 
dessine j)endant une heure par jour. Des la 8** annce, n ont 
ete euFoy^s au cours de dessin que les Aleves qui apprennent 
un metier confinant a Tart et ceux qui ont pour le dessin f. 

de v^ri tables aptitudes. 
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Enseignement professionnel. — On se souvient que, 
les annees precedentes, les Aleves de 1^ annee fai8aient, 
|)endant une heure par jour, des exerc^ices Frocbel, tandis 
que les eleves de 2", 3^, et 4^ anuses, pendant uue heure et 
demie par jour, travaillaient le bois k Tatelier de menuiserie 
ou faisaient du modclage k Tatelier de sculpture. 

A jMirtir d'octobre 1893, les (Jlfeves de 1"^' et 2* ann^^s ont 
fait des exercices Froebel pendant une heure par jour, Les 
Aleves de 3' et 4* ann^s ont ^tc admis, avant de se livrer \ 

a Tapprentissage d'une profession, a passer une heure et de- ^ 

mie par jour dans I'atelier auquel ils apparticndront plus 
tard, a partir de la 5^ annee, en qoalite de v^ritables apprcn- 
lis et pendant 6 heui-es |)ar jour. C*e8t, on le voit, comiuen- 
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ccr oil realite i'educatiou professionneile des ia 9^ annee dn 
acjour de I'^l^ve a Tlnstitution. 

Aux at^iliera do cordoniierie, de jardiuage, dc lithographie, 
de menuiserie, de lypographie et de sculpture, que Tlnstitu- 
tion possedait doja, il a ete ajoute, des la rentr^ d'octobre, 
un atelier de tailleurs . 

Admission k la retraite. M.Pailliez, surveillant gene- 
ral a rinstitution Nationale, estadiuis a faire valoir aes droits 
a la retraite a partir du V^ decembre 1893. 

Nomination. — Par arr^tc ministeriel en dale du 30 
Decembre 1893, M. Lesieux (P]n[iile), Professenr-adjoint, 
est nomme Surveillant general en remplacement de 
M. Pailliez admis preccnlemment a faire valoir ses droits a 
la retraite. 

Nominations et promotions dans Tordre de la L6gion 
d*honneur. — Distinctions honorifiques. — M. Henri 
Monod, ('onseiller d'etat, incmbre de TAcademie de mcde- 
cine, directeur de TAssistance et de Thygiene publiques, a 
et6 promu au grade de Cotnmandeur de la Legion d'hon- 
near. 

M. Plon, Directeur de rimpriinerie Plon et Nourrit, a etc 
promu au gt-ade d'Officier de la Legion d'honnear. 

M.Caraut, architectc, a ^tii nomme Chevalier de la Legion 
d'honneur. 

M. Champenois, Directeur de rimprimerie lithographique 
Champenois, a ^te nomm6 Chevalier de la Legion d'hon- 
nenr. 

M. le \y Ruaiilt, medecin-adjoliit de I'lnstitution Natio- 
nale, a ('te nomme Chevalier de la Legion d'honneur. 
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M. Andres profesneur, a ^t^ nomm^ Officier d*Aca- i 

demie. 

MM. Javal, directenr de rinstitution Nationale et 
Dubmule, Censeur des etudes, ont et^ nomm^s Comman- 
(leure duns Tordre royal militaire du Christ du Portugal. 



). 



Commission consaltative. — Par arr^tes minist^riels* 
ont ^t^ renouveles les pouvoirs de M. Marguerie, comme 1 

President, de M. Mavre, commc Secretaire, de MM. All)ert 
Martin et Colmet d'Aage, comme membres de la Commission 
Consultative. 

M. Savoye, aucien depute, membre de la Commission 
consultative, a donne sa demission et a et^ nomme membre 
honoraire et remphice par M. Adolphe Camot, inspecteur 
lijeneral des Mines et in8]KK*teur des etudes a I'Eoole Natio. 
iiale des Mines. i 

Plusieurs membres de la Commission consultative, 
MM. Marguerie, Albert Mai-tin, Mavre, Colmet d'Aagi* ont, 
SI plusieurs reprises, visite rinstitution N.-itionak. 

Visiles de rinstitution. — Parnii les ]iei*sonnes qui ont 
honore notre Eeole de leur visite pendant Tann^ scolaire, 
nous relevons les noms de ; 

MM. HiTz, ancien represcntant de la Confederation Suisse 
aux Etats-Unis; Sup^rintendant du Volta-Bureau. 

Weber, Conseiller municipal de Paris. 

JiEROUX, Inspecteur administratif de renscignement, 
k la Prefecture de la Seine. 

Raymond Wkcks, Inventeur d'appu'eils phone'»tii|ueR. 

Pascal, Inspecteur General des batiments eivils, 

membre de Tlnstitut. f 

[ 
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Emilio Mottura, President dela Commission de Tins- 
titution Royale dee Sonrds-Muots dc Turin. 

Alezandrb Zaimis, ancien Ministre de Orece. 

Franklin Carter, de Northampton (Etats TJnis). 

Le IV Jeax Kokinatis, d'Athenes. 

Philippe, Chef des travaiix au laboratoire de pRycholo- 
gic phjsiologique a la Sorbonnc. 

FuRSTEMBERG, Directeui* de rinstitution d^^ Sourds- 
Muets de Santiago, (Chili). 

Francisco Barrobsa, dcput(^ au Congres des EtatsS- 
Unis mexicaiuH. 

D' IiipPOCRATE MiCHALAOOPOULo, d'Athencs. 

FrAre Med^ric, Directeur de Tlnstitution des Sourds- 
Muebs de Ronchin, (Lille). 

Pkcatjt, Inspecleur general de TUniversit^. 

ScEUR Marie des Sept douleurs, de Tlnstitntion des 
Sourdes-Muettes d'Orl^ans. 

Martixos Sylva, Ministre dc Colombie. 

Meuhgk, Maire du V" arrondissement. 

Faillet, Conseiilcr municiprtl de Paris. 

GiLBY, de rinstitution des Sourds-Mnets d'Oxfonl. 

Nep, Directeur d'une IiLstitution dc Sourds-Mnets on 
Suisse. 

Von Kukschelmanx, Directeur d*une Institution de 
Sourds-Mmjts en Livnnie, (Russie). 

WiLLLVM Stewart, Prc'sidont du Conseil des ccuvros 
de Hienfuisjuu'e de I'Ktat de Xew-York. etc... 

Husee universal des Sourds-Huets. — Pendant Tan- 
nee sc()laire ISOS-I^^O-I, le Musee universel lU^s Sourtl*- 
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Muets s'eBfc enrichi de nonveanx dona et de diveneB acqnisi- 
tioQs. Nous nepoavons en donner la liste complete, qui est 
trop nombreoae. Nous devona noiu borner k oiter les objets 
sniranto: 

Dons 

A. Colas, dessinatenr-lithographe sonrd-muet, Portrait de 
Leopold Lowtau\ dessin original Vu$ a vol d'oiseau 
de r Institution Nationals d$ Paris ; dessin original 
Plosieun lithographies, 

M. Ginouvier; peintre soard-maet. Dix-neuf portraits litbo- f 

graphies. 

Le Carpentier, peintro tonrd-muet. Milanoolis \ toile. 

Bouet, de Lesparre, qnatre toiles de Fr^^ric Peyson. 

Mademoiselle Marie Boyer, deux toiles de F. Pejson. 

Charles Cordier, d' Amiens* Phothographies de dessins d'E- 
tienne De-Fay {Is visiix sourd-must cCAmisns). 

Joseph Vivien. Portrait dn P. Botcchst: dessin. 

Ablx^ Lipoid Dassy. Portndt et monument de VAbbe 
Dassy. 

Bonquillo (de Asis Walls y) de Barcelone. Portrait de 
Pinre Pones ds Leon, Portrait Ulnoesncio Junkar^ 
sonrd-muet-aveugle. 

Volta-Bureau; de Washington, Portrait i^BsRns Keller, 
sonrde-muette-avengle. 

Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, ouvrage conte- 
nant les vues de toutes les Institutions de Sourds-muets 
des Etats-unis. 

Maille, dessinateur sourd-muct, Portrait de VAbbe Lareau. 
Henri Gaillard, Portrait du Marichal Mac-Mahon, par Prin- 
ceteau; Phot. 
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Plnsieurs lithographies et photographies (gronpes, portraits, 
etc. proyeuant des Etats-Uuis). 

Leopold' Loustan, peintre sonrd-muet, Divouement de MIU 
Gazoite ; gravure. Jncog?iito; la SiesU; photographic. 

Cercle de TAbbe dc TEpee, a Liege, Insigne de Tassociation 
et divers objets. 

lustitutiou de Pelouzey, Portraits des soeurs Bouzoi $1 Chau^ 
vigm. 

Institution de Milan (Sourds-Muets pauvres de la Campagne) 
portrait de Tabb^ Tarra; toile. 

Institution de Geues, divers portraits. 

Himry Dcutsch, pierrc lithographique reprodnisant la vue 
<le rinstitution Nationale de Paris k vold'oiseau; com- 
mande faite a Aug. Colas a Toccasion dii centieme anni- 
versaire de Tattribution, decret^e par la Convention en 
1794, du B^minaire de St-Magloire k I'lnstitution na- 
tionale. 

Acquisitions 

Unc seance publique d^ P Abbe Sicarda VInsiitution de Par in 
toile par Drolling. 

Portrait de V Abbe Sicard f assiette r6volutionnaire). 

Portraits dc Talma et dc Mme Duchssnais ; gravnres par 
Aubert, sourd-muet. 

Trente cinq lithographies illustrant le CaUchisme ^ Mgr, 
d'Astroa^ par Bonnet, sourd-muet. 

Portrait dliomme ( 1 822), dcssine par Fran9ois Martin, sourd- 
muet. 

Portrait du Due de Richelieu, grave par Boutelou, sourd- 
muet. 
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BuHte de VAbhe df r£)«e»6'y par G« Henneqaiu, Hourd-muet. 

Huste de VAhhe de FEpee, par Bulio. 

fjAhhe Sicard a Sf-Maghire^ lithographie. 

Portrait de Van Hfilmani. 

VortTBil d' Ulrich. 

Portraits de VAhhe de VEpec, de Sicard, etc., et<\ 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Many requests have come to the writer for copies of his ad- 
dress on " Feeble-Minded Children in the Public Schools " ; 
and, as it has been accessible only in the published proceedings 
of the association of medical officers before whom it was read, 
he has decided to repiint it in tlie present form. In a number 
of the larger cities of America to-day, the question of segregat- 
ing the mentally deficient cliildren from those children with 
normal capacities is forcing itself upon the attention of school 
officials. The intelligent work of Dr. George E. Shuttleworth 
in this connection in the elementary schools of London is well 
worth considering on this side of the Atlantic. 

The writer wishes to express his sense of obligation to 
those superintendents of schools for feeble-minded children 
who, through personal suggestions and printed reports, have 
aided him so materially in his studies, and especially to Dr. 
A. E. Osborne, Superintendent of the California Home for the 
Care and Training of Feeble-Minded Children, Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, Superintendent of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded, and Dr. A. C. Rogers, Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded. These three gentlemen 
take high rank in the field of pathological education, and the 
institutions over which they preside, are doing a grade of work 
well worthy the thoughtful attention of American teachers of 
all classes of children. 

Three European specialists have greatly aided the writer in 
his efforts to understand the means of tmining the abnormal 
mind. These are Dr. George E. Shuttleworth, Director of 
the Ancaster House, Richmond, England, whose writings are 
of great value to teachers ; Herr J. Triiper, Direktor der 
Anstalt fiir schwi^r erziehbare Kinder auf der Sophienhohe bei 
Jena, in whose institution the writer was for a period of six 
months a frequent visitor, and Prof. Theodor Ziehen, of the 
University of Jena, whose inspiring and helpful course of lec- 
tures on pathological psychology it was the great good fortune 

of the undersigned to hear. 

Will S. Monroe. 

Westfield, Mass., Jan. 5, 1897. 



FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.* 

The degree of mental disorder which unfits a child to at- 
tend the public schools of the state has varied widely in point 
of time. P^ifty years ago many children with minor psychical 
abnormalities — now considered proper subjects for special 
institutions — were freely admitted to the privileges of the 
common schools, so long as they did not seriously interfere 
with its even tenor, or jeopardize the lives and morals of the 
other children. And in many sections of our country to-day 
the child with deranged nervous mechanism, distorted per- 
ception, slight power of attention, uncertain memory, and 
weak will-power, is admitted to the same school and sub- 
jected to the same methods and coui-se of study as the normal 
and healthy children in the community. State and private 
institutions! have entirely changed these conditions, but an 
experience of fifteen years as teacher and superintendent of 
public schools leads me to believe that the practice is yet all 
too common. 

A few instances will suffice to illustrate this prevalence. 
A. was a lad of fourteen years ; his mother of American and his 
father of English birth. He was found to be in a grade the 
average age of which was a little more than nine years, but 
he was not large for his age. His features were irregular 
and his gait unsteady; he was fidgety and inattentive in 
school, and possessed of a morbid stubbornness to such a 
degree that hostilities with his teachers were constant. He 
seemed incapable of study, and his moral perversity becom- 



* Also read Wfore the National Conference of Cliarities and Corrections 
at Nashville, Tenn., May, 1804. 

t An admirable account of the growth of such institutions in Amer- 
ica will be found in The History of the Treatment of the Feeble-Minded^ by 
Walter E. Fernald, Bostcm, 1898. An account of European institutions 
will be found in Rapport sur /"Assistance des En/ants idiots et deyenen's, by 
I)r. Boiu-neville, Lyons, 1894. 



ing 80 marked, the superintendent was asked to dismiss him 
from school. After a conference with the teacher, and a 
week or two of personal observation, it was decided that the 
boy was not " quite right," and that he ought to be placed in 
a special institution. The mother was consulted, and she 
gave many incidents in the boy's life which pointed strongly 
toward his imbecility; she was told of the superintendent's 
conclusion, and, while recognizing its justice, was unwilling to 
bring such disgrace on her family as that of having him 
committed to a home for the care and training of feeble- 
minded children. Within a year from the date of this con- 
ference, he committed an act which brought him within the 
power of the police, and the court sentenced him to a long 
term in a juvenile reformatory, where he has since been de- 
clared to be an iml)ecile. 

B. was a girl of American parentage who entered school 
at the age of ten ; her father was consumptive, but her mother 
was a healthy but simple minded woman. The girl herself 
was of rather low nutrition. She was quick in movements, 
and at times highly excitable. The first evidence of defect 
noted by her teacher was a tendency to relate strange, improb- 
able stories and these often in a disconnected manner, repeat- 
ing the details over and over. By nature she was affectionate, 
and during the first two years of her school life she was fond 
of her teacher, and kept pace fairly well with the other mem- 
bers of her class. But promotion brought her in contact with 
a teacher she did not like, and in spite of watchfulness and 
solicitude on the part of an educated sister who was interested 
in her welfare, the girl's intellectual progress was at an end. 
Although kept in school the four ."subsequent years, she made 
no advance in her studies. She was frequently punished for 
failure to perform the simplest tasks, but to no purpose. Su- 
perintendent and teacher frequently discussed her work, but 
neither recognized her mental disorder. The solicitous sister, 
noting the child's tendency to waywardness and social failure, 
made frequent appeals to the superintendent, but he had no 
remedy to suggest. At sixteen years she had grown into an 



incorrigible woman, and it was found necessary to commit her 
to a home for wayward girls. After two years' detention, 
medical experts pronounced her unmistakably feeble-minded. 

These may be extreme cases, but they typify at least one 
child observable in almost every public school of the land. 
Believing such abnormalities to be much more common in our 
graded schools than is usually supposed, I addressed letters of 
inquiry some months ago to several hundred public school 
teachers in California. I asked these teachers to observe the 
physical and mental defects of the children under their charge * 



* Dr. Osborne iu an able address to the teachei-s of California re- 
marks : 

** IIow shall we detect trne feeble-mindedness in school children? 

»* To answer this I nuist enumerate some of the characteristics and 
leading propensities of this grade. Perhaps the more noticeable charac- 
teristics of the truly feeble-minded child is the very childishness or im- 
matureness of its acts, its expressions, and its demonstrative desires. 
Here is to be found an innocence that is strangely out of place with its en- 
vironment, and whose lack of depth and breadth to its conception of 
the concerns of life is at variance with the opportunities which confront it. 
Thus its acts are in the main purposeless, or when directed to a pui'pose 
that purpose is found to be puerile. We have the body at sixteen directed 
by a mental consciousness scarcely greater than that of the normal child 
at six. In the majority of cases .there will be found to exist some physical 
abnormality, blight, or ixjculiarity that will give you a clue to the retarded 
development of the brain and mind. Tlie first of these to be mentioned 
is the exaggerated symmetry of the features. I may note here that no 
human being is anatomically symmetrical, audit is well that we are not, for 
if we were our present ideas of individual beauty and personal attraction 
would be leveled to the one type of a model that, from its absolute sameness 
in all individuals, would radically dispense with those facial contours which 
now give pleasing variety to our conception of individual charms and of 
l>er8onal beauty. The feeble-minded, therefore, are pretty sure to 
present exaggerations of these variations, sometimes to the degree of 
undue conspicuousness or jKirhaps downright repulsiveness. Test this by 
comparing facial lines and angles and the muscular development of the 
one side of the median line with the condition of affairs found on the 
other. 

** The stature is, as a rule, under size. This is esi>ecially true of 
females, and in both sexes there exists a tendency to round shoulders — a 
stooping — that increases as they grow older. The gait is more or less 
shuttling, the step marked by a jHiculiar dragging of the feet, the whole 
body lacks graceful carriage, and the general j>rogressive movements of 
locomotion and prehension are performed hesitatingly and with apparent 
lack of confidence. This state of affairs arises from the enfeebled or 
erratic muscular development and the inherent weakness of the will, whose 
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and to send nie tlieir observations. These results, collated and 
condensed, are as follows.: 

1. No. of pupils observed 10,842 

2. No. with irregularities in features 318 

3. No. with irregularities in movements. . . . 312 

4. No. with irregularities in speech 345 

5. No. maimed or paralyzed 98 

6. No. with history of ''fits" during school life. 46 

7. No. of low nutrition — pale, thin, delicate. . 754 

8. No. who are mentally dull in school. . . . 1,054 

9. No. who are feebly-gifted mentally 268 

10. No. of imbeciles and idiots 6 

behests are resjx)nde(l to feebly and irregularly by tlie muscular system. 
In these movements there will be found to exist a lack of coordination, ac- 
counting for the deficiency shown in puri>osive acts. This sdao exj»lains 
many errors in sj^eech which are more or less defective from lack of 
co(>rdi nation of the muscles involved in producing speech, from malforma- 
tions of the speech organs and their auxiliaries, and lastly, from the in- 
ability of the nerve cells in the speech areas of the brain to convert, 
readily, mental impressions into ideas, and ideas into the correct wonl 
represen tati ves . 

*» Sensibility, for obvious reasons, falls far below the normal standard, 
not only as to tactile sense, but in their tolerance of pain as well. In 
the grade of cases usually found in institutions, this deficiency is marked. 
They will often mutilate themselves with indifference, and will most com- 
placently undergo minor surgical and dental operations that would cause 
acut«' sufferings to those of normal nervous development. I have known 
a gross, plethoric, feeble-minded girl to fall asleep during the extraction 
of a number of decayed teeth ; another to sit with calm indifference under 
the accunnilative horrors of having decayed teeth excavated, the nerve 
pulp destroy<*d, and the cavity chemically cleansed. 

Thii cranium, as might be expected, shows divergence from a normal 
type, heads being very i)ig or very little, very h)ngand narrow, or fiattened 
posteriorly. The external appendages of th ' ear lack conformity to the 
usual type in texture, size, and shape. The mouth is so frequently relaxed 
and op<Mi that this constitutes a prominent sign. Associated with this 
condition is the drooling, the slavering of the lower ty])es, and the forcible 
projection of sj>ittle in the efforts to talk under strong excitement met 
with in the higher types. 

'' The nif'morv is nearlv ahvavs weak and unreliable. The facultv of 
observation is limited witiiin t)i<* more elemiMitary lines, and attenti(»n is 
l)oth ditiicult to fix and hard to hold without unusual effortsouthe part of 
the teacln'r. The iniaginati(»n is very crude. Such children are capabh* 
of the most meager abstract thinking, and their powers of judgment aber- 
rant to a degree: tliey act imjiulsively, and without reason, Iwcause thi^ 
fundamental jtrinciples of potentiality in this respect are inat^tive — inert.* 



The test is in no sense scientific or conclusive, but it is 
suggestive in at least this — that- there are many children in our 
public schools who could be more economically and wisely 
trained in special institutions than in the state schools where 
they now are, and many more who, although not positively 
feeble-minded, skirt the border land of abnormality, and because 
of their large numbers — nearly ten per cent, of the whole pub- 
lic school enrollment — should receive the thoughtful attention 
of teachers and specialists. * 

Irregularities in feature may arise from causes wholly inde- 
pendent of mental disturbances, and unless associated with 
asymmetry cannot be taken as diagnostic of mental defect ; but 
when associated with irregularities in movement and speech, 
they do indicate infantile palsies and cerebral troubles, which 
must have retarded the development of the tissues and func- 
tions. Over three per cent, of the more than ten thousand 
California children observed bear these blemishes. 

" Number with history of fits during school life," was not 
an easy question to answer, because of the fact that children 
rarely continue with one teacher more than a single year, and 
teachers, in the city schools at least, know little that happens 
in the homes. But the number is sufiBciently large to indicate 
the presence of many epileptics in our public schools. 

Of those with low nutrition — pale, thin, and delicate — the 
large number — nearly seven percent. — establishes the fact that 
a great many school children are neurasthenic — suffering from 



♦For the characteristics of mental deficioncv in cliildhood see : 

Mentally Dcjicient Cliihiren: Their Cure uufl TruinnKj. By (ieorge K. 
Shuttle worth. London, 1895. 

Psychopathische Minderwertiykeiten I in Kitu/esalter : Kin Mnfuiirort Jur 
Kltem, Lefirer unfl Erz'teher. Von J. Triiper. Giitersl(»li, 181)^5. 

Manuel Pratique des Mt'tluxiea d" KnseiyiH'inenI Spr dales auw Kn/anfs 
fibnonnaux. Par Hanion du Fougeray et L. Conetoux. Paris, 1896. 

An excellent bi-monthly journal (in German) is now being published at 
Langensalza. It is edited by Dr. J. L. A. Koch of Wiirtemburg, Chr. 
Tfer of Altenburg, Professor Zinnner of Herborn, and J. Triij>er of 
Sophienhohe liei »]ena. It is entitled Die Kinder/fhler : Z e it acini ft fur 
J^adngogische Pnthologie und Tl/rrapir in Ilaus, Schule. und Soritdein Lehen, 
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nervous strain with all its reactionary vices upon the ti-aining 
and development of minds and bodies.* 

Regarding the " mentally dull in school," Dr. E. A. Os- 
borne, Superintendent of the California Home for the Care 
and Training of Feeble-minded Children, and a si)ecialist of 
high repute, writes me: ^^I am astonished at the number of 
mentally dull — ten per cent.. I am sure from my experience 
with census statistics that these figures are below what a 
specialist would give were all the children (10,842) to pass 
before his inspection. It indicates two things at least ; fii*st, 
that children of feeble minds are found in all the schools, 
but probably unrecognized as truly mentally abnormal, and, 
second, that we must change some of our old ideas regarding 
proper educational benefits for the feeble-minded. It is easy 
to surmise that fully ten per cent, of your 10,842 children are 
incompetent or defective in some degree." 

From these statistics, two things seem to me especially 
needful ; first, instruction which will acquaint our teachers 
with the characteristics of mental defects and disorders,! and 
second, such general discussion of the needs and methods of 
training feeble-minded children that the prejudices of parents 
may be overcome. A long experience teaches me that every 
school of fifty pupils has at least one child that can be better 
and more economically trained in the special institutions tJian 
in the public schools. Kept in graded schools as they are, 
with teachers who have little knowledge of their condition, 
and no appreciation of their needs, they leave these schools 
and take prominent rank among the paupers, social failures, 

* Dr. Walter E. Fernald says in this connection: *'A8 a rule these 
children come to us in p(K)r pliysical condition. They need generous feed- 
ing with the most nutritious food in good variety, but in the plainest sort, 
such as good bread and butter, cereals, an abundance of pure milk, meat at 
least once a day, preferably in the form of soluble soups and broths, and a 
liberal supi)ly of fresh vegetables Their digestive and assimi- 
lative functions are so inn)erfectlv performed that thev oft«n a<'tuallv nee<l 
a much larger ration than would a normal person." 

t In the normal schools in (lermany, as a ])art of their professional 
training, the students have a c(»urse of insiructinn in the educati()n of 
defective (children. 
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and criminals. But what of the remaining eight or nine per 
cent, who are yet much below tlie general average ? Are they 
to overcrowd our special institutions, by adding to the state's 
burden ? Or are they to remain a hindrance to the ninety or 
more per cent, of normal children of the community ? In the 
larger cities and towns, some segregation would be possible, 
where a specialist might take small classes of the " mentally 
dull '* and ''feebly-gifted mentally," and give them such indi- 
vidual instruction as their peculiar defects required. In Nor- 
way, I am told, there are such schools for exceptional children, 
and that in thei»e schools no teacher is permitted to have more 
than twelve children under her care.* Why not have such 
schools in the United States ? 



* Such schools were organized in London nearly seven years ago, and 
wei*e recently visited by the writer. Five hundi-ed mentally dull children 
are organized into si>ecial classes, and these are under the supenision of a 
sj^ecialist. No teacher of the mentally dull is permitted to have over 
twenty children nnder her care, and the methods of teaching used are those 
usually found in institutions for feeble-minded children. When a teacher 
concludes that a pupil is too feeble, mentally, for the work*of the ordinary 
school, she reports the matter to the superintendent of the schools for the 
mentally dull children, who, together with the medical adviser of the 
public schools, cliagnoses the case ; and if they find the teacher's judgment 
to be correct, the child is transferred to a mentally dull class. These 
classes are in the same school building with the normal children. 
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Kind erf ehler : Zeitschrift fiir Padagogische Pathologie 
und Therapie^ Langensalza, 1896. 
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filer uncrmcfeltd^e Sluffd^wung, tt)cl(^cn bie SBoltebtlbung in ben Ic^tcn J 
gcnommen, ^at awS) baS Scburfmfe nad^ bcn5IRttteln bcr Selel)run3 gcflc 
SOWt befonbcrer SJorliebe ^at man ftc^ uberad bcm lebenbtgcn SBortc unb 
aSottrage ber ge^rcnben jugett)cnbet. 5)er SBettl^ eineS bie ©c^ule etgansenbei 
wid^ttgftcn ergebniffe ber ^eutigen SBiffenfd^aft gemeinberftanblid^ crf^licfet 
Unterrid^tS tt)irb namentlid^ inncr^alb ber arbeitcnben ^laffen leb^ft enusfn 

3lber aud^ bem Sebiirfnt^ ber SWtttelflaffen ift, gegenuber bcm unei 
fi^ncKen @ange ber immer wicbcr neu tt)erbenben SBiffenJ^aft, bie bri 
^errfd^enbcn ©efe^ ber SlrbeitSt^eilung felbft gad^gele^rte faum in i^rem 94 
Umfange ju uberbltdfen cermogen, burd^ bie bor^anbenen SSilbnngdmitte 
neSwegS genngt. Sielfad^ jeigt gerabe bie populare giteratur eine g^ 
Sfleigung jur SScrflad^ung , inbem eine »er^dltni§ma§ig gu geringc 3«V 
untcrric^teten SKdnnem bie SSermittlung gwifd^en ber gele^rten gerf^unj 
bcm allgcmcinen SBiffen iiberne^men mu§, unb fd^on ba8 ift cine fib 
banfen8tt)crt^c Slufgabc, ba§ neue unb httoa\)tlt ^afte au8 ben ^reije 
eigentlid^cn gad^gelel^rfamfeit jur SKitwirtung an ber gro^en SIrbeit ber S 
bilbung bcftimmt werben. 3fn fcinem ber ©ulturbolfer ifl in biefer Slid 
fo n)cnig geleiftet tt)crben, aid in S)eut)d^Ianb , tt)ennglei^ cinjclne glan 
S3eif^)icle bartl^un, ba^ unfcre Elation in feiner SHJeife gurucfjuftc^en bra 

S){efe SBa^rne^mung bcranla^te bie untergeid^netc SSerlagebucf^^aa 
gu bem Unteme^men, cine [Rci^c bcn gcmcint^crftanblid^en miffenfc^ 
S3ortrdgen bcmS^nuar 1866 ab erfd^einen gu laffen, beren (Rebaftion, i 
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Jetliner SSaifenlinbet ^at e8 gegeben, fo lange bte @tabt 
fte^t; aQetn aud ben alteften Seiten ftnb faft gar leine 9lad^:t 
rid^ten ubet fie Dot^anben. SelaimtUd^ ^atte bte ganje STnnen* 
pflege bed 3RttteIaltet8 in bet ^rd^e t^ten Sludgangdpunlt unb 
t^ren ^alt. Stitijlxijt @tiftuttgen finb namentltd^ bte <^oe)}t« 
talet, »ott benen bad ^eUt8en*®et{i:» unb @t. @eorgen«^o6pt« 
tal unter bem Sflamen ^STrmen^Sfe" fd^on im 13. Sa^r^unbert 
genannt tt)erben. @in Sftmen^of fc^etnt ond^ baS ©ertrouten^ 
^oS^ital gewefen ju fein, beffen ^a^eUe 1405 geftiftet ift. 3m 
3a^re 1484 enbltd^ entjtanb, aid @runblage beS f^ateten ^o8^{« 
tales, bie Setuf alcm8s^a^)e^e , weld^e ein SSetltner Surger beJ 
nod^ ^eute in Setlin retd^lid^ blu^enben 9lamend SRuIIer jum 
^benlen an feme SBaUfa^rt in'8 gelobte ?anb erric^tet ^atte. 

Son bet nal^eren @inrid^tung unb SSenu^ung bet ^o6)}i« 
tdler cbet 3ltmen^6fe wiffen tt)tr wenig. SSieHeid^t flnb mit 
ben anberen ^anlen unb 9[rmen aud^ arme SSaifenfinber battn 
Derpflegt wotben. Set bet SBaifen^auSlaffe wtrb nod^ ^eute 
ein f. g. aSurgettDaijenfonbS »em)altet, Don beffen Urfprung 
unb JBcftimmung faft nic^tS me^r an^ ben Slcten et^eUt. Slur fo 
Diel ift ju erfe^en, ba^ in alter 3eit au8 ben 3infen brei 3Bai« 
fenlinbet Don bet <^au6muttet bed $eiIigen»@)eift^o8)}itale8 gu 
Det^flegen waten. 

@ine ®twa^nung bet SSaifentinbet in ben t)ie(en geiftlid^en ' 
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©tiftungcn, bic im SDWttclaltcr ju Scrlin crric^tct w?utbcn, ift 
ntd^t ubcrlicfcrt. SSol^l abcr ^jflcgtcn bic Sruberf^aften unb 
bic Sunftc, in tocld^c \ii) bic ^anbtoerfSmciftct abf^Ioffcn, fiir 
3Bittt»cn unb SSaifen il^rer tjerftorbcncn SKitglicbcr ju forgcn. 
6inc gcrcgcltc 9IrmcrH)Pcgc im ^eutigen ©irrnc war ubcr^aupt 
bamaW nid^t Dorl^anben. Slnftatt bcffcn fiiibct jt^ bag aW 
aicgcl, toag l^cute »on bet SScrtoaltung bclampft unb »on ben 
©crid^ten bcftraft toirb: ba3 33etteln. %xix bic gtaucn unb 
fd^warjen 5IJl6ndbe in Scrlin roar baS nid^t blo^ »on bet ^rc^c 
erlaubt, fonbem ed gait aU- @^re unb 93etuf. S)er ®ptu6) 
bet SDlinoriten l^ie^: 

«^et SRiiorit foK nit fhibter, 
a)er 53ettel|atf ijl feinc Biet.'' 

SKmofenfammeln ift unfer @rbe, ^tte i^nen bet l^eilige 
Stanci^Iud X)orgef(^ieben, ift bie @eted^tigfeit, bie und (S^tiftu< 
etwotben, ed ift unfete loniglid^e SButbe. Aetnet fc^me fu^ 
JU bettein, il^t mufet bteift forbern. 

9lad^ bem SSotbilbe bet bamaU ^od^ften Sntotitat betteU 
benn aud^ ftifd^ unb ftei , xoa^ f onft 93ebatf l^atte. ^ , b 
93etteln wnrbe ))tim(egitt. 93utget, bie i^re ^abe burd^ Seuetd 
btunft »erIoten l^atten, et^ielten einen fotmlid^en ©d^ein dobkt -n 
i^ret ©tabtbe^otbe, urn im Sanbe auf ben ^anb ju betteliHRaHR, 
unb ben SBaifenfinbern fd^eint fd^on in altet 3eit bet Sorgu 
gegonnt ju fein, ba§ fie bei ^^od^geitdfc^moufen etfd^ein 
nx^ @$aben einfammeln lonnten. 3n bem SSeftatigungSbrie"^ -^fe 
bet Setliner ^alanbd :* S3rabetf d^aft obet @lenbdgilbe fagt b«^ er 
S3ifd^of oon Stanbenburg 1344, oiele ^eimat^lofc unb fd^wad^ie 
yricfter l^ielten pd^ o^ne Untcvmt, Dbbad^ unb faft wn aV^Mex 
meufd^Ud^en ^ftlfc »erlaffen auf ben ^rd^^ofen »ott Serlin ncrrmtb 
StoVin auf, wo ftc oot <^unger, S)utft unb ^a(te faft umfamai^ir. 
9lud^ fonft wirb un8 bcrid^tct, fca§ fa^rcnbe ©(^ulet uub iix-mme 
auf biefen ^rd^^ofen i^ren SBo^npla^ auffd^lugen. SJlan bucfff 
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laum f el^Igreif en , metm man bte gto^e 9Renge bet bamaltgen 
ISerliner SBaifentinbet bed ^lad^td auf bem 9lico(aititc^^of anfs^ 
fuc&t, &)ie fie ftd^ im @ia\t ber ®rdber gum ©d^Iafen lauetn, 
ttnb bei Sage auf ben lot^igen ©tia^en, toie fte ben 9Ronil^eii, 
Sreifen unb armen SSeibern ben Stang tm 93etteln abjulaufen 
fttd^en. @d tDtrb mil biefen Unbent in Setttn ni^t Diel an« 
berd gewefen fein, aU mit benen gu ^omet'd 3eit, bie bet 
S>idittt fo tu^renb befd^reibt: 

©ie^c, ber %aq ber 55cr»attitttft beranbt chi ^hib bcr ©efplelen; 
Smmer fentt ed bte ^gen befc^mt mit X^ranen im 9[]itlij|^ 
IDorbenb gel^t bad JHnblein timl^er gu ben Sreunben bed ^aterd, 
Slel^t nnb fa^t ben einen am ^od, ben anbem am ^D^antel; 
ttber erbarmt M ^iner, ber reid^t i^m ^^ @<^ftl<^en eitt »enig, 
2)ag er bie Si^pen i^m ne(* unb ni^t ben (^oumen i^m net^e. 
Oft lotx^h^t ed nom ^i^manf ein ^inb no&i blfi^enber ^eltem, 
^ca mit §anften ed {<^I&gt unb mit tr&nfenben SEBorten ed anf&|rt: 
^be S)i4 »eg! 3)ein Scoter i^ ntd^t bei nnferem ©a^tl^I! — 
fBeinenb gei^t von bannen bad ^inb . . . 

9Kit bet aiefotmation ift eine beffete Dtbnung in ba« 
Setlinet ^mentoefen gelommen. @<i^on bet SSifitationdtege^ 
Dom 15. Sluguft 1540, betteffenb bie neue ^intid^tung bed ti^axu> 
Belifc^en ©ottedbienfted in S3erlin, nimmt fic^ bet ®a(^e an, 
tiamentlid^ butd^ SeftfteQung einet allgemeinen 2(tmen!affe, bei 
|. g. ©emeinen ^aftend. ^®d \oH% \)t\^t ed, „bet JRat^ ben 
@emeinen ^aften mit eUid^en gefd^idEten SSotftel^etn Detfotgen, 
bie jeben ^eiettag in bet ^td^e mit bem Sddlein umgel^en 
unb bet gemeinen Stmut^ gu @ute bitten follen." Sud^ me^» 
Tete geiftlid^e @tiftungen, nomentlid^ ^Itatlel^en, ftelen biefet 
9tmen!affe an^eim, bie nun bid 1695 ben SRittelpunIt bet 
offentlid^en ^tmenpflege bilbete. 

5Daneben fpenbete bet SRagifttat au^etotbentlid^e @)aben 
fut Stme unb 9lot]^leibenbe, unb l^iet finben nnt anif bie 
aSaifen audbtudCUd^ etto&^nt 3m Salute 1555 n^eifen bie 9te(^« 
nungen bet ^ammeteilaffe 7 ginblinge unb SBoifen auf, bie 
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meift 3tt 2 ®ulben pxo SSiettelja^r in |)fle9e ouSget^an tout^ 
betu 1569 er^ett %ta\x SSarbara 6 @ulben fur bad ©attgtn 
eineS gefunbenen ^inbed. 1571 u^itb fut ein SBaifentinb au^tr 
6 @ulben nod^ 1 @(^effel Sloggen beu^illigt. ^ad) unb nac^ finbet 
ftd^ aud^ fteie Selletbmtg eru^d^nt, unb felbfi bet i)abagogif^e 
£^etl bet 9Batfen))fIege i[t in einem 9te(i^nung8)>often oon 1574 
nad^gen)iefen, too 1 @rofd^en 6)^ |)fenmge fur ein 9[93@«93u(^* 
lein oetjeid^net ftel^en. 9Bo bie ^nber untergebtac^t toutben, 
ift felten emdl^nt. Sun^eilen loetben @eri(^td« unb Statics* 
S)iener genannt, meld^en au(^ @efangene unb SSettlet jur 9uf^ 
bemal^rung ubergeben ju metben :pflegten. 

Uebrigend rx>ax bie S3ette(ei mit bem SSifitationSrejefi unb 
bet @inti(^tung bed @emeinen ^aftend nod^ leineSioegd abge« 
fc^afft. Slut ben „^axUn, faulen" Settlern foOte boS Setteh 
untetfagt unb bie fremben follten aud bet @tabt oetmiefen loer* 
ben. ^r bie ubrigen n^urben bie, fd^on 1486 t>etorbneten, 
Settelgeid^en ben)illigt, bie fie jut legitimation am $ut obet 
an bem, and gtober Seinn^anb gefertigten @d^leiet ju iragen 
gotten. @ind t>0m Sa^re 1587, bef[en ^bbilbung er^atten x% 
aeigte, t>on 3Re{fingble(^ ge))rdgt, in bet SJKtte ben nad^ ted^tS 
fd^teitenben S3dren') mit bem ^aUbanbe unb ttng bie Um< 
fd^tift: @ebet ben Slrmen ju Serlin. 

Saft aKe 5 Salute mufiten neue @bicte loibet bie ftemb 
aSettlet unb Sanbftreid^et, ^tad^er, ganbSfnet^te unb lofen Su^ 
ben etiaffen n^etben. 1596 fteKte bet 3lat^ Don Setlin un 
JKoQn eine neue umfaffenbete S3etteU unb ^^tmen-Dtbrnrng fefl, 
beten SSotfd^tiften ein ganged 3a^tbunbett ^inbutd^ toefentli 
mafigebenb blieben. <^ietin toitb auc^ bet SBaifen* unb anbet 
atmet unb Detlaffenet ^nbet gebad^t. S)ie 9)ldgblein foD 
jut SBeibdatbeit, infonbet^eit gum ©pinnen, 3la^en unb S&vr^ 
len angel^alten, unb wenn pe ftatf genug gewotben, fut ^ut*- 
betmfigblein in bet ©tabt obet auf ben ©otfetn cetmiet^r* 

(176) 




)veTbfit. S)en ^aben foUen bie SSorftel^et bed Slrmenlaftend 

bte Sibebt unb anbete 93u(^er anlaufen, unb ^emad^, loenn fie 

bcten lernen, follen fie in bie 6urrenbe eingcnommen werben. 

S)iefe ©urrenbelnaben, l^ei^t ed u?eiter, fotten auf ben ®affen 

nad) bet gemo^nli^en Drbnung bie Siefponforia, andj beutfd^e 

|)falinen, Don 10—11 U^r ftngen, baS SSrot in ^orben, ba8 

@eU) in oetfd^loffenen 93u(i^fen fammetn, n^eld^ed tl)nen monat« 

lii^ biftribuirt toerben fott. 3u bem, wad fie in ben ^orben 

befommen, ift au^ bent (Sinfommen bet (Sd^ulen wod^entlid^ 

S3rot jugutegen. 9[ud^ SRittmod^e ^lad^mittagd, menn fte in ben 

@(^ulen yeniam l^aben, burfen fie auf ben @affen unb o6r ben 

S^uren figural fingen. S)a8 eingefammelte @elb wirb oom 

Sector biftribuirt ober gum 9(nfauf Don Suc^ern unb ^apitx 

Denoenbet. @o foil aud^, wirb ferner beftimmt, benfelben 

Sc^uletn, fo in ber (Santotei finb, infonber^eit jugelaffen fein, 

ottf ^o(i^geiten, nad^ ©elegenl^eit ber '^oc^geitdgdfte, in jebem 

®cmad^, ba SKanndperfonen p^en, ein ©turf ober »ier gu fin* 

gen, unb wad fie an @e(be er^alten, in bie 93ud^fen gu ftetfen, 

unb wenn fie audgefungen, wieber baDon eilen, ba§ fie befto 

8^ttiger wieber in bie @(^u(e fommen unb i^red @tubiumd 

Garten fonnen, nid^t aber, wie oft gefc^ie^t, in ben ^od^geiten 

l^Iciben, fid^ ooH faufen, aud^ wo^I neben anberen gebetenen 

®aften tangen unb anbere Uep^jigfeiten tteiben. SBeld^e fold^ed 

^^un, follen Dom ^erm JRectore nid^t aHein barum caftigiret 

^erben, fonbern auc^ i^red Slnt^eild am erfungenen ®elbe Der» 

^ftig ge^en. 

3)ie SSerorbnung erwa^nt fobann ber armen ©driller, „fo 
'«ine ^erberge l^aben", unb weift bie Settelooigte unb Sobten* 
Qtfiber an, bie SDifigblein unb Sungen, welc^e nid^t in bie 
^c^ule ge^en, unb »or ben SE^uren liegen unb betteln, weggu«» 
i^gen, unb ba fie flc^ nic^t padten wollen, mit ben f>eitfd^en, 
^ic i^nen bie Sldt^e geben werben, abgutreiben. ©ebred^lid^e 
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ttja^rt wurbcn, 134 ©olbatcnRnbcr. 1719 fteHten bic 6om* 
miffaticn »or, ba^ ba8 ^au8 intt bicfcn faft a&njKd^ cmgcfullt 
wurbc. Slbcr bcr ©olbatcniontg gricbrid^ SBil^clm I. antwot« 
tete ^oc^fteigcnl^anbia: „©tc follcn untcrl^altcn 300 ©olbateiN 
tinbet; foamitoren, namlic^ Setten itnb SettgefteDe, ^(etbiuig, 
^avL^^ unb Sifc^gerat^ fur fo oiel tinbet foDen fte mattes 
laffen. ^6) bcja^Ic. JDic ^oft \oW9 ^oSpital bcga^lcn/ llnb 
im ttfic^ftcn Sa^rc fdjticb cr: „3^ ^^ff^ "^^^ ^^ 3rit 500 
^nber jufammen ju Iriegen. S)ae @elb roxxi mix bet Itebe 
@ott bcfd^ccrcn/ 

3)ie jtaffenred^nungen ergaben ubrigend, ba^ oon Snfang 
an neben bet 9lnftaltd«$f{ege aitd^ J^ofU^tgiel^ung bet SBaifat 
beftanb. @(^on fcfott nad) ©tiftung bet neuen 9[tmenlafff, 
1696, loutben 26 butgerlic^e unb 17 @oIbatenmatfen bet vgiu 
ten Seuten^ oetbungen, unb nac^bem 1701 bad 9Batfen^au8 98 
^nbet aufgenommen ^atte, blieben no^ 32, bie jungften, ti 
jfoft. S3alb gett)a]^tte man auc^ atmen SSttttt)en auf t^te Sk* 
bet aud bet 9[tmen:»^affe ein tegelmafiiged 9>flegege(b. 

@(^on »ot bet SOlitte M »otigen Sa^t^unbettd wutben 
nad^ unb nad^ bie 3tren, ^tbeitdfc^euen, ^anlen, in anbere, 
neu gegtunbete Snftalten untergebtad^t. @egen @nbe bed 3al^ 
^unbettd ftatben bie (e^ten atmen alte 8eute au9, bie neben ben 
SSaifentinbetn im Stiebrid^d',^od))itaI ^ufnal^me gefunben fatten. 
93on je^t an mat bad ^aud auefd^lie^Iic^ SBaifenl^aud (unb ^ie| 
aud^ audfd^Iie^Ud^ fo), bid 1859 bie Sommunalbel^otben bie Sot" 
fenanftalt nad^ Stummeldbutg t^etlegten. 9lun matb bet gtS^eie 
S^eil bed @ebaubed ben .^od))itaIiten bed 9(tbeitd^aufed eiIt3^ 
taumt. 3n bem anbeten blieb, neben SSeamtenmol^nungen mtb 
ben 93uteau]t fut bie SBaifenoetmaltung, bad f. g. S!)e))ot, beftimmte 
gofalitaten, bie gut etften »orlaufigen Slufna^me fammtlid^ 
bet ftabtifc^en 3Baifenf)fIege anl^eimfadenbet JHnbet bienen. 

S)ie Slummeldbutget ^[nftalt liegt fiiboftlid^ t>on Serk 

(180) 
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nut 20 bis 30 9)linuten Dom @tialauer ober ^ranffurter S^ore 
entfernt. %x\\(S) unb fteunblt(^ er^eben ftc^ i^re ^aufer jtoifd^en 
Sttf^toerl unb 93aumen, @artenlanb unb 9tafen^(a^en. @rune8 
nftr am blauen aHummeldbutger @ee ; btuben @preeinfeln unb 
bie belonnten unb Dtelbefud^ten 3>5rfer @tralau unb Zxtptovo; 
im Often bie gtofie ;^aibe, bie ftd^ bie jut ©tabt j^o^enttf 
Jftajiel^t. 

SHe Slnflalf, nut burd^ eine niebrige ^tdt begtenjt, ift 

m alien @eiten ftei guganglid^. Suf ben etften Slid glaubt 

nan, etn Senain oor ftd^ }u ^aben, auf bem eine Siolonie 

Sommer^ufer angefiebelt ifi. 3n bet SRitte biefer ^aufer 

eriyebt fic^ bad ^auytgebaube, in xotl6)tm bie ^trd^e, ber @aal 

fb Seierlic^Ieiten, unb bie SSo^nungen fut ben S>xxtctox, ben 

Iqt, ben fhebiget unb ben .^auet^atet beftnblid^ finb. ^^tu 

bem ^aben bie 3R&bd^en ber SBirtl^fc^aftSabtl^eilung bort i^ten 

S(^laf« unb ^rbeitSfaaL dladf bem SBiHen ber Sommunalbe^ 

(irben toerben ndmlid^ bie StummelSburger SRdbd^en nid^t fc^on 

wit 14, f onbem erft mit 15 Sal^ren. entlaffen. 2)a§ le^te Sa^r 

)9irb, neben Unterrid^t in gn^eien j^laffen, baju oeriDenbet, [ie 

in aOen <^auSarbeiten unb im ^nberwarten gu uben. 3u Se^« 

<etem bietet fi^ reic^e ©elegenl^eit burd^ bie ^^nberftube", 

Wdft, im nad^ftgro§ten ©ebdube beftnblid^, bie ^nber bid 

imn f(^utpfli(6tigen SUter entl^dlt. 3n bemfelben @ebdube liegt 

He StSiitt, bie SBafd^ffid^e, baS Sajaret^, bie (Station fitr d^ro* 

^^ Iianle ^nber, baS Sabejimmer (fur ben 3Binter) unb ber 

Stafd^inenraum gur Sereitung bed S)am))fed unb loarmen SBaf« 

fei9 fut bie ^c^en unb bie Sdber. S!)ie .^dufer fur bie jtin« 

bet finb fur S^milien oon je 50 eingeric^tet, bie unter einem 

^Egie^et obet einet (Srgiel^etin unb beren ©el^ulfen ober @e« 

Wfimten fte^en. 5 ^aben^ unb 2 SRdbd^en^^^^dufer eTtiftiren. 

3)ie jhiaben loetben in 5, bie SRdbc^en in 2 fuborbinirten 

^ftloffen uittetti(^tet. ^r ben 5£utnuntetti(^t beftel^en £utn))la$ 
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@ingen bet SBaifenfinber Seibed^ unb @eiftedtranl^eiten ^eilen 
lonne. @o ftnbet ft(^ in ben Sted^nunsen bed 9lorbl^dufer 
SBaifenl^auf ed : „2 ®xo\i)tn, ^iermtt erfud^e id^ @ctt, mix bod^ 
badjenige 3U verlei^en, lootum x6) \o oft bete, 2 ©efange; ji 
gaubtl^aler wegen einer Sungfrau, bie oetlaumbet morben, 7 
@)efange; 4 ©rofd^en fur einen 3Raxta mit bofen 9[ugen; I 
(9rof(^en um SSefreiung oon S^i^nme^; 8 @rof(^en bafi .@oti 
bem @ebet ben ^eiligen @etft unb (^lauben \6)tnU." 

S3ei bet @rjie^ung trat bet ® d^uU ttntenid^t fe^t in ben 
^intergrnnb. S)efto forgfdltiget ftnben mir bie @ttafs unb 
Suc^tmittel t>otge)e^en. @ine S3erorbnung Don ^anlfurt a. 3R. 
befagt: ba bie ^aben bie bidl^erige Suc^tigung mit bet &ai^ 
batfd^e nic^t* ad^teten, fei bef c^loffen, fie mit gu^fd^eflen gu fd^lie* 
§en unb mit SBaffer unb 93rot auf einige 3eit gu fpeifen. SBo 
bieS nid^t ^alf, famen noc^ fc^arfere SRittel in Snwenbung. 
„@ine 3ud^tbanf, babutc^ bet 3ud|t[ing ^opf unb Slrme ftecfen 
unb alfo gefc^loffen werben lann, um folc^ergeftalt geftric^en 
ju toerben. Stem, ein ^o^cr ©todt, baran ber Sogling anje* 
bunben unb geftric^en toirb. Stem, ein 33drenlaften , mit eitel 
fc^atfen @d[en, barinnen man nid^t bequemlid^ ftel^en, liegen 
no^ fi^en lann. Stem, bunfle @efdngni[fe unter ber @rben, 
eind drger aid bad anbere.'' 

S)ie Beit ift (dngft Doruber, too man nid^t tou^te, ob man 
bie 3u(^tlinge im SBaifen^aud, ober bie SBaifen im 3ud^t^au{e 
fud}en fonte. @o((^e ^ummer« unb $unger«9(nfta(t, loie @a(j< 
mann fie befd^reibt, wirb ^eute in ganj S)eutfd^Ianb nid^t mel^t 
ju ftnben fein. 9(u^ in Stummeldburg fuc^t man t)ergeben< 
^laltmei^e, audgejel^rte Qittippt, @))innrdber unb 93dten!aften.' 
Sm oorigen @ommer fagte ein ^abe: „a^, <^err 3)irectot, 
toie ban!e id^ bod^ bem lieben @ott, ba^ id^ feinen 33ater unb 
teine 3Rutter mel^r ^abe." S)a^ bie ^inber in Stummeldbntg 
nic^t t)ergdrtelt unb oertoo^nt toerben, oerfte^t fld^ oon felbfl; 
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ebenfo oerfte^t ftd^, ba^ man fie tricot jum ^xotdt be< 
)ettt)crbc8 arbcitcn Id^t. 3)ic jtoften bcr ©tabtlaffc bcred^* 
fid^ pro ^nb unb Sa^r auf 115 Scaler. 

9So !ommt nun bad SRateriat ^et, bad bie 9tunimeUbut« 
aittftalt in Slrbcit nimmt? 3n bcm @tabt»icttcU wo bie 
jftul^Ie Ila<)<)etn, in bet ©ollnows ober SBeberftrafie ober 
Stuncn SBeg, too langft lein ®run me^t ju fe^en ift, wo^nt 
^intct^aufc brei Sre<)pen ^oc^ ber JRaftbrnac^ergefell mit 
;r gamiiie. ©er SBater gel^t SDlorgenS fru^ auf Slrbeit, bie 
tier auf Sfufwatteftellen unb gum SSafd^en, unb ber 3unge 
mt feinc ^Sdjrip^je" *) unb ge^t jum Sftinnftein. 2)er 5Rinn* 
i ift Mti, »a8 5flatur unb ^unft i^m bieten. am JRinn* 
t finbet er im gru^jal^r bie ^^ten" *) , um ^STOurmel" gu 
ien mit feinen barfu^igen ^ameraben, tm Stinnftetnranb 
ngt er bie (Srbfe-ein, bie er feiner SRutter abgebettelt, in 

SUnnftein baumelt er bie %vi^t, wenn ein @en)itterregen 
mg ftromt, burc^ bie Siinnfteinbrutfe lafit er bie @:ierf^a(e 
•immen, bie er in ber truben Slut^ gefifc^t ^at, im 9tinn« 
i grunbelt er nac^ bem 3>reier ^), itn einem ©eruc^te nad^ bie 
^in aue bem SSorber^aufe ^at l^inein faQen (affen, auf bem 
nftein mad^t er fid^ bie ©d^Iitterba^n gurec^t, wenn i^m eineS 
itermorgenS bie anberen Sungen entgegen rufen: eS l^alt! e8 
! STber eined Saged lommt ein grower 3unge mit einem Iei» 
m @ad »on gra^griiner Sfepfel unb Sirnen. 6r erjd^It »on 
9>renglauer @^auffee, mo bad 9lQe8 an ben Dbftbaumen to&d)% 

man blo^ gu fc^utteln brauc^t, aber too arxdj ein SBdc^tet 
irt ift, ber furd^tbar gufd^lagt, toenn er einen Sungen fa§t 
n l^ungrigen @o^ne bed Stafd^mad^ergefellen waffert ber SRunb 

bad SBagabonbiren gel^t an. 3>a fagt eined Staged ber SSater: 
utter, wir werben alt unb qualen und, unb ber 3unge I&uft 
pg l^erum; er foil mit »erbienen; er foD auf ben StoHwa* 
." ^kx t)ertritt ber ^abe fortan fur 1 ©ilbergrofd^en tdg< 

I. 29. S (185) 
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lid^ bie ©telle bed Runted. 3n ^i^e unb ^alte, in Siegen unb 
@oiuienf(^ein ft^t er ^ier gtt)if(^en ^ften unb ^dffem feinen Sag 
dbf unlet bem fouDerainen Siegimente bed SloIIhtec^ted, bet ben 
SBagen birigitt unb balb ein ©tud Sutterbrot aufitl^etlt, balb 
?)rugel, toie ed i^m feine ®cmut^dftimmung ^ei§t. @me8 Slbenb* 
lonn bet Sunge nid^t einfc^Iafen, weil bie SKutter fo fel^r ^uftet 
2)er SSater fagt, fie ^at fid^ gu Dtel getl^an bet ber Ic^ten SBSft^e. 
^^bet morgen 5flacl)t ift wieber SBafc^e. JDarauf Ijuftet bie 9Rut* 
ter nod^ f(^|immer; fie bleibt im ^ette Uegen, unb nad) 8 Slagen 
ift ed mit i^r and.- SSon ba ab fommt bet SSatet fpdtet nac^ 
<^au{e, a(e fonft. Dft ^ott i^n bet 3unge Dot fic^ ^in mut« 
mein, unb ein 9RaI fiel^t et i^n taumeln, e^e et fi^ in'd Sett 
wttft. 3)em Sungen bangf d Dot feinem SBatet. 5)ie ^ammet 
tied^t na^ Stannhvein, wenn et fommt @ine8 9lad&td finbet 
et ftc^ gat nid^t ein. @t ift untetn^egd gefaOen unb ^at fi(^ 
ben Rop] getfd^lagen, unb nac^ 3 5£agen fagt ein 9tad^bat: 
et liegt in bet 6^atit^ unb et foU oud^ fc^on tobt fein. ®cr 
3mige lauft ^in unb etfa^tt, e8 ift tic^tig. (St Iduft jut fftad)^ 
batdftau. ^Suttetn f5nnen n^it S)id^ nid^t, ^uguft, fo gent 
toit' moc^ten; n)it tt)etben felbet nic^t fatt. Btage beim ^onf* 
mann, wo bet Sltmen«5)itectot *) wo^nt, bann lommft 2Dtt Wt 
SBaifen^aud." 

^j(e^nlid^e SJotftubien bed Sebend ^aben bie meiften jfin< 
bet gemac^t, bie nad^ [Rummeldbutg lommen; mand^e noif 
U)eit fc^limmete; nid^t blo^ im 3)unfe( bet ©ollnottftta^e mi 
^ittengaffe, fonbern unlet ben 2lugen bed ^^gebilbeten" f>aHi' 
lumd, in ben ^otben Sungen, bie einem ^^ietf^" «) na^lauf*" 
unb fo fd^tillenb })feifen fonnen, unb am @(^Io§e, too undbie 
!Ieinen SRdbd^en gum lieben 3Bei^nad^ldfe[te Sbenbd and ben 
©den entgegentufen : einen SDteiet bad @c^dfd6en. — 2)et 
^abe @. toat 9 Sa^t all, aid et bet 3ln[talt ubetgeben watb, 
unb ^atte bid bal^in nut feinet eindugigen unb lawmen SRutter 
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inmpm fammeln gc^olfcn. 3uerfi fpicltc cr ben ©d^toerl^STis 
gen unb wn^tt eine lange &t\6)id)tt Don ber @ntfte^ung biefeS 
%t\)kx6 gu CTja^lcn. 3(ud) nad^bcm cr ^icrbci cntlawt war, 
fprac^ er nic cin wa^tcS SSort. 6r a^ unb gcbcrbctc ftd^ wic 
cin S^icr; 5flad^W fd^U^ cr ftd^ aug bcm $>aufc, urn rc^c Staxs 
toffcin unb ^o^lrubcnfd^alcn ju Dcrfc^lingen, bic er brau^cn 
Dergraben ^atte. ^Unreinlid^ unb gefrafeig, fagt ber Serid&t 
ber direction, ift er gang u?ie etn affe. 3)iejem 3:^iere gleid^t 
er and) on poffen^after gred^l^eit, fobalb man irgenb in milbem 
Sone 3u i^m fprid^t. @8 wurbe auc^ ber SSerfud^ gemac^t, 
i^n etnem emften unb juuerlafftgen ^aben gur beftanbigen 
Seac^tung beigugeben; aber btefen mu^te er fortwd^renb gu 
uberlijten. @r [tte^lt, wo unb wie er lann," — Slud^ fiber bie 
3Rutter wtrb gellagt. @te lam ^drtnadtig in bie Stnftalt unb 
l&rmte unb ganfte mit ben @rgie^ern, wet( biefe nic^t gugebett 
woKten, ba^ fie ein @e^eimmittel bei bem ^aben in Sln^ 
wenbung brdd^te. @ie be^au)}tete ndmlid^, bei @)e(egen^e{t 
feiner Jaufe ^abe einer ber ^at^en in ben ©d^mu^ getreten. 
^ier»on [tamme bie Unreinlid^Ieit bed ^aben ^er, bie fie nun 
oermittelft irgenb einer SRanipuIation mit einem ©d^weine* 
fc^wange curiren tooHte. — ^nf Sa^re nad^^er wirb @. con* 
prmirt cntlaffen. @r ^at c8 bid gur 3. Piaffe gebrad^t, unb 
fein 9bgang8«3eugnifi lautet burd^gdngig gut. @r bilbet, fagt 
bie ©irection babei, cin crfreulid^ed Seifpiel, wie and einem 
gang »crt^iertcn, unfdglid^ lafter^aften ^nbe unter gel^Sriget; 
3ud^t unb ^flege ein orbentlic^er, oerftdnbiger unb braud^barer 
5Menfc^ werben lann. @r foUte gu einem ^lempner in bie 
Se^re lommen, aber ^ier war noc^ eine eigentl^fimlid^e @^wie« 
rigteit gu fiberwinben. S)er Contract mu^te mit bem SSor* 
muttbe abgefc^loffcn werben, ben ber ?0lcifter erft nad^ »ielen 
Semu^ungen ermitteln lonnte. @r fanb i^n enblid^, wie er 
beri^tet, im j. g. Slobtfc^Iag bei ber Sungfeml^aibe, auf einem 
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^eubobctt logitcttb. 3um ^cruntcrlommett wax cr rdSjt ju be* 
megen, unb nod^ entfd^iebener le^nte et jeben Qian^ naif bei 
©tabt ab, ha cr wcbcr JRod, no(^ SBcfte, ?iod^ ©ticfcl bcp|c, 
unb ftd^ fo in bcr ©tabt m6)i lonnc fc^cn laffen. ©o »ar bcr 
SSonnunb bed ^aben @. befc^afen, bet nun f^leuntgft burd^ 
einen anbctn crfc^t »urbe. — 

©cr ©d^u^mac^crgefcH 3). tear fd^on langc t)or fctnem 
Sobe ein »erlorner 9Rann. ^ant unb arbeitdfc^eu fd^(eppte 
er ftd^ aid 93ettler um^er. ©eine beiben Sod^ter na^m er ntit 
ftd^ Don 3)ad^tammer ju S)a(^Iammer, imb menn er ejcmittht 
murbe, in ben Bnebrid^d^ain unter'8 @ebufc^. (Sin 9)lal »et< 
gafi er fie SRorgend in einem ^artoffelfelbe. Slid er geftorben 
toax, famen fie in'8 SSaifen^aud, unb nun finbet fid) aud^ eine 
Slad^ric^t iiber bie SBlutter »or. ©er SSormunb f c^reibt : „^t\t 
3)lab(^en finb fo fred^ unb audgeartet, bafi ed f corner ^alten 
mirb, eine Senberung in i^nen ^eroorjubringen^ gang n)ie bie 
felige SRutter." 3n bent 3(bgangdjeugnifi ber diteften l^ei^t eS 
benn auc^ : „3n il^rem au^eren ^er^alten gev3en i^re iSorgefe|« 
ten ift fie freunblid^ unb befc^eiben, aber in bem S^erfe^r mit 
i^ren SRitfd^n^eftern jdntifd^ unb un»ertrdglid^. S)urd^ i^te 
geiftungen bei ber 2lrbeit l^at fie pd^ meift immer Unjufricben* 
^eit gugejogen; fie ift nac^ldfpg unb trdge. 31^re bid^etige 
gu^rung Id^t fiir i^r fiinftiged geben menig @ute8 ^offen." — 
3)ie Siummcldburger Sfnftalt fud^t mit ben entlaffenen ^inbern, 
namentKd^ ben 3Jldbd^en, bie SSerbinbung moglid^ft aufrec^t gu 
erl^alten. 2)eS ©onntagd 9lad^mittagd unb ^benbd uortet 
i^rer eine freunblid^e aufna^me mit einfad^er S3en)irt^ung, unb 
bie ergie^erinnen ge^en i^nen nac^, um bei ben JDienftl^en* 
fd^aften iiber i^re gii^rung eriunbigung eingugie^en. ©d^cn 
ber erfte Serid^t iiber bad SDidbd^en S. ergd^Ite »on ©(^win* 
beleicn, Sflad^ldfftgfeit unb (Ro^^eit. 3m ndc^ften ^ei&t ed, fie 
^abe ben S)ienft fd^on 5 3Ral geu)e(^fe(t; fie fei grob unb 
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^e^Ie. 9m langften l^atte fie e9 bet einet Santtlie audgel^alten, 
btc ein wanbentbed 8cben futirtc unb auf ben ©Srfcrn SE^eater* 
SorHcIIungen gab. 3)te SBatfent>cr»aItung uerfud^te einjufd^tei* 
ten. Slbcr e8 crgab ftc^, ba§ ba8 SWabd^en fd^on anf bet un* 
terften ©tufe bet ©d^amloftglett angelangt toat. JDeflo fotg* 
famet n?arb nun in 9iummel§burg bie jungere ©d^wefter in 
^i)t genommen. @d fe^Ite nid^t an @rma^nungen, ^nleitun^ 
gen nnb genauefler Slufftd^t. S)ae Stbgangejeugni^ lautet im 
©anjen gunftig, inbeffen ^ci^t e8 bod^ am ©d^luffe: „fle mu§ 
aber juuetlajftger toerben, wo fie jtc^ felbft uberlaffen ift." 
Site tie entlaffen warb, fam fie gu bcr beften nnb gett)iffen]^afa 
teflcn ^enfd^aft, bie man auSfud^en fonnte. 3)iefe war nad^ 
bem crften Serid^te bet ©rjie^erin in jeber ^infid^t mit bem 
5!Rabd^en jufrieben. 3)cr gweite ©etid^t fprid^t jc^on »on gro* 
§em geid^tpnn unb lobt bie gewiffenl^afte Ucberwa^ung »on 
©eiten bcr ^errfdjaft. 91m ©d^ln^e ^ei§t eS: „bie 3). fd^eint 
bieS aber nid^t mit bem ©efu^le ber ©anfbarfeit anguerlenntn, 
fonbem mel^r ale einen Idftigen 3n)ang gu betrad^ten, ben fie 
leiber tieHeid^t balb Don fld^ abfd^utteln wirb." 3u einem 
britten Seriate ift e8 nid^t gelommen. ®inen STOonat nac^ bem 
gweiten, im Dorigen 5flo»ember, war bie ?eben8gefd^id^te be8 
SBaifenmabd^cn^ gu (Snbe. ©ie ^atte eine me^rtagige 9lbwe» 
wefen^eit i^rer ^errfc^aft benu^t, um ©d^winbeleien gu »er« 
uben unb ftd^ in lieberlic^e SSergnugungen gu fturgen. ©ann 
trani fie ©c^wefelfdure. Set>or fie ftarb, gab fie aK @runb 
an: „id^ ^abe mid^ gef^fimt." S)a lag nun im jtranlenl^aufe 
ftarr unb tobt, wa8 bie SBaifen«:Slnftalt ber ©taDt ©erlin mit 
befonberer ©orge an 8eib unb ©eele ^atte ^jflegen, bilben unb 
^uten wollen. aSon (Smft uno SDWlbe, ©rma^nung unb gob 
fcine grud^t al8 SSerinung, Sergweiflung unb ©elbftmorb. Unb 
bo^ no^ eine grud^t bei biefer ©d^wefter. SBer ba will, lann 
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:fie l^eroudfd^alen aud ben Diet gotten: n\i) ^abe mt^ ge« 
fc^fimt." — 

S>tx SBaifenbiabe 3iL })at feinem ,9)flegeoater, bem ^offa^ 
tl^en @. in einem 5Dorfe bet ©torfott), bad ^aud uber bem 
iSopf angeftedtt. 5IJlit biefer 5flaci^ri^t bringt man i^n in' 8 2>e* 
;))dt gurndt. @in frifd^er l^ubfd^er 3unge, {eber 3ug im @$eft(i^t 
$teber!ett, Dffen^eit unb SBa^tl^ett, nut fte^t er etmad einfad^ 
aud. @r fpric^t auc^ fo, aid wenn jein Setftonb in ber @nt« 
n^idflung guriidCgeblieben toaxt. Sllgemeined SRttleib, aid i^n 
i>ai ©erid^t gu 8 £agen @efdngni§ Derurt^eilt. @r })at nn* 
glDeifel^aft im linbifd^en Sltiebe ge^anbelt, obioo^I aUerbingS 
feftgeftellt motben, bag et fc^on einmal S3ranb geftiftet; 3>er 
9>rebiger bed Dried ergel^t ftd^ in langeren ^^f^jC^oIogifd^en @r« 
Stterungen baruber. „3d^ fann/' fagt er, „mid^ bed @eban!end 
nid^t erme^ren, bafi 9R. k)telletd^t eine Sl^at be!enne, bie er 
bod^ nid^t begangen i)aV^ S)ie SSerioaltung fd^reibt auc^ ^ier< 
^tn unb bort^in. @ie erbietet jid^, in i^ren JRaumcn ein ®e» 
jangni^ ^erjuric^ten , bamit ber arme Stnabt mtt ber ®emem« 
.f(^aft n)irtlid^er SJerbrec^er oerfc^ont bletbe. S)a^ @erid^t fann 
nic^t barauf einge^en. S)er ^abe bu^ bie ®trafe ab unb 
Ipmmt bann nad^ Stummeldburg, bamit er'd nun re(^t gut ^abe. 
@r [iel^t nod^ immer fo burc^ unb burd^ einfac^ unb unfd^u(bd^ 
9o(( aud; ein SRdrtprer ber ©efe^e, eine ^J(rtD)>fer ber 3ufttg. 
(§x toirb, n^ie im S)e))dt, fo aud^ in Stummeldburg rec^t liebe< 
t>oa empfangen. JDad ift im Sutt 1865. 3m October berid^tet 
bie 3)irection: „S)er ^abe 3R. ertt)eift fid^ me^r unb me^r 
aid ein gefd^rlic^ed ©ubiect. @r Derubt aKerlei Heine S>ieb« 
ftd^Ie U9b Setrugereiem 3)ad Sebenflid^fte aber ift, bafi er 
babei oiel @efc^idt unb ©d^laufeit tntmdtU, ba^ er namentlid^ 
bei Unterfuc^ungen loiber i^n burc^ eine e^rlid^e ^iene, bur4 
ben ^nfd^ein eined fe^r bieberen SBefend, burc^ fc^Iau bered^^ 
nete 9Bin!elguge, ja bnrd^ lunftfertige ^anipulationen gu ent< 
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tinnen fud^t. @d ift eine gemiffe @(attnerDtttuofitat in i^m, 
toenigftend eine entfc^iebene 9(nlage bagu. @in folc^er ^abe 
ifi im ©tanbe, aud^ bei aller Sd^tfamfeit auf i^n, bie @eelen 
anberer ^inber ju oergiften. @8 tt)irb balder beanttagt, i^n in 
^iner SefferungS^Slnftalt unterjubringen." 2)er Sufatt toollte ti, 
ba^ bamald in folc^en $(n[talten tein 9)la^ ju er^alten mar. 
9id biee enblid^, nac^ Scil^tedfrift, ermdglid^t mnrbe, erfldtte 
bie ^Direction, bet ^abe fei megen auSgegeid^neter Seiftungen 
in ber ©d^ule fd^on gn Dftetn ))ramiirt worben. ,,93ereitd feit 
I&ngeter 3eit \)at er ftd^ aud) gang untabelig, ja loben^u^ert^ 
gefu^tt S)ie ^J(nbro^ung, bafi et and bet l^ieftgen 9nftalt ent:* 
fetnt metben wntbe, fc^eint einen tiefen unb l^eilfamen Sinbtudt 
oiif i^n gemad^t gn ^aben. @efa^tbtingenb fur anbete ^nbet 
ift ct in leinet SBeife me^r." 

Db biefe Sejfetung »on S>auet fein koirb, mufi bie Sett 
le^ren. ^anc^e (Rummeldburger ^nber ^aben ein gtviefad^d 
@efid^t, ein 3[nftalte::@efid^t unb ein anberee. 3n aOen ftedFt 
eine tiefgen^urgelte ^inneigung gu bem ^roletariett^um i^tet 
ftu^eften ^nb^eit. S)te @tro(d)e, bie bei StummeUburg i^ox^ 
ttbet lanbftreid^en, lommen gern in bie Snftalt, urn gu bettebi. 
@ie benlen, mo fur fo SJiele gelod^t mirb, tonnen fie fld^ aud^ 
auf SlegimenU^Unfoften fatt effen. {)inaudgemiefen, lauem fie 
l^inter ber ^edte im @raben, unb bann tommen bie ^nber ^im« 
lid^ unb t^eilen mil i^nen i^r S3rob unb i^r @alg. 3ft bad 
SRitleib? ®emifi; gugleid^ abet and) eine a(te @tinnetung: fo 
l^at mein Siatet audgefe^en, obet mein @to^oatet ober mein 
£)n!el, ber unS mit in bie ^aibe na^m unb fp gerne ^^mmel" 
tranf. 

^agt man nad^ bem @9{jteme, mel'd^ed bei ber 9lummeli:s 
burger @rgie^ung l^errfd^t, fo meifi xdf leinen 9lamen gu nen« 
tten. SSieUeid^t mirb, mad e8 ift, beutlic^er, menu id^ fage, 
mad ed nid^t ift. Sinem geiftlic^en SSurbentrager Ilagte eine 
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SStttoe, mie \6)Xotx x\)x nac^ be^ !Dlanne3 Zoit bie SSerant^ 
wortlit^Icit fur bic ©rgic^ung i^rcr briber auf bcm ^crgen 
liege. Db bet 9Rann tobt i[t ober noc^ lebt, ift gleic^, war 
bie Sntwort; ^inber lonnen ja bO(^ nur auf ben ^nieen erjo* 
gen loerben. 3!n StummeUburg , glaube id^, h?ei(^t man Don 
biefer SE^eorie einigerma^en ab. S)ort fteKt man »or bad 
^inb bie aufgcric^tete Slutoritdt beS ©rwad^fenen ^in. Sraud^t 
man babei Kir pd^ ©tdrfung Don oben, fo fnieet man beffer 
im ^ammerlein. SBirb S)erartiged ju ^dufig Dot ben Sugen 
ber ^nber Dorgenommen, jo lonnen biefc gule^t ^erwedt" njer* 
ben, iDie im SSaifen^aufe gu @lber|relb, n)o bie ganje ©rgiel^ung 
nebft Untettid^t unb S)ifciplin fic^ in lautet @rn)edEungen auf.- 
(5fte, unb bie Keinen ^eu^ler bie @rmad^fenen eine gauge 3eit 
lang an ber ^a\z ^erumfu^rten ^). ©old^e ©efu^Wenegungett 
n^erben naturlid^ am gefd^rli^ften, tt)0 Diele^nber beifammen 
finb. ©ie ftedten an toie baS ©d^arlac^fieber unb bie ^odtn. 
Siber tt)ie bie epibemifc^en ^rant^eiten in ber fd^arfen, frifc^en 
Suft Don Stummeteburg niemaie i^r ^ortlommen fanben, fo ift 
ed au(^ einet 3(tt @efu^(depibemte ergangen, bie, tibrigend 
nic^t and d^nlic^er Urfad^e ftammenb, fid^ ungefd^r um biefelbe 
3eit in ber Siummetsbutget SInftalt jeigen wollte. 5)ie 5!Rdb» 
^en bet SBirtl^fd^afteabt^eilung Derfielen eined 9lad^td in ^dmpfe 
unb ©c^Iud^gen. ©d^on tt)oIIte bie @rgiel}ertn ben ^opf Der« 
Ueren. S)a ttat ber ^Director ein, ^ob ben 3lrm auf unb rief 
mit ©tentorftimme bad eine SBort: 9tu^e! S3on bem 3lugen« 
blidC an ift in Stummeteburg nid^td ®xxotdM me^r bemeift 
morben. — Selanntlid^ liegt — baran fei ^ier erinnert — eine 
©efa^r in ber Ueber^dufung bc8 ^inbed mit religiofcm ®e» 
bdc^tnt^ftoff, an bem, mt ^^an $aul fagt, bie unfterblic^e 
©eele fi^ "^alb tobt memorirt. ^Jlud^ loirb bad t^erg nid^t rotiii 
unb ber j^opf nic^t loeife burd^ gu Dtel 5Drduen mit ^50e, 
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Seufel unb SSerbammnig. {Rucfert erjd^It ballon eine fleine 

3u bed ^tmmeld ^aifer 
%xat ein Tlal cin sfiJdfcr, 
Stagt, »te lattg bie nan*f(^en 
8eute foKeit ^errfc^ett. 

Unb Q^ott fprac^: {o lange 
(Sure SQI^eid^ett bange 
SBirb bte !]!)^enf(]^en mac^en, 
@oIl bte ^^or^eit lac^en. 

9(Ifo nadf bcr SE^coric »on ccr @rjic^ung „blc§ auf ben 
fnieen" ge^t ed in SRummeldburg nid^t. ^^ber and) nic^t nad^ 
ber jencS alten braDcn Dbcrftwa^tmeifterS, bcr ba gu fagcn 
<)flcgtc, ^inbcrctjic^en \)tx%t: too man fie fic^t, fd^naujt man 
flc an. 3)te ^inber foUcn an i^rcn ©rgic^cm unb ©rgie^crin* 
ncn cin ^crj mcrfcn, baS i^ncn ba8 fru^ crialtetc SBatets unb 
5Wutter«$crj etjc^t. Unb oft finbcn fie in ber Sfnftalt mc^r 
al8 cincn fold^en ®rfa^. gru^cr gab man ^nbcr ^inauS, bie 
nod^ @ltern fatten, unb bann gu bicfen gurudflamen. Sold^e 
^nbcr liefen ^auflg gur Slnftalt gurudf unb baten mil Sl^ranen, 
fie wiebet aufgunel^men. 6in ?!Rabd^en ^. beifpielSweife lie§ 
flc^ nic^t abweifen. @ie ndd^tigte I^eimlid^ im @rafe neben 
bem ^aufe, in bem pe ein IjalbeS 3a^r lang 3uflud^t Dor 
SBlutter unb 93ater gcfnnben ^attc. 

©abei ift ^oft unb gcbenSart nid^t anberS, aW ba8 ?eben, 
tteld^cS ber ^inber teartet, mil fic^ bringt. 5)ie ©d^laffale 
ge^en burc^ bie t^paufer ^inbnr^, c^ne eine 3wifd^en»anb bem 
burd^flrfernben 9lorboftoinb entgegenjufteHen , ber nic^t fanft 
uom gelbe ^eriibenpe^t. 3m ©outerrain DoHjie^t fic^ 9(Ror« 
genS ba8 SBafc^en unb bie Soilette. JDie 9la^rung ift gur @x* 
na^rung audreic^enb aber etnfac^ ®). 

3)er Unterrid^t er^ebt pc^ in ben erften ^laffen big ju 
^Dlat^ematif unb 9)^9fif. 38arum bad ffir bie SBaifentnaben, 
bie boc^ blog $anb»erter werben foQen? ^ber n)ie tann ber 
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^cmc^mcn: 3c^ ^ci§e, »ie aitgcgcben, bin 8 Sa^rc alt, c»angcU« 
fd&cr ©onfclfton, gcborcn wann, »et§ id^ nic^t, voo, »ct§ ic^ nic^t, 
ottSangc^Srig teo, »ci§ id^ nic^t. 3ci^ bin unuct^cirat^ct, \faht 
Icine ^nDct. SRcin SSatcr Sornamen8 toei§ id^ nid^t, Icbt in Sel* 
tcnborf bei |)r. SRcine SKuttet SSotnamcnS JJuifc, gcbomc ttei§ 
td^ nic^t, Icbt anc^ in aScItcnbotf. 3d^ bin jcit bcm 17. b. ». 
au8 mciner ^cimat^ cntfernt, ^alte mid^ fcit geftern in Scrlin 
auf unb ^abe feine SBo^nung. 3d^ bin legitimirt burc^ ni(^t6. 
5Kcinc ©ffcdcn fu^rc id^ bci mir unb bcp^e an ©ubfifleiij» 
unb JRcilemittcln nic^tg. 3n 9Rilitair»etf)aItmffen ^abc i^ nie« 
maU geftanbcn. 5c^ bin noc^ ni^t bcftraft. — @o ujcit M 
%oxmulax. S>ann fai^rt bte ^uSfage bed ac^tjci^tigen Snngen 
robxtliii folgenberma^en fort: xij bin nad^ Stettin gelontmeH, 
um mir ^ier ein 9Rab(^en ju fud^en, mit ber id^ Ubtn unb ox* 
beiten lann, id^ ^abe 3U ^aufe immer fo ge^ort, ba^ bad fc^on 
5Kc^rcrc fo gcma^t ^aben. 3(^ ujar bci mcincm DnIcI, bem 
SEifd)Icr @. in S. in ^flcge unb, al8 cinc8 SagcS cine ®art 
fortgclaufcn tear, bin id^ au8 SIngft fortgclaufcn. fflm wetbe 
idj Ijtnt teieber nac^ ^aufc gcl^en, gcfunb bin id^. — Sicgt|httt 
wirb, ba§ bcr ^abc gum SE^ore t|inau8 beforbcrt worba 
9la(^ gwei Sagcn mirb er auf bem aieicanbcrpla^ loicber ob* 
bad^8lo8 aftgetroffen unb nun in'8 SBaifen^au8 gcbrad^t. ^i«t 
fd^reibt man an bie Orte, bie ber ^nabc angegcben, aber m 
gcnb8 ift er belannt. Sngwifc^cn lauft ein anbcre8 f>rotofott 
in bcr SKarf Sranbenburg um^er. 6in SEagelo^ncr ©ieber 
ift »on f>r. mit feiner gamilie in bie ®egenfc »on Semau ge* 
fommen, um beim ^artoffelgraben ju Dcrbiencn. 6ine8 Sagrt 
lauft fein ac^tid^riger ©obn ©arl mit ciner Slbttjeitung attit 
Icrie baDon. JDcr Sater nimmt jwar »eiter Icine SHotij »o« 
bem i^m wieberfa^rcnen SSerlufte, aber ba8 5Dluttcr^crj fongt 
nad& eintgen Stagcn an, pd^ ju rutjrcn. 3)ie 9Wutter gel^t jw 
nad^ften OrtSpoIigeibeliorbe unb lafit ben SorfaCt ucrjeic^iieiL 
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Seibe ^rotofoUe fuc^en fid^, mie SRagnet unb @ifen. ^ier 
ein 3unge gu i^tel, bort einer gu loenig, unb bad ©ignalement 
{Itmmt bis cutf @ <C>^^^/ ^^^ |i^ d^aracteriftifd^ weifiUc^blonb bem 
ttltrtnarfifd^en SSaueriimgen in bie @tirn ^angt. @nbK(^ tlap^ 
))en jte jufammen; SBil^elm SScanbt i[t aid @arl ©ieber er> 
lannt, unb jie^t pet Strandport in feine SSaterftabt n^ieber ein. 

gaufen ^nber i^ren ©Item fort, f o lommt bad Umgefe^rte 
ned) tt>fit ^duftger dot. „S3ater unb SRutter ^aben fid) ^eimlid) 
ani btt SBo^nung entfernt", ift ein fe^r gemo^nlid^er ©runb, 
ottS bem bie ^nber bem 3Baifen^aufe uberfanbt u^etben. fRtU 
fenbe ^nftler Dergeffen i^re 9la(l^fommen{c^aft mit Sorliebe 
^tr in Setlin, unb biefe ^inber finb bie fti^Iimmften, ba fie 
t^te (gltern begleitet unb oft in ber „^unft" unterftu^t ^ben ' *). 

3>er ©c^aufpieler Don (5. beif^>ieldnjeife »erga§ ^iet nad^ 
einem nid^t jufriebenfteQenben S)ebut feine elfjd^rige Siod^tet 
3Rarie. ©iefe fanb man in einem 5Rcubau ber SSaffert]^orftra§e 
t>ox, tt)o fie fic^ mit einem 9(eid^alterii3en ^aben eine Heine 
^audwirt^f^aft eingeric^tet t^atte. @ie u^arb in audwdrtige 
^ofipflege gegeben, unb fc^eint bid je^t bort gut gu gebetl^en. 

S>iefe audmdrtige ^oftf)flege erftredt fid^ auf Heine @tdbte 
Unb S)otfer in ber 3)larf. ,S>ie Drtdgeiftlid^en fu^ren bort bie 
^uffi^t itber bie SSecIiner SBaifenKnber gegen ein ^onorar Don 
2 2^lt. pro ^inb unb Sa^r. S)ie meiften ^nber affimiliren 
ft(^ bort balb unb le^ren aud^ fpdter nid^t nac^ S3erlin gurudf. 
S>te eigene 3Rutter l^dtte ben 3ungen SBtrf nic^t U)ieberer!annt, 
qU er oon ber ^edflenburgifc^en ©rdnge in'd S>ep6t gurudtge^ 
nommen loar, n^ie er baftanb mit fonnt)erbranntem ©efid^t, ber 
ttereot9))en blauen SSauerjade, unb u^ie er im d^teften ^latU 
itxii\6) feinen SBunfc^ audbrudCte, n^ieber gum S3auern gurud(gu« 
le^ren. 

@inige ^aben legen freilid^ ouc^ braugen ben Berliner 
@ira^enjungen nic^t ab. S)er ^abe $. entlief immer iDieber, 
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gct^citt. 9(18 nun am nat^ftcn Sotmittag wie gcwo^nlic^ ein 
tcic^lic^cS ©tucf %k\\d) in Dct ^d^c ^>ra[fcltc, wartcte bcr 
Sinaht SBtmmct m6)\ ah, biS eg gar tear, fonbcm Kef f^jorn* 
ftteic^S nac^ ©crlin juriidf. 

JDic 3lufftd)t fiber tie ^nber bcr auStoartigen ^oft^flege 
ful^ren au^er bem ©eiftUd^cn befolbeterteetfe aud^ nod) unbcfol* 
bet bie 9lac^bant. 9lxijt al% oh [id) in jebem ©orfc ein |>am* 
niad)iu8 fdnDe, 3U bem ber l^etUge ^teronpmud fagte: fo mel 
arme ^nber in JRom ftnb, fo mele ^nber ^a|l bn bafelbft; 
— nein^ fonbern ujeil jic^ in aHen JDorfern 8eute finben, bie 
felber gem SBaifenfinber gegen @ntgelt in |)flege na^men unb 
i^re S^ad^barn urn biefen Dermeintlid^en SBort^eil beneiben. 
Unb and) im Uebrigen pnb (tn fleinen Orten wirHid^e SRi^* 
brau(^e unmoglic^ lange i^erborgen gu fatten. . 

@d^wieriger i[t bie ^anbl^abung ber Sufftd^t iiber bieje« 
nigen SBaifenfinber, toelc^e in Serlin jelbft untergebrad^t finb. 
3)a8 ^oftgelb betragt fur ©auglinge, welc^e auc^ eine »oU|lanbige 
©auglingSsauSftattung er^alten, 5 SE^lr., fur ^nber im 2, ge» 
benejal^re 4 %\)\i., fobann big gum 6. Sa^re 3Ji Sl^Ir.; ©on ba 
ab (wo bie ©d^ulpflid^Hgfeit beginnt) werben 3 SE^lr. ^ ») ticbft 
freier aSefleibung unb freiem ©c^ulunterrid^te gemd^rt. Sflac^ 
biefen ^reifen ift liar, ba§ im 'SIDgemeinen nur f. g. Heine 
Seute fid^ jur Ueberna^me )?on SBaifenloftfinbern melben, ^duftg 
folc^e, bie leine eigenen ^nber ^aben unb biefen 3RangeI jtt 
erfe^en fuc^en. Slber aud^ fur anbere ift e§ lodenb, gegen bie 
allmonatlid^e Sorberung bed geftrengen ^audwirt^eS einiger* 
magen burd^ bie ))unftHd^ einge^enbe baare S^^Iung bed ^0^ 
gelbed gefic^ert ju fein, fowie Don ben fleinen ^dudltd^en SHenft* 
leiftungen ©ebrauc^ 3U madden, ju welc^en ^nber in berattigen 
^amilien benu^t gu werben pflegen. ^aufiger, ale man e( 
Don Dorn^erein anne^men mod^te, bilbet fic^ fo, tro^ bed ge« 
ring erfd^einenben Sequit^alenteS , ein Ser^dltnifi l^eraug, rotU 

(SOO) 
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6iti butd^aue befriebigen lann. ($9 ift hux6) bte angeftellten 
Stemfbnen imd^gewief en , ba§ iveitaud bte meiften ,^bet git^ 
friebenflcDenb ©erpflegt unb erjogen toetben. 3lber ea Detfte^t 
fl^ Don felbft, ba§ [tet§ gSDe mtt unterlaufen, teo ^flegeeltetn 
eitt ^nb ubetnel^men woQen, lebigli^ um eS in eigennu^tger 
SBeife audgubeuten. ^ietgegen fud^t fi(i^ bte SSertoaltung gu^ 
n&^ft burd^ etne $rdDentiD ^ SRa^regel ju jc^u^en. ^eine Sa^* 
mflie ert^dlt ein ^nb, beDor fie einen f. g. ^agebogen t)on 
ben ^J(ufft(^td0rganen ^at anafuDen laffen. S)ied gefc^ie^t anf 
®tunb t)on Unterfu(!^ungen an Drt unb @teUe. S)ie eingelnen 
Dnalitdten, auf bie ed aniommt, finb in befonberS aufgefteOten 
Stagen fotmulirt, beten Seantoottung fd^rifttid^ abgegeben n^itb. 
6d^l{e|Iid) du^ert fid^ ein ))oUgeil{(6e8 ^tteft fiber bie Unbe« 
f(^elten^eit ber nad^fnc^enben B^mtlie. Sauten biefe Seugnifft 
bntc^»eg gunftig, fo »irb ber ^amitie ein ,^b anvertraut 
unb ber %M fofort bem SBaifenamte be* SSejirted mitget^It 
6o(<^e SSaifendmter finb fur gang Berlin organifirt. ®ie be« 
fh^en in ber Stegel au9 5 9)erfi}nen, weld^e tdift me^r, all 
^fammen 16 ^inber unter auffid^t ^aben foOen. S>er Sor« 
fhe^er b€§ ttrntee Dert^ilt bie @ef(^dfte unter bie 9)titgKeber, 
3>fieger unb f)flegerinnen, bergeftalt bafi bie |>fleger bie fd^ 
liflid^tigen ^aben, bie f>flegerinnen bie nbrigen Mnber gn fiber* 
looc^en l^aben. {)alb|d]^rttd^ reid^en bie SEBaifendmtet ber S3er« 
»attimge«a3eb5tbe fiber jebeS JKnb einen Ser^t ein; l^atbidJ^r^ 
Mt finben aud^ Setfammtungen ber ISorfbe^er €tatt, um fiber 
Me gemad^ten (Srfal^nmgett bie SReinungen Milgutaufd^en , bet 
Oe^fttbe 93orfd^(dge unb dntrdge miigut^eiten unb bergL @^ 
balb eine 9>flege fid^ a(8 ungeeignet l^eranffteDt, mad^ bol 
SBaffenamt Siqeige 8e^f anbenvetter UnterMngung bel 
«hibe8. — 

Sat mm entt^fle^lt fl(^ me^t ffir bie S^ifeirtinber, bit 
tnftaUM^gie^ung obet bie Ao^ege? tteber biefe ^kage ift, 
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tt)te fd^ott oben angebeutet ivotben, in umfangreic^en @(^ften 
ter^attbelt unb geftritten. 9n biefer ©telle, ivo- aQe 3Q>eige 
bed wetten Sl^emad bet 3BaifenpfIege ttur ftagmentarifd^ intb 
flijjenl^aft betu^rt toerben f otmten, fc^Iie§t fl(^ bet Serfud^ einer 
grunblid^en SSeantooituttg )?on felbet aud. @d ift f^on etwa^nt, 
ba§ in Stummeldbuig, abgefe^en Don bei befonberen @inti(i^ 
tung ber SSirtl^jd^afWabtl^eilung , funf ^aben^dufer bet 3<i^I 
t>on nut gweien ^dbc^en^aufern gegenuber fte^en. SSieUeid^t 
ift ^ietaud ber @rfal^rungefa^ eitennbar, ba§ furSIlldbfi^en 
eine gute Samilien))flege ber ^Jlnftaltdpflege Dorjugie^en ifL 
5Die @runbe liegen in bem naturlic^en Unterfd^iebe bed SSefent 
beiber ©efd^Iec^ter. $ur ben ^aben, ber fur bad ^^enlebeOf 
bad 3Bir!en in gro|eren ^eifen beftimmt ift, ))a^t n)o^I bad 
Seben, Siingen unb SBetteifern in gol^Ireid^er ©efeUfd^aft, bie 
@em6^nung an fefte Drbnung u. f. &>. SReift erwartet i^n 
itberbied, tt)enn er aud ber ^nftalt entlaffen ift, bie Sefyre bei 
einem !Dleifter, in beffen ^amilie er noij mel^rere 3a^te (meifl 
4 ober 5) einen feften Sln^alt unb beftdnbige Slufftd^t ftnbet 
5Dad aRdbd^en ift avi\ bie SSelt bed engeren ^dudlid^en ^eifed 
ongemiefen; ed i^irb gmar auc^ in ber.Snftalt an ^dudlid^e @e* 
fd^dfte unb Serric^tungen gemo^nt; bie (Srgie^erinnen fud^en, 
tt)ie fd^on angefu^rt, auc^ nad^ ber @ntlaf[ung bie SSerbinbung 
3U unter^aiten, — immer^in aber iDirb fid^ in biefem 33er])a& 
ni^ fd^merer bie oertraulic^e ^ingebung enttoidEeln, mit ber bed 
SRdbd^end 3Befen ftd^ einer mutterlid^en ^flegerin anfd^Iie^en 
tt)iQ . 'S>eff en ungead^tet lann bie Shtmmeldburger ^Infialt im 
Sngemeinen aud^ mit ben (Refultaten jufrieben fein, bie fie bei bes 
SRdbd^en erjielt ^at. Slud^ bad 9)ublifum ^at in biefem @inne 
geurt^eilt: mit SSorliebe U)irb ton ^milieu, bie meiblic^e 2}ienfU 
boten ))erlangen, eitt SRdbc^en aud {Rummeldburg gefuc^t %tu 
ner giebt ed aud^ unter ben ^dbd^en l^duftg 9laturen, tvel^ 
bie ftraffere S)ifci|)Iin ber ^nfialtd«@rjie^ung erforbem, imb 
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fur fold^c gattc tourbc jcbcnfaUg ba8 gdnjUc^c Slufgcbcn bet 
3[iiftaIt8*?!Rabd)cnl^aufeT cin fut^lbatcr SKangcI teerbcn. (Snblid^ 
ift niti^t gering anjufc^Iagcn, wag gcrabc bic JRummclSburgcr 
SInftalt DOT atibcten SBaifcn^aufern auSgcic^nct unb xoa^ ben 
5K&bd^eTi in gleid^er SBeife tote ben ^aben ju @utc lommt: 
bie ^inbcr bcS Scrlinet proletariates fel^en ftd6 au8 ber bunn)fen 
6nge i^reS fru^eren Sluf ent^alteS , wo fo leid^t aDe8 beffere 
®eful)l abftumpft, in bie freie 9latut ©erpPongt, beren mdd)* 
tigCr gefunbe Slnregung @eift unb 8eib teieber ju regerem ?e^ 
ben tt>edt. 3)iefer regenerirenbe @influ^ ift oft unb beftimmt 
tDa^tgenommen worben. SBie weit barauS ein SRotiD ju ent« 
nel^men, biefeS ober jeneS beftimmte SKdbd^cn nac^ JRummete* 
burg ju geben, aud^ wenn eine teal^rfd^einlid^ gute Samiliener^ 
jiel^ung jur SSerfugung fte^t, ift im eingelnen gaQe gu erwagen. 
aSieDeid^t muffen bei biefer gangen grage: ob ^oftppege^ 
ob SlnftaltSetjie^ung , bie aSerwaltungen ntel&r ate fonft fld^ in 
bem SSorte M turfifc^en fR\6)tn6 befd^eiben: „(Sott »eig t» 
beffer/ 



8Ctiitterfttti0eti. 

1) S)ad 8rrltner @tabt*Bap|)en. 

2) (Sin bei ben nntereit j^laffen beltebted IBerlinrr ®ehad. 

3) 5(Itine ^erttefnngen smtfc^en ben ^flafterfteUien ober im @anbe, in 
tvel^ ^geln axA S^on n. bgl. (!DhirmeI) geroKt merbeit 

4) @tn 3)rei^fennigP(r, ^fermfinae. 

5) @ine im ^olfe gebr&u(^Ii(^e i^^enemntng bed Krmen^^ommiffion^ 
S^Dtfle^. 

6) Utfprfingli(]^ ber ^igenname cined, bie IBerltner ©tragen bnr^man* 
bemben, ^olbbldbfinnigen 8nm{>enfammlerd; fe^t gebraud^Iic^er 9lame ffir 
aUe a^nli^en ^eftalten. 

7) IDie IBe^drben erl^ielten erfl ^nbe baoon, aU bad in (SIberfelb er> 
f<l^enbe ^rbannngdbl&ttlein »ber ©itemann" nnterm 13. gebr. I86i einen 
iDo^lgemeinten ^eri(^t barftber brac^te. „@d VDoren," ^ei^t ed barin , „{m 
eonfe ber le^ten SBod^en bie S^gHnge M SSoijen^oufed, ^aben nnb Wlah> 

3* («») 
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^, Don einer l^efti^en ©itiibenang^ , einer gSttlid^en Siosrigitit etfa^ 
VDorben. @ie fatten getvaltigen hunger na(^ ©eclenfpeife; fie legten Sd^rtft* 
aM<t)nttte au^; fie verfielen in ^&m|)fe nnb brad^ snfommen, bof fie pg 
S)u^nben ba lagen; einige Derloren bie @pra<l^, anbere wiebenun warn 
mitunter fdrmlid) am IBrfiKeit . . . Ueber bie 3^ ^ox man nid^t ^exx* 
Q. j. to. 

8) 3am erfteit grft^fifitf biest Stoggenmel^Ifiippe, gim gtoeitei ec^ilt 
bad ^inb 6 Sotb '3rob unb yio i^ot^ ©alg. 3it SRUtag giebt ed 4 aRoI 
»dd^entli(]^ Sleifd^, 3Vs 8ot^ pro ^inb; aU ®emitfe SReid, ^icfe, ®raii|>ei 
in KIeif(!^brii]^e mit ^artoffeln, ober (^bfen, ^iitfen, Sol^net in grtt, Sii|> 
fartoffein, fonre ^ortoffeln, ^o^I mit ^artoffeln n. bgl. ; sim Qefper 5 M^ 
^ri>b unb Vio ^oii^ ^dii] gum ^benbbrob V> Ouart ^afer- ober ^uc^ioei' 
aem^r&^e, <^rie^, ^rob^ @emme(^ ^ier^ ober ^attoffel^^uppe, ober an4 
l^«rtoffe(n mit feting ober ^utterbrob oon lO 8ot^ 8rob nnb i 8otl^ Snttec 

9) ^ogabnnbemSludbmd ffir freie SRatur. 

10) ^rooingieU fitr ^audgegraben''. 

11) glofc^e. 

12) eo f(^bt ein ^Mn^Ier" oul 3)effatt on feine Srou: 8tebe gun, 
ed grit^t unb fafit S)t(l^ 2)ein guter ^ann. ^^ ^otte and^ fd^on ttca Ie|te 
3a^r an ^i^ gef(]^rieben, aber i^ ba(^te, toad foOte i^ el^er f(^reiben, tsmn 
i<l4 !Dicl^ nid^t ein ^aor Scaler fd^iden (onnte. Unfer KIbeit. ^atte as 
@onnt«^ 90 @gr. 6 $fg. Xrinfgelb oon ben ig^errfd^aften belommen, bens 
er arbeitet {(j^on red^t brao, er ifl ie^t fd^on fo meit, ba| er oon 3:ifd^ nnb 
Gtu^I mad^t, er mod^t bie ^reugbtegnng nnb fo mad^t er and^ ben jti# 
fprung oon %i\^ unb ©tul^l , f o bag er ein unge^enred Sraoo dm bci 
^errf(^aften er^ielt nnb »urbe einige ^ale raudgerufen, je^t madbt er mtf 
fd^on red^t oiele SBi^e, bie id^ i^m mieber gelemt ^abe. SKeine Urrffe ijt: 
an ben ^nfiler ^erm 3uliud @. gn S)effatt im SSilben Wtam. 

ffta^f^n befanb fid^ biefer Albert, nad^bem $ater unb SRntter bit^ 
iBerlin gefommen toaren unb if^n gnrfidCgelaffen l^atten, bet einem DM 
@e^n , ber fd^on 24 3a^r im 3u^tl^aud gefeffen ^atte. S)te n&4^ neK 
®elegen^eit, bie i^n »ieber in'd 3nd^t]^and brad^te, ffi^rte ben jhiabei bc» 
SBaifen^and gu. 

13) flngerl^alB Serlin*^ 2 S^Ir., nnr bie in ber 9l&]^ 8erlin*l g^ 
nen ®t&bte ^^orlottenburg nnb j^bpenitf gelten megen ber (^bl^erett 9^ 
ber Sebendmittel ber ^anptftobt gleid^. 
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ic SettrSge naturtoiffenfd^aftHd^cn Sn^alW finb, Don ^rcf. Dr. 9?trd)cw, 
DiDcit fie ftaatSwiffcnf^aft(i(^'-3cfd^td^t(td)en ober wolKiDirt^fdjafttic^en Sit^altd, 
en |>rof. Dr. u. ^ol^cnbcrff beforgt n?irb. 

5)tc etfteCSerie bicfcr SPcrtrage, entl)altcnb 24^cftc im llmfancje iioii 2 
nd 3 SJrucfbogen gr. 8°, ift nunmcljr 3um ?(bfcl)lut? gebradjt unb befteljt au§ 
olgenben SSortragcn: 

1. Knb. 55lr(J^ow: Ucbcr ,()uncnflraber unb i^fa^lbauten. 2. J. 6. *3Iuntf*Ii: 3)ie 
Bcbcntiufl u. blc gort|(^ritte beg moberncn i85lfetrcd»W. 3. S^. sfi]i. 3)o»c: !Dcr i^reidlauf bc3 
iBafffrt onf bcr Obcrflatftc bcr erbe. 4. 23. 31. l^ette: ^ie ^l^obnunfldfraflc. 5. SB. Sccr* 
fltr: Seitmaaje nnb ibrc 35crttaltung bur* bic Slj^ronomie. 6. (Sb. Cfenbrfiggcn: ^anb 
ub 8«ite ber Urfd^mcij. 7. @. ^. 3J?cpcr (in Suti*): Uebcr ^Inncdtaufdjunflen. 8. @(i^ulgc» 
©clt^fd^; eociolc Ote^tc unb ?)fli*ten. 9. 3- 5Hofcnt?)aI: iSon ben eleftrif(i^en ($rf(]^ei« 
tugen. 10. 3 ®.-^fi^n«: 3)ie ©ebeutung bed ^l^ed^f el« fur ben (S^efd^aftdDcrfe^r. 11. <S.9lo« 
lenftf in: W^Pici^mu^ unb 5lberglaubcn in ber 9)iebtain. 12. &. 3fd)off.e: 4>etnn(l) S^offe. 
(Ke biograpl^ifiSfr UmriJ. 13. SI. g)?iiner: Uebcr bic crjte ^ntflebung crganif^er 2Bcfen jc. 

14. 3. ©.SWe^er: ©olWbilbung unb 2eiffenf(i^aft in 5)eutf(^Ianb. 15. Sib. 33ac^cr: Uebcr 

bfs JtrciSIoaf M j^o^lenflop in ber organ. 9htur 16. .^erm. (^rimm: Sdbrcd^t ^firrr. 

17. gr. »on 4)oIt>enborff: fR\^axt} Scbben. 18. ^.3.3)Httcrmaier: SDaS 33rIWfleri(]^t 

ii^eftalt bcr (S^wur* unb ©(^^Sffcngcridjte. 19. 3 fRotf^: Uebcr bic ^Stcinfc^Icn. 20 u. 

M. S. ©nflcl: 5)er ^rei« bcr Slrbcit. 22. 23. tSicmenS: 3)ic clcctrifdjc Siclcgrap^ic. 

98. &S. diammcldbcrg: Uebcr bic^nttel, ?i(bt unb 23armc gu crj^cugen. 24. @b. 3c[« 

ler: SUdigion nnb ^^ilofop^ic bci ben ?)tcmcrn. 

3cbc giefcrung entljdit cinen in ftd^ ab3e|d)lof[encn iJortrag, wclrf)cr fid^ 
frinet ^orm mtb Stnlagc itad^ forpobl jur Sycrlciung i?or 5(nberen viU jur 
(tgenen 8cfturc etgnct. 33ei ber 5Iatur bcr barin bcljanbclten ©cgcnftaube, 
>DeI(^ jum SE^eil bie fd^iinerigftcn iHufgabcii ber 2Biffcnfd)aft bctvcffcu, luirb 
begrriflidjerttjeifc efu fofcrtige^ iscrftanbnifj al(cr Sinjclbcitcn md)t crwartet 
toerben tonnen. SKieber^olte^ ?cfcn unb aufmerffame '^Prfifung be^ ©clcfcnen 
U)iTb ^pg gcnugen, urn ben 3uiammcubving flar a«fjufa[fen. 3n SJereinen 
>t>trb bur^ ben gragefaften nnb burdb nad}traglid)c Grlauterung be^ 33orttas 
genben baS ge^fenbc crganjt werben. 3n jebem gaKe roirb baef 3lad)benfcn 
erregt unb ber SInftofe jnr SSerooUftdnbignng bcr cigcnen SPilbnng gegcbcn wcrben. 

3nbem l^iermtt bie jloeite Getie bicfcr mit aUgenieincm !@eifall ocn aQen 
Sc^tc^tcn beS |)ublifum8 aufgcnommencn eammlung angcfitnbigt wirb, fann 
f^on je^t mit 3u»erfic^t crHart wcrbcn, bafe bic in bcr 3cit befonbcr^ Ijcr* 
tJcrtretenben teiffcnfd^aftlic^en Sntercffen bic gcbnljrcnbc Scriicffid^tigung finbcn 
^©erben. Stograp^ien bcrii^mter SRanncr, Sd)itberung grower biftorif^cr ©r^ 
cigniffe, Dolfdmtrt^fc^aftlidbe 9(b^anblungen, cn(turgcjdbid)ttid^e @emdlbc, ^^p- 
ftfalif^e, aftronomi)(^e, d^emif^e, bctanifd^e, joolcgifci^e, p^pfiologiid^c , arjnei- 
Wffenfc^aftHd^e, erforberlid^enfans burc^ 5lbbilbungen erldutcrtc SBcrtrdge u.a.m. 
fcBfen aud^ fnnftig ben ®cgenftanb ber 2?crtrdgc bilben. Sicin politifd^c unb 
(ird^Kdbe ^arteifragen ber ©cgenwart blciben au^gefd^loffcn. 

Sorbe^altlid^ etoaiger ^bdnberungen im (Sinjelnen tnnbigcn mir Dcrlduflg 



fur bic jtocttc Sctie i^cu 24 ASeftcn (bie |>efte 25—48 umfaffeiib) * 

nad)fclv^enbcn i^ntvavjc an. 

25. .ocft. .'Kut. (.^^nctft: ric3tabturriiiaUun0brrC^iti)tionSoitboit. "i^reU rinaels I0C| 
'2(i. .V>crt. Irauttu^oiit von '^^ellc: St^tlljdin von lOranirn, brt IScfrrirr ber Xtdl 

lanbr. ')>rrie cingeln 7%C{ 

27. Xxfi. '.H. fcu (^hacfc: 3cl|fn unb 3cf)or()an. i^rcid cingeln 10C| 

2s. .ocft. (V. 'pcrole: Ucbcr bir S^cbnituni) brd SRard^inrmurfrnS fur bic Sanbiiifi 

fdiaft. fxcx^ cinaclii 7JJ 6| 

2:». .v^cft. :H. ,*,cllc: 3[ettiffn|)fIc}U unb ai^nifcnfinbrr in S^crlin. ^J>reid etnacln 7?; 6( 

^11 MiiiUMu llMl^ cifdHincii: 
30. .(3ft. ^ Cpv<^"t?i'ii"^i^'- lUbcv brn ^influ^ bed Jtlinm'd auf bcii WHtnfd^tn. 

rcmnadM't U'hV'» : 

I)r.Ui>cItmann: 5)ic tcnti'd'c 5tunft unb bic iMormalion. — Dr. ^(bii^mad^er: S 
JKcttunrtoircfcn j^ui -^cc. — fxci Dr. ;scl)u: 5Mc Jcbe^ftrafc. — ^rof. Dr. ^BaitesBa^ 
3llciicr. — ''Pvof. Dr. ifnbcmann: Tic gcjd)i*tlid)e (^ntwirfelnng ber .v>anbcUdefe1lf48Pi 
— Dr. ^Uijfcn: ^cmpcii. — fxcl Dr. ». A>oItcnborff: Sic ^erbefferungen in bci| 
iclli*aftli*cn uub nMrtMd>aftli*cu ^tcllunfl bcr ^^rancn. — ^^rof. Dr. tllef. 5^raun: Qd 
bic ('^io.^fit bcr(^ibc. - fn% Dr. Ctto 'li^cbcr: Ucbcr fd)mcra|tiUenbe 9)Httel im Sttgctt 
ncn unb (5 l)fciofovm in^bcfcnbcic. ^Pvof. Dr. ^ul. .<Cfi^n: Ucbcr bie Urfad^cn ber fHh 
iifncpibcmicn. — fxcU Dr. ». ^S-ccbad^: Ucbcr ^l^ul anc. — 9)rof. Dr. ^lUrdhov: Qd 
9Jabnnui0» unb d^cnufemittcl. — "Pief l>r. .ooppf dewier (lubingcn): Ucbcr bai Seal 
jpcttrum nnl^ bic '£vfftf^' *ln*iJ^M'i*- 

XMiifuTbcm l\nbcu bic A^cvvcu fxi}\. A>5ctel unb '}>ref. Dr. J^imc %i\i^i 
in ?oua, Dr. ^nTitciifcr, ■Statt^C'Hn-.^^liatlj 2irc[tcn, ©ir. Dr. C^allentaiii)^ I 
i^crlin, fxol ^){utimciHn- in ^Aafci, 'jNvef. ixMlei) m ^utidj, '}>rof. Stfenlel 
in (^ctvleuibc, 'i^ef. be i^an^ in Aveibuvv^ u. 5?l. ibrc 9)iitn?irfuu3 angejdjt 

Vk 3oitcu bcr .nScftc lucvbcu tiinfticj cine bcpv^^'ltc 'JJajjiuiruncj ^abffi 
cbcn bic Scitcn.vihl bee ein^^elnen .v>efte0, untcn — unb jwar ctUi3cflammcrt - 
bic fort I a nf en be v^eiten^iM bev eerie (bee SiiljvjvJncjcci). 

Csni iHbounement anf 24 .ncfte foftet jebeS i^eft ttut 5 Cgr«| k 
t^in.5el|?reiii eines .pefted luirb circa 8 — 10 ©jr. fciu. 

T)ei Sit6fcvt|ittou$|ivet$ fiir bie nene II. Seric 1S67 (,pcft 25—1 
ift bcnuKid), c|U'id)une fnr bie I. eerie 1866 (.v>eft 1 — 24), 4 Xfftt. 

Berlin, 4Vai 18f>7. 

7 \£d?oncbcrgcrftra8e. 



«fTlin, Trurf I'M Wcbr. Un-ict (t*. UnjKr). *cniril. ^efbuif^bniitcT. 
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GROWTH OF THE ORAL METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTING THE DEAF. 



ADDRESS OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Oentlemen : It is indeed a great privilege 
to be able to join with you in congratulating the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf on the twenty-fifth anniversary of its birth. I have a very 
deep personal interest in this school, for it was the means of bringing 
lue to America. The School Board of Boston, at the solicitation of Miss 
Fuller, your worthy principal, invited me to visit tlie United States for 
the purpose of helping her teachers in their efforts to teach the deaf 
children of Boston to speak, and to understand speech by watching the 
movements of the mouth : and in April, 1871, I entered upon the work. 

I note with sadness how few of the early teachers remain. Miss 
Fuller is here, Miss True is here; the others have passed away. As I 
recall those early days when I first knew this school, and when it occu- 
pied a very different building from the palatial structure in which we 
are to-day, I remember the face of an old man passing from class to 
class, a man who loved the school, — its founder, its friend, — and who 
almost lived in the school during the school hours of the pupils. I refer 
to the Hon. Dexter S. King. I look upon your walls, but I see no me- 
morial of his name. I trust that the School Board of Boston may yet 
record in an enduring tablet, or in some other enduring manner, the 
name of that good man, who was the earliest and best friend that the 
school has ever had. 

This was a very little school at the time that I remember it, a very 
young school, — only two years old, — an experimental school. People 
really did not know whether it was practicable to teach the dumb to 
speak and the deaf to hear. The public looked upon this as a sort 
of miracle; and we all knew that the days of miracles had gone. 
But many of the miracles of the past are to-day every-day facts; 
and every mother of a deaf child now knows, to her joy, that her child 
can be taught to speak, if not as well as other children, yet so as 
4o be intelligible to her and her friends at home, and that her 
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child can be taught to understand the speech of others by means of his 
eyes. This is a glorious accomplishment. No one doubts it to-day, for 
there are too many hundreds, too many thousands, of instances. It is 
an accomplished fact, it is no longer an experiment. 

I can remember with somewhat of amusement the feelings which actu- 
ated myself when I first came into contact with this school . As a student 
of the mechanism of speech, familiar with it from my childhood, this 
subject, in fact, having been the professional study of my family for three 
generations, I realized that deaf children whose vocal organs were per- 
fect could be taught to speak. I understood, of course, that no one natu- 
rally speaks a language that he has never heard, and that as a matter 
of course a child who has never heard the English language could only 
acquire it by instruction. I was therefore prepared for the claims of 
my friend, Miss Fuller, that the deaf children of the city of Boston 
could be taught to speak. But I must confess that I was extremely 
sceptical in regard to the possibility of their understanding speech by 
watching the movements of the mouth. It is more difficult for one who 
is familiar with the mechanism of speech to realize the possibility of 
this than for one who is ignorant of it; and, to be candid, I did not be- 
lieve it. Of course I was too polite to say so to my friend. Miss Fuller ; 
but still there was that lurking feeling in my mind, that the claim that 
deaf children could understand the speech of their friends to any great 
or useful extent was too broad. Observation, however, assured me that 
the children really did seem to understand, to a very useful extent, the 
utterances of their friends and their teachers; they were not deaf at 
home ; they were not deaf with their teachers ; and my curiosity was so 
much aroused to asceilain the cause of what seemed from my point of 
view impossible as to lead me to make the instruction of the deaf my 
life work. 

My original scepticism concerning the possibility of speech-reading 
had one good result : it led me to devise apparatus that might help the 
children. Why should we not make a machine to hear for them, a ma- 
chine that should render visible to the eyes of the deaf the vibrations 
of the air that affect our ears as sound ? I made many such machines. 
I varied my form of apparatus all the way from the phonautograph 
of Leon Scott up to an apparatus constructed of a human ear taken 
from a dead subject. A pencil actuated by the membrana tympani 
recorded upon a sheet of smoked glass the utterances that were spoken 
into the dead man's ear. These experiments were what the world 
calls failures ; that is, they did not accomplish the result intended. 1 
did not succeed in making an apparatus into which a deaf child could 
look and see the vibrations of speech so recorded as to enable him to 
understand what was said, or to recognize the elements of speech. It 
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was a failure ; but that apparatus, in process of time, became the tele- 
phone of to-day. It did not enable the deaf to see speech as others hear 
it, but it gave ears to the telegraph, and to-day we hear in Boston what 
is spoken in New York or Chicago. I trust you will pardon personal 
allusions to my own work ; it is only right that it should be known that 
the telephone is one of the products of the work of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, and resulted from my attempts to benefit the 
children of this school. I am proud indeed to think that twenty-three 
years ago I was myself a teacher in this school ; I am proud to think 
that I have been a teacher of the deaf ever since. 



In celebrating this anniversary it may be well to take a glance around 
us at the other schools of the country and see where the Horace Mann 
School stands. 

Quite a number of different methods of instruction are in use in 
America ; and day-sc^hools and boarding-schools — large and small — 
are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land. The oral 
method, which Boston has adopted, is used with less than 25 per cent, 
of our pupils; and day-schools constitute only a small minority of the 
schools of the country (between 16 and 23 per cent.).* 

Is Boston then justified in the adoption of the oral method and the 
day-school plan ? Or are other methods more successful, and boarding- 
schools preferable to day-schools ? 

The best way to approach this subject, I think, is to examine the 
matter historically and statistically. 

Where you have a free competition of methods and schools, and a 
struggle among them for existence, natural selection will surely operate 
to brinor about the survival of the fittest. Time will reveal the best. 

The first oral schools were established in 1867, so that we have as 
yet only twenty-seven years of progress of the oral method to examine. 
The French or sign system with which it came into competition was in- 
troduced in 1817, and for fifty years had the whole field of America to 
itself without opposition. The oral schools thus started under the disad- 
vantage of having to dispute progress with a method that was already 



1 The latest Btatistics (1893) show that out of 8,304 pupUs in American schools for the deaf, 
2,058, or 24.7 per cent., were taught wholly by the oral method. Total schools, 79 (boarding 
61, day 13, unknown 5). Sec " Annals " for January, 1894. XXXIX., pp. 52 to 62. 

* The length of this paper renders it advisable to omit the greater portion of my historical 
remarks ooncemlug the early schools of the country. I do this the more readily because all 
the material is accessible in printed form in the great work published by the Volta Bureau 
(Washington, D.O., 1893), entitled ** Histories of American Schools for the Deaf," issued 
under the able editorship of Dr. Edward Allen Fay, Vice-President of the Columbia Institu. 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and editor of the *' American Annals of the Deaf." A. G. B. 
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well intrenched upon American soil, and which considered the advent 
of the oral method as a hostile act. 

What has been the progress of this method since P Statistics compiled 
from the •• American Annals of the Deaf" yield the following results : 

> See call for '* The Flrtt Ck>ofereoee of SuperinlendentB and PrtnclpaU of American 
Schools for the Deaf," «' Annala." 1868, Vol. XIII., p. 133. **The inoroawd Interest manifested 
by the public daring the past year in the education of the deaf and dumb, taking in certain 
localities the form of hostility to the system of instruction successfully practised In this 
country for a half-century, has led the officers of this instituUon " (The Columbia Institu- 
tion) *' to consider the present an opportune time for the assembling in conference of those 
best fitted by practical experience and long study to judge what measures and methods will 
most conduce to the welfare of the deaf and dumb of our country. . . . We have there- 
fore determined to invite the principals of the regular Institutions of the United States to meet 
here on Tuesday, the 12th of May next,** etc. The oral schools existing in Northampton, Mass., 
and New Torlc City were not invited, and were not represented at the meeting that followed ; 
but the conference passed a resolution to the effect that at subsequent conventions teachers 
and others should be invited, " without regard to the method or system they may use in their 
labors." («« Annals," 1868, XIII., p. 253.) 
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I. STATISTICS OF THE NBW ENGLAND STATES. 



Date. 



1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892* 

1898 * 



NuMBBB or Pupils. 



, Pbbokntaob or I'upils. 



Tow PUP1U.L T«|ht 



ArtionUtlon. 



304 

320 

I 

370 
387 
409 
418 
411 
437 
442 
471 
466 
483 
476 
479 
484 
498 
620 
612 
600 
608 
601 
681 
629 
664 
604 
624 



P 

s 

.a 
I 

GO 



848 
848 
866 
406 
418 
460 
460 
606 
447 
461 



Taaght j Taught 

whollv by , Taaght ! wholly by 

the Oral ArtioaUtioo.- the Oral 

Method. Method. 



38 
41 
76 



12.4 

12.8 
80.6 



96 




24.6 


119 




29.1 


138 




88.0 


147 




86.8 


168 




38.4 


162 




86.7 


199 




42.8 


204 




43.8 


228 




47.2 


243 




61.1 


246 




61.4 


260 




68.7 


269 




64.0 


289 


66.0 


66.6 


287 


68.0 


66.1 


293 


78.2 


68.6 


304 


79.7 


69.8 


322 


88.4 


64.8 


839 


84.7 


68.8 


343 


86.9 


64.8 


366 


89.7 


64.7 


334 


88.7 


66.8 


861 


87.6 


67.0 



* Figures refer to number of pupllt present Norein^t \^. 
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Iq 1868, the year preceding the opening of the Horace Mann School, 
the total number of deaf pupils in the New England States was 304. 
Of these, 38, or a little more than 12 per cent., were found in oral 
schools. Since then the percentage has continuously increased until, 
oa Nov. 15, 1893, out of a total of 524 pupils, 351, or 67 per cent., were 
found in exclusively oral schools. 

Thus, so far as the New England States are concerned, the verdict of 
time has been exceedingly favorable to the oral method. 

Starting from two independent centres in the East (Northampton, 
Mass., 1867 ; New York city, 1867). the oral movement gradually spretd 
to other parts of the United States ; but it is difficult to trace its progreis 
in the country as a whole, because the '* Annals ^^ has failed to give us 
special statistics upon the subject until quite recently. 

It so happens that in the sign or so-called ** combined ^^ schools of 
the New England States no pupils are taught wholly by the oral 
method, so that the growth of the method in these States can be ascer- 
tained by simply adding together the pupils in attendance at the oral 
schools. 

Outside of the New England States, however, the movement pro- 
gressed not simply by the establishment of rival schools in competi- 
tion with the older schools of the country, but by the actual invasion 
of the latter themselves. The oral method has penetrated into many of 
these schools, so that in the same school some pupils may be tangfat by 
the sign and others by the oral method. This is what is usually meant 
by the term ** combined system," but the term is applied so vaguely 
that many of the schools which are classified in the " Annals " as pursuing 
the ** combined system" do not employ the oral method at all with any 
of their pupils. The indeliniteness of the classification has thus 
rendered it extremely difficult to ascertain from the published tigures 
the extent to which the oral method is employed in American schools 
for the deaf. 

In 1892 the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf directed attention to thi^' lack of statistics concerning the 
matter, and requested the *' Annals" to publish annually the number of 
pupils *' taught wholly by oral methods, and the number taught in part 
by oral methods." * 

In response to this request the *" Annals " has since given us the number 
taught "wholly" by oral methods;* but we are still in ignorance of 
the full extent to which the method is employed in American schools 
for the deaf. 



^ *' PrococdingB of Second Annual Meeting, 1892," p. 139. 

s !de« " AnnalB " for 1893, Vol. XXXVni.. pp. 52 to 62; also p. S12. 
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The available statistics are as follows : 



II. STATISTICS OF THB UNITED STATES. 





NcTMBBB or Pupils. 


Pbbojbntagi or Pupils. 


DATS. 


Total Pupils. 


Taaght 
Articulation. 


Taaght 
whoUv by th« 
Oral Method. 


Taacht 
Artlcalation. 


Taoght 

wholly by the 

Oral Method. 


1884 


7,482 
7,801 
8,050 
7,978 
8,872 
8,675 
8,901 
9,232 
7,940 
8,304 


2,041 
2,618 
2,484 
2,556 
3,251 
3,412 
3,682 
4,245 
8,924 
4,485 


• 

q 
q 

OS 

00 

o 

00 

3 

OS 

968 t 
1,581 
2,056 


27.2 
83.5 
80.8 
32.0 
38.8 
89.7 
41.3 
46.0 
49.4 
54.0 




1885 




1886 




1887 




1888 




1889 




1890 




1891 


10.4 


1892 ♦ 

1893 ♦ 


19.9 
24.7 



* Figures refer to number of pupils present November 15. 

t Ascertained by Prof. Joseph O. Gk>rdoa. See Introduction to " Education of Deaf Chil- 
dren," published by the Volta Bureau. 



The indications are very clear that the oral method is a growing 
method in the United States. 

Of course we cannot tell certainly what the future may have in store, 
but this much is certain concerning the past: From the very first 
moment of its appearance in this country up to the present time the oral 
method has steadily gained ground, the percentage of pupils taught by 
it has continuously increased. 

I submit, therefore, that Boston is fully justified in its adoption of 
that method in the Horace Mann School. 

Looking back upon the past, we may note that the oral method has 
advanced in spite of bitter opposition from the sign teachers of the 
country. The advocates of the oral method have been ridiculed, their 
motives aspersed, their successes belittled, and their failures magnified; 
and yet in spite of all this the percentage of pupils taught by the oral 
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method has continuously increased. What does this mean P Is Dot this 
continuous advance in spite of bitter opposition an evidence of intrinsic 
superiority ? Without a struggle for existence, natural selection cannot 
operate to bring about the survival of the fittest. A great State institu- 
tion having the whole field of a State to itself without opposition has 
no necessary tendency to improve : the unfit may there survive. But 
where you find little oral schools spnnging into existence through 
private enterprise, in competition with long-established sign schools 
wielding all the power and patronage of a State, and a bitter struggle 
going on between them, and then find as the result of the struggle 
that the oral schools survive, and the State institution introduces oral 
teaching, changing from the sign or manual method to what is called 
*• the combined system," do we not find here an evidence of superi- 
ority on the part of the oral method, compelling advance P 

If the invasion of the sign institutions by the oral method continues 
in the future at anything like the rate it has done in the past, it is 
obvious that the Oral Method will ultimately become the prevailing 
method in the United States. The indications of twenty-seven years of 
progress point in that direction, but the ultimate verdict of time has yet 
to be given. If we could only wait for one hundred years! If we 
could only wait to celebrate the centennial of this school, we would 
then know certainly what methods are best in the instruction of the 
deaf. Natural selection would have had time to do its work, and 
questions that perplex us to-day would then have received their final 
answer. 

We have a long time to wait before we can examine a century of 
progress of the oral method in this country ; but I would direct atten- 
tion to the fact that both the sign and oral methods have existed for 
more than a century in Europe. May we not then turn hopefully to 
Europe for light upon the subject? What has been the result of the 
struggle between these methods there? And if we find that the 
changes here correspond to the progress made in Europe at an earlier 
period of time, may we not infer that the present condition of 
affairs in Europe is typical of the future here? 

Now whsxt are the facts so far as Europe is concerned ? 

The results of oral instruction in Germany eariy compelled universal 
recognition of the fact that many of the deaf could be taught to speak 
and understand speech by watching the mouths of others. This led 
the sign teachers to modify their method and combine speech-teach- 
ing with signs. Little by little the sign method pure gave place to a 
combined system in which, though the general education of tlie chil- 
dren was still conducted by the manual or sign-language method, 
speech was taught to some or all of the pupils. Thus a stage was 
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reached in which the question of speech-teaching no longer formed the 
bone of contention. All teachers agreed that all of the deaf who could 
be taught to speak should be taught. But they differed upon the 
questions of signs. (This is exactly the position that has been reached 
to-day by American teachers of the deaf.) 

Europe was divided into two opposing camps. On the one hand were 
the oralists, led by Germany, who urged that all of the deaf should be 
taught orally, without resort to the sign language or conventional 
signs of any sort. On the other were the advocates of a combined 
method, led by France, who insisted that the sign language, as well 
as speech, should be employed in the instruction of the deaf. 

The advocates of these two opposing plans came to be known 
respectively as the ** Purists" and ** Non-purists." The **pure"oral- 
ists believed in discarding the sign language altogether; the ** Non- 
purists" believed in a combined system in which both speech and 
signs should be employed. 

The question in point was finally settled at an International Conven- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf which met in Milan, Italy, in September, 
1880. 

This convention declared by an almost unanimous vote (160 ayes to 
4 noes) that the oral method ought to be preferred to that of signs, and 
the pure oral method to the combined system. (See Appendix A.) 

The negative votes were cast by Mr. Richard Elliott, of England, 
and by three American delegates ; * so that the vote was absolutely 
unanimous so far as continental Europe was concerned. 

The following table shows the extent to which the oral method was 
employed on the Continent at about this time. The figures have been 
compiled from statistics collected by the ** Annals" in 1881 and 1882.* 

The statistics include details concerning 280 schools upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, containing 15,569 pupils and 1,190 teachers. 

The vast majority of these schools (81 per cent.) were pure oral 
schools ; a small minority (4 per cent.) were sign schools ; and the 
remainder (15 per cent.) pursued a combined system. 

It is to be regretted that the •* Annals " has not continued the publica- 
tion of similar statistics so as to enable us to trace statistically the 
changes brought about by the adoption of the Milan resolutions. 

1 " The American representatives were Dr. Peet and the Rev. Drs. Stoddard and Gal- 
laudet, of New York, and Dr. Gallaadet and ^r. Denlson, of Washington." (*' Anuals," 
1880, Vol. XXV., p. 293.) 

* See " Annals " for 1883, Vol. XXVIII., p. 61. 
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III. STATISTICS OF COyTINENTAL EUROPB (1881-1882). 



IfBTBODor In. 




NuM BBB or 




PlBCBllTAOS or 


STRUCTIUN. 


Schools. 


Paplls. 


Teachers. 


Schools. 


PopiU. 


Teachen. 


Oral 

Sign 

Combined . . 


205 
10 
88 


11,994 

629 

2,332 


1,035 
84 
95 


81% 

♦% 

15% 


80% 
16% 


89% 

8% 
8% 


Total* 


263 


14,955 


1,164 


100% 


100% 


100% 



* Not iscluding 27 schools (containing 614 pupils and 28 teachers) in which the methods 
of instruction pursued were not reported. 

The decision of the Milan Convention regarding methods of instruct- 
ing the deaf has been accepted as final by all subsequent conventions of 
teach ors that have met upon the continent of Europe ; * and most of the 
sign and combined schools of the Continent have since adopted the oral 
method. (See Appendix B.) 

The adoption of the oral method by France is especially significant. 
For a hundred years the sign and oral methods had been known re- 
spectively as the ** French*' and •• German" systems of instruction. 
For the French to abandon their national method and adopt a system of 
German origin is of itself an acknowledgment of the intrinsic superi- 
ority of the oral method. The very school of the Abb6 de TEp^e, where 
the sign method originated, is now an oral school. 

It will thus be seen that natural selection, operating upon the conti- 
nent of Europe for more than a century, has brought about the survival 
of the pure oral method and the almost total extinction of the French 
system of signs. The verdict of time is therefore conclusive as to the 
superiority of the oral over the sign method of instructing the deaf. 

A few years ago (January, 1886) a commission was appointed by the 
British crown to examine into the whole subject of the education of 



1 Bordeaux Conyentlon, 1881; Brussels Convention, 1883 (The Third International Con- 
vention) ; Christiania Convention, July, 1884; Paris Convention, September, 1S84; Berlis 
Convention, September, 1884; Paris Convention, August, 1885; Vienna Convention, April, 
1802; N avoid Convention, May, 1892; Qenoa Convention, September, 1802. (See Proceed- 
ings of these conventions; aUo " Notes and Observations upon the Edacation of Uie Deaf," 
by Prof. Joseph C. Gordon, published by the Volta Bureau, pp. zxzvi and zzzvil; 
also "American Annals of the Deaf," 1882, p. 129; 1884, p. 143; 1885, pp. 78, 175, 220; 1886, 
p. 77; 1S93, pp. 86 to 01, and p. 243.) 
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the deaf, and to report their recommendations to the British Parliament. 
This Royal Commission gave to the subject the most thorough and 
searching examination that the world has ever seen. 

Prof. Joseph C. Gordon, in his Introduction to ** Education of Deaf 
Children " (published by the Volta Bureau), says : 

** This Commission endeavored to examine the whole field of deaf- 
mute instruction with characteristic British thoroughness and energy. 
Schools upon the Continent were visited, and in London the Commis- 
sioners held one hundred and sixteen sittings, calling before them for 
examination forty-three persons as experts specially interested in the 
welfare of the deaf, and deemed capable of giving information of great 
value upon the subjects of inquiry." 

The complete report of the Commission forms a great work of 1,674 
pages, which was presented to the British Parliament in 1889. As a re- 
sult of their labors they recommended ** that every child who is deaf 
should have full opportunity of being educated on the pure oral syst<;m.^^ 
(See Appendix C.) 

Shortly after the Milan Convention (September, 1880) the •* Annals" 
(in 1881) collected statistics concerning the methods of instruction em- 
ployed in the schools for the deaf throughout the world. (See ** Tabu- 
lar Statement of the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb of the World," 
** Annals," 1882, Vol. XXVil., pp. 32-53.) Much of the material relate 
ing to foreign schools had been obtained through the department of 
State and our diplomatic representatives abroad ; and the published 
tables were then sent to the foreign schools themselves for verification 
and revision. The revised summary of results was published in the 
•* Annals" for January, 1883, Vol. XXVIII., p. 61. (See Appendix D.) 
The statistics include details concerning 399 schools, containing 26,473 
pupils and 2,029 teachers. From the published table it appears that at 
this time (1882) the majority of the schools of the world (66 per cent.) 
were pure oral schools; a small minority (9 per cent.) were sign 
schools; and the remainder (25 per cent.) pursued a combined S3*stem. 
These are the latest available figures, as the ** Annals " did not continue 
to publish similar statistics after January, 1883. 

The following table gives a synopsis of the results : 
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IV. STATISTICS OF THE WORLD (1882). 



Mbthod or 


NuMBBR or 


PEBCiNTAeB or 


INBTRUCTION. 


BchoolB. 


Pupiia. 


Teachers. 


Bchoola. 


Papili. 


Teaohen. 


Oral 

Sign 

Combined . . 


239 
32 

91 


13,246 

1,642 

10,566 


1,182 
130 
654 


66% 

9% 
26% 


62% 

6% 

*2% 


60% 

7% 

33% 


Total* 


362 


26,464 


1,966 


100% 


100% 


100% 



'^Not iDcIudlng 37 Bchoole (coDtainiog 1,019 pnpUa and 63 teachers) in which the methods 
of instmctioD pursued were not reported. 



In consideration of all these facts it is obvious that Boston is fully justi- 
fied in pursuing the oral method in the Horace Mann School. It is to- 
day the prevalent method in Europe and in the world at large; and 
though only a minority of our pupils are yet taught by it, it is a grow- 
ing method in the United States, and undoubtedly destined to much 
greater expansion in the near future. 

The diversity of methods at present existing in the United States is 
eminently favorable to improvements in the art of instructing the deaf. 

The ** auricular" and ** manual-alphabet" methods, like the "oral," 
seem to be growing methods in this country ; but they are of too recent 
origin for us to tell much about them ; and the statistics concerning 
their growth are too meagi*e as yet to be made the basis of research. 
The manual-alphabet method especially has made great progress of re- 
cent years. Personal observation convinces me that manual spelling is 
rapidi}' displacing the French sign-language wherever oral teaching 
has not prevailed, but statistics are wanting by which to measure the 
change. All of these methods (the oral, the auricular, and the manual- 
alphabet methods) are progressing at the expense of the sign method, 
which, though still extensively employed in the United States, is every- 
where upon the wane. For the present, at least, the contest remains in 
America as it always has been in the past. — a struggle mainly between 
the sign and oral methods of instructing the deaf. 

In (Germany tlie controversies in which we are engaged are things of 
tlie past that have long been settled. For many years all the schools of 
(iermany have been pure oral schools ; the controversies there have 
taken a new form, — a form which touches the Horace Mann School. It 
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is a question as to the character of school — whether of the institutional 
or the day-school form. The institutions or boarding-schools of Ger- 
many have been gradually changing, little by little, into day-schools, 
until now the majority are day-schools. (See Appendix E.) Most are 
exclusively day-schools (exlemat)^ a minority are boarding-schools (in- 
terncU)t and a new class of school (intemal-exterruU) that has no exist- 
ence at all in our countiy, so far as I know, has grown up from the 
conflict between the exterrial and the tnter7iat,^ The defendants of the 
day-school assert that the home relations of the children are unbroken, 
that the influence of the parents in instructing the children at home 
is of enormous consequence, that the use of speech in communication 
with friends and relatives at home is a stimulus to speech ; while the 
advocates of the boarding-school think that the teachei*s can do better 
work if they have the pupils all the time under their control. In 
the mixed school (inlemcU'exlerncU) , the pupils board in the school for 
the first two or three years of their school life, and then, as they 
grow up, and are able, to some extent, to communicate with 
hearing persons, they are boarded out in families, under the idea 
that practice in speaking with hearing persons is of advantage to 
them. The idea seems to be that as these children are to be 
fitted to live in a world of hearing people and communicate with 
them, as their education progresses and they become more able to com- 
municate with hearing people they should be thrown into communica- 
tion with hearing people more and more as time advances, and not 
simply be plunged into a heanng world at the end of their school 
career, without any preparation in regard to what communication with 
hearing people means. 

I venture to predict that the same course that has gone on in Germany 
will go on here, and that the oral day-school for the deaf, which is to- 
day in the minority in America, will in the future represent the majority 
of our schools. All honor to the noble women who have been working 
so faithfully and so long in the interests of the deaf children of Boston. 



1 Id Germany ai a whole 51.6 per cent, are day-eohools, 35.8 per cent, are boarding* 
flchoola, and 12.6 pur cent, are mixed schooU. In Prassia 70 per cent, are day-schoola, 
13 per cent. boarding-echoolB, and 17 per cent, mixed. (See Appendix E, also report from 
Germany in Appendix B.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

THB MILAM CONTENTION (September, 1880). 

Some months in advance of the meeting, public notice was giren of the 
questions and subjects that would be discussed by the Convention, in a letter 
of invitation addressed to ** The Teachers and Friends of the Deaf and 
Dumb " in all parts of the world. The following were two of the topics pro- 
posed : 

1. Point out the advantages of the method of articulation over that of signs, 
and the reverse. (This should be considered principally with a view to instruc- 
tion, without neglecting that which concerns social life.) 

2. Explain in what the pure oral method consists, showing the difference 
between this method and that called combined. ('* Annals," April, 1880, 
Vol. XXV., p. 166.) 

The formal answer of the Convention to these questions was as follows : 

1. This Convention, considering the incontestable superiority of speech over 
signs in restoring the deaf-mute to society and in giving him a more perfect 
knowledge of language, declares that the oral method ought to be preferred 
to that of signs for the education and instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

2. This Convention, considering that the simultaneous use of speech and 
signs has the disadvantage of injuring speech, lip-reading, and precision of 
ideas, declares that the pure oral method ought to be preferred. (** Annals," 
1881, Vol. XXVI., p. 64.) 
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REPORTS FROM ABROAD (1893-4) 

Presented to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, by the Hon. John Uitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau (see 
** Proceedings of Fourth Summer Meeting," Chautauqua, N.Y., July, 1894). 
The following are quotations from some of these reports : 

Italy: *' The oral method generally prevails, the manual only in excep- 
tional instances in certain schools for the deaf. It is noticeable that instruc- 
tors for the manual method are no longer being trained. 

*• G. Ferreri, 
** V. Diretiore del. R, Istiiuto Pendola pet SordomuU, Siena.'^ 

France : '* Public instruction of the deaf was inaugurated in France by 
the Abb6 I'Ep^e in 1760, the sign language being used at first. Bebian sim- 
plified the methods employed, and Valade-Gabel modified, perfected, and 
rendered more permanent the system of instruction. Up to 1879 the sign 
language, writing, and articulation were used in various ways in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf in France. 
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"Inspector-General Claveau introduced the oral method into the National 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes in Bordeaux, and into the National School forDeaf- 
Mutes in Paris; and, finally, after the congress held in Milan in 1880, most 
of the French schools adopted the pure oral method, excluding the sign 
language altogether. Since then all new pupils, entering schools where the 
deaf are taught, receive instruction in lip-reading and articulation. In 1885 
a national congress brought together in Paris the French instructors in- 
terested in this subject, and they discussed the results obtained and the 
efforts to be made for the future. Since the adoption of the oral method, all 
efforts have been mainly directed towards adapting this method to whatever 
may present itself in the line of instruction, rather than any endeavor to in- 
augurate new methods ; moreover, its general use has been effected. 

** Of 70 schools with 400 teachers and 8,790 pupils (a few small institutions 
excepted), nearly all use the oral method. 

** (Signed) A. Bblamoer, 

''''Prof, and Ltbr, at the National Institute in Paris " 

Germany : " Germany at present has 95 schools and educational institu- 
tions for the deaf. Of these, 48 are day-schools (externate), 34 are boarding- 
schools (internate), and 13 are partly day and partly boarding schools (in- 
ter-externate). Total number of pupils, 6,400, of which 3,614 are boys and 
2,78G are girls, under a corps of 650 teachers, of which number 64 are 
ladies. 

*' In Northern Germany it appears day-schools are more numerous, whereas 
in Southern and Western Germany boarding-schools outnumber day-schools. 
This difference is to be accounted for by the religious predilections of the two 
sections; Protestants being in the majority in Northern Germany, whilst in 
Southern and Western Germany the population is prevailingly Catholic. 
The mixed, or day and boarding, school is an institution of recent date. 
During the first few years of their attendance, the pupils of these schools 
are furnished with board and lodging in the school buildings, approximating 
family life as nearly as possible. Their young lives run here their daily 
course; they are here trained under the supervision, discipline, and linguistic 
inf^tructions of accomplished teachers of the deaf from early morning till late 
at night. It is here that war is successfully waged against signs, and it is 
here that they are rendered capable of freely conversing by speech during 
the remainder of their attendance at school, in which, after the first few 
years, they become day scholars. This arrangement embodies all desired 
advantages, and, it would seem, is certainly the school system of the future. 

"... In recent years an embittered contest has been waged in Ger- 
mnny among instructors of the deaf and certain adult deaf as to the greater 
or less adaptability of the oral or the sign-language methods. Fortunately 
thi$< content, in the interest of the instructors of the deaf and of deaf-mute 
instruction generally, has waned and lessened in acrimony and fanaticism. 
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The question is being discussed and considered more calmly and pracdcallj, 
devoid of personal predilections. In some of the larger German institutions 
for the deaf, pupils liave already been classified and separated, a lower stand- 
ard being exacted for the requirements of intellectually less f Avored, for in- 
stance, in Schleswig, liatibon, etc. On the other hand, the agitation against 
the exclusive employment of the oral method, and in favor of the partial use 
of gestures and writing in the instruction of the deaf (as, for instance, has 
been introduced into Denmark), in Germany, so far, has nowhere resulted in 
practical application, although many a pen and much printers ink has been 
employed in effecting it. F. W. Kbuschert, 

** Principal of the Siratthurg-Netidorf School for the Deaf.^ 

Great Britain: *' As regards methods, the pure oral method is making 
sure progress. Articulation has already found its entrance into schools where 
hitherto it has been excluded, and although * speech ' may not as yet be used 
as the exclusive means of conveying instruction, tHe rising generation of 
teachers will undoubtedly get a more thorough knowledge and appreciation 
of the pure oral system, and will contribute toward its general adoption. 

'* William Van Praagh, 
*' Director^ Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, 

** 11 Fitzroy sq.., London.** 

Denmark : *' All children of school age are received at the oral institution 
at Fredericia (.lutland), and while the children not totally deaf or having 
some little speech are immediately transferred to the oral school at Nyborg 
(Funen), and the feeble-minded to a separate institution at Copenhagen, the 
remainder are retained at Fredericia, and about one- third of them, after i 
trial lasting one year, are transferred to the old royal institution at Copen- 
hagen, a manual school. The children not transferred are at the Fredericia 
institution formed into two divisions, A (the bright children) and B (the 
children of average intellect), both taught by the oral method. 

** During the year 1893 a sharp controversy took place between the manual 
school of Copenhagen on the one side and the schools of Fredericia and 
Nyborg on the other. The last-named schools wished to limit still more the 
number of children not taught by speech, while the first-named asserted that 
the oral method had been allowed to extend further than advisable under 
a school organization like that of Denmark. This dispute has caused the 
founding of an association headed by the principals of Fredericia and Nyborg, 
aiming to withhold the orally taught deaf from the influence exercised over 
the graduating pupils by the numerous circle of sign-taught deaf in the 
Danish metropolis, who have an association of their own. The oral associa- 
tion now edit a periodical named the ' Ejfata* in order to propagate their 
views, while the association of the deaf at Copenhagen have for several 
years had a representative in the press named * Smaahlade for dovstumme,*'* 

Norway: "A plan of organization M-as adopted in 1890, according to 
which all deaf children were to be received into three schools, one at Chris- 
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tiania, one at Trondhjem, and one at Bergen; the last named taking in pnpils 
bi-annually, while' the intellectaally weak children, after a trial of one year 
at the original schools, are transferred to a separate — also oral — school at 
Uamar." 

Sweden : ** While the divergencies of opinions as to methods in cases 
where the manual method formerly was the preponderating one in schools 
were adjusted by a compromise, giving the oral-method schools two-thirds 
of the children and the manual-method schools one-third, — viz., the intellec- 
tually weak children, — it appears that the authorities in the places where 
they are at liberty to do as they please are inclined to try the application of 
the oral method in the instruction of all children." 

Finland: ** The Grand Duke of Finland, Emperor Alexander III., issued, 
July 30, 1892, an ordinance relating to the education of the deaf and blind. 
Among other enactments the following may be noticed: 

** * In the cities of Knopio and Aabo shall be established oral schools 
adapted to receive eighty-five or ninety pupils each ; the instruction it to be 
given in the Finnish language, 

*' *In the city of Borgaa shall be established a school adapted to receive 
forty-five or fifty pupils ; the insti'vctionis to be given in the Swedish language. 

**''rhe Finnish schools at Knopio and Aabo shall, after one year's trial, 
transfer those children who cannot profit by the oral method to the manual 
school at St. Michel. 

** * The Swedish school at Borgaa shall, in the like manner, transfer part of 
its pupils to a school at Jakobstad. 

*' * In order to educate pupils too old to be received in ordinary schools, a 
Finnish school shall temporarily be established at Jyvoskylo and a Swedish 
one in connection with the manual school at Jakobstad/ 

" The instruction in all of the schools is given gratuitously. The parents or 
guardians of the children have only to pay the coats of boarding. The oral 
schools are all to be both internals and externats^ the children being boarded 
in the schools the/r«/ two years of their instruction, and boarded out in town 
the six last years. 

** The advent of the new organization marks a significant progress of the 
oral method, as the manual method until then was the ruling one in Finland, 
and the oral method for many years was only employed at the institution at 
Knopio (established 1874). The new Inspector, Mr. Valter Forsius, has 
largely contributed to this result. Lars M. Havstad." 

Australia: *< In 1883 only about 12 per cent, of the deaf-mutes of Aus- 
tralian institutions were educated by the oral method, while in 1803 53 per 
cent, were instructed orally. Samuel Johnson, 

** Superintendent South Australian Institution.** 

Mr. Johnson's report includes detailed information concerning the schools 
of Australia. The following table has been compiled from his figures : 
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STATISTICS OF AUSTRALIA (1898). 



Naxb of School. ' 


Total Number 
of Pupils. 


NuwRBB OF Pupils taught 

BT THB 




Onl Method. 


Manual Method. 


1. New South W ales Institution . . 

2. Victoria Institution 


61 
58 
40 

7 


85 
28 
30 

• • 


26 
35 


3. South Australia Institution. . . . 

4. Queensland Institution 


10 

7 


Total 


166 


88 


78 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF ORBAT BRITAIN. 

A summary of recommendations extracted from the official report of the 
Koyal Commission may be found in an Appendix to ** Education of Deaf 
Children," published by the Volta Bureau, p. 254; see also ** Annals" 1889, 
Vol. XXXIV., pp. 300-307. 

The ninth and tenth recommendations relate to methods of instructing the 
deaf, and read as follows : 

** We recommend : . . . 

'*9. That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of being 
educated on the pure oral system. In all schools which receive government 
grants, whether conducted on the oral, sign and manual, or combined sys- 
tem, all children sliould be, for the first year at least, instructed on the oral 
system, and after the first year they should be taught to speak and lip>read on 
the pure oral system, unless they are physically or mentally disqualified, in 
which case, with the consent of the parents, they should be either removed 
from the oral department of the school, or taught elsewhere on the sign and 
manual system in schools recognized by the Education Department. The 
parent shall, as far as practicable, have the liberty of selecting the school to 
which his child should be sent. 

** 10. That children who have partial hearing or remains of speech should 
in all cases be educated on the pure oral system. The children should in all 
schools be classified according to their ability.' 
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APPENDIX E. 

DAT- SCHOOLS SUPERSEDING BOARDIlfO-SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

In 1891 the Hon. John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, directed 
the attention of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf to the following extract from the ** Journal of the Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau for 1888/' p. 217 (see *' Proceedings of First Summer 
Meeting, 1891," p. 344): 

** Taking into special consideration the deaf-mute institutions, we observe 
in later years a change taking place in their character; that is, boarding- 
schools are changing more and more into day-schools. 

•*The reasons which underlie this change are ascribed by experts to the fol- 
lowing causes : 

*' 1. The day-school affords to the pupils the beneficial change between 
school and home, and thereby increases, through intercourse with the world, 
his power of obseryation. 

** 2. Pupils can receive more individual attention than is possible in the 
boarding-school. 

'* 3. The intercourse of pupils with different people promotes more espe- 
cially lip-reading, and also, in general, speech, whereas the latter out of school 
hours is in danger of being dropped in the boarding-school and supplemented 
by gestures. 

** 4. Epidemics, which on divers occasions have been the means of greatly 
crippling the school work, of the boarding-school, cannot so detrimentally 
affect the day-schools. 

*'5. The conditions which in general the day-school presents are more in 
harmony with those of the parental homes, and are therefore more agreeable 
to the child's feelings, because in the day-school the spirit and order of family 
life are, as it were, continued to the child at school. 

**6. The responsible labor of domestic training and home instruction of 
the boarding-school falls to the lot of the teachers principally, who in conse- 
quence thereof prematurely succumb, whereas the day-school divides these 
labors and cares and gives better promise of success." 

At the same meeting of the speech association (see '* Proceedings of First 
Summer Meeting," p. 342) Mr. Hitz presented the following table of statis- 
tics concerning German schools for the deaf, extracted from the ** Organ" for 
1890 : 

This shows the extent to which day-schools have superseded institutions in 
Germany up to nearly the present time. 
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STATISTICS OF OERMANT. 



From ihe *» Organ'* for 1890. 
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12 


1 
6,370 


3,660 


1 
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611 



Mr. Reuschert, in his report from Germany, quoted in Appendix B, describes 
the nature of the mixed school (inter-externat) ^ and speaks of it as " the 
school system of the future." 
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Education of Feeble-Minded Children in California. 
By Will S. Monroe, Stanford University, Cal. 



I. Historical Development. 



Mrs. Robert Bentley took the initiative in the formation of an in- 
stitution for feeble-minded children in California as early as 1878, 
although an organization was not effected until 1883. Meanwhile she 
visited the New York institution, and subsequently elicited the interest 
and cooperation of Mrs. H. R. Judah, now of the Bishop Armitage 
Church Orphanage at San Mateo, Dr. W. P. Gibbons, of Alameda, 
Principal Warring Wilkinson, of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Blind, and Dr. J. H. Wythe, of the Cooper Medical College. An ap- 
peal was issued through the public press, letters to physicians, the 
clergy, and by more than one hundred personal calls made by Mrs, 
Judah, Mrs. Bently, and others, for a meeting to be held at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, July 24, 18.83. Over 200 persons responded to 
the call. Bishop Kip, Rabbi Elkan Cohn, Dr. Robert Mackenzie, Dr. 
E. T. W^ilkins, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Dr. Warring Wilkinson and 
others addressed the meeting. A committee was appointed to draw up 
a plan of organization and report a week later. At a meeting of July 
31st, the articles of incorporation were adopted and a board of direct- 
ors selected of which the late Leland Stanford was chairman. By the 
9th of October $8,000 had been raised. During the next few months 
children in the Sunday schools and public schools, as well as private 
individuals, added to this contribution; and on the 22nd of May the in- 
stitution was opened at Vallejo. Subsequently it was removed to Ala- 
meda. In December of that year a bill was presented to the Legislature 
asking the State to assume control of the institution. It was passed 
March 18, 1885, and $25,000 appropriated for the purchase of property 
and $20,000 for its support during the ensuing two years. The private 
association was disincorporated and the institution turned over to a 

board of fiv^ trustees appointed by the Governor, On the loth of 
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December, 1885, the institution was moved from Alameda to Santa 
Clara. 

The Legislature of 1887 gave the institution $25,ocx) for building 
and improvements and $20,000 for the current expenses of the two 
years following. Before the expiration of this period, however, it 
was evident that the growing demands would soon render the Santa 
Clara property inadequate. It was accordingly decided to abandon it 
and seek a permanent site possessing large possibilities. The Legis- 
lature of 1889, in accordance with the wishes of the superintendent and 
board of trustees, appropriated $170,000 for the purchase of a property 
and the erection of buildings; $15,000 for furniture; $15,000 for water- 
works and sew-erage, and $81,000 for the maintenance of the institution 
for the next two years. The William McPherson Hill ranch of 1,670 
acres near the village of Glen Ellen, Sonoma County, w^as purchased 
at an expenditure of $50,000. Work on the buildings began at once, 
and the corner stone was laid November 19, 1890. The Legislature of 
1 89 1 appropriated $85,000 for the maintenance and $125,000 for a boys' 
wing to the main building, engine and boiler house, and additional 
furnishings. Although the buildings were not completed, they had 
progressed sufficiently far to be occupied; and, on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1892, the inmates were removed from Santa Clara to thdr fine 
new home at Glen Klleu. The Legislature of 1893 appropriated $98- 
000 for the erection of a girls' wing of the main building and $100,000 
for the maintenance of the institution for the two fiscal years following. 

II. Growth of thk Institution. 

When tlie institution was turned over to the State, December ic, 
1885, it numbered 20 inmates; October i, 1886, there were 69; Novem- 
ber I, 1887, 83; October i, 1888, 103; November i, 1889, 118; June 
30, 1890, 125: October i, 1891, 150; vSepteml^er 15, 1892, 248; June 
30, 1893, 280; at the present time (February 26), 301. During the 
year 1891 92, 1 16 were admitted to the home; 1 1 were discharged and 
7 died. Of the 248 inmates on the 15th of vSeptember, 1892, 133 were 
males and 1 1 5 females. 

III. How Managed. 

The institution is managed by a board of five trustees appointed 
by the Governor to serve for terms of four years each. The direct con- 
trol of the institution is entrusted to the superintendent who is also 
the physician-in-charge and secretary of the board of trustees. For 
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the past eight years Dr. A. E. Osborne, a gentleman of liberal scholar- 
ship and superior training as a physician and specialist in idiocy, has, 
with great credit to himself and the State, been in charge of the Cali- 
fornia Home for the Care and Training of Feeble-Minded Children. 
Four classes of officers — orderlies, trainers, companions and patrols — 
complete the managerial force of the institution. The orderlies en- 
torce the observance of standing rules and regulations, execute special 
orders, have charge of the children in their respective departments, 
and are held responsible for their personal appearance and the condi- 
tion of their clothing. The trainers are of two classes — school trainers 
and manual trainers. The former have charge of the school-room in- 
struction and the latter instruct in the various trades and industrial 
pursuits. The companions rank in importance with the trainers and 
combine the duties of nurse and governess. The patrols .serve as 
night watchers. 

IV. Admissions — How Made. 

The Legislature of 1887 repealed all former laws pertaining to its 
establishment and reestablished it upon a broader basis. This Act 
provides that whenever a parent or guardian or any person charged 
w-ith the support of a child shall desire the same to be admitted to the 
California Home for the Care and Training of Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren, he may petition the court or any judge in the county where 
he resides for an order admitting the child to the institution. It is 
the duty of the court or judge to inquire into the condition of the 
child; and, if he is between the ages of five and twentj'-five, is in- 
capable of receiving instruction in the common schools, and has been 
a resident of the State for one year, an order is to be i.ssued for his 
admission to the home, providing it is not already full, or the funds 
available for its support exhausted. It is also the duty of the court 
or judge to inquire into the financial condition of the parent or guard- 
ian; and, if he be found able to pay in whole or part the expenses of 
the child, the amount which he is to pay shall be fixed. These 
amounts vary according to the grade of the child — from $5 a quarter 
to $25 a month. The great majority of the inmates, how^ever, are free 
cases. Private arrangement may be made wuth the board of trustees 
for the admission of children younger or older than the above stated 
age by the payment of such sums as may be deemed sufficient to meet 
all the expenses of the child. In such cases a commitment from the 
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court is not necessary. Children may be admitted to the institution 
for life. 

« 

V. Information of Children Required. 

Before a child is admitted to the home, the parent or guardian 
must furnish the superintendent a detailed account of the child, giv- 
ing (i) Family history — nativity of child and parents, date of birth of 
each, number of children in the family, cause of death of parents or 
grandparents, amount of school instruction given the child. (2) Per- 
sonal characteristics — height, weight, color of hair and eyes, irregu- 
larities in speech, features, and movements, defects of sight and hear- 
ing. (3) Capabilities— can he go up and down stairs, dress and un- 
dress himself, throw or catch a ball, tie a knot, go on errands, recog- 
nize colors, talk, read, count, write, draw, sing, imitate, handle tools, 
do housework? (4) Characteristics — is he excitable, nervous, glut- 
tonous, fond of play, fond of children or fond of animals? (5) Habits 
— does he soil or destroy his clothing; does he injure furniture: is he 
dangerous with fire; does he use tobacco? (6) Moralities — is he afifect- 
ionate, reclusive, truthful, trustful, frank, profane, obstinate, passion- 
ate, obedient, noisy, easily managed, religiously inclined, given to 
self abuse? (7) Diseases — has he ever had epilepsy, St. Vitus dance, 
paralysis, sore eyes, skin or scalp diseases, diseases of lungs or bow- 
els? (8) Etiological — occupation and age of parents at the time of the 
birth of the child; was he born in full term; were instruments used; 
was there deficient animation in the child at birth; was he nourished 
by the mother or fed artifically; was either parent subjected to special 
overtax or strain of body or mind immediately prior to the conception 
of the child, was the mother during pregnancy subjected to any con- 
tinuous anxiety, hardship, or accident; was either parent or grand- 
parent addicted to the use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, opium; had 
either parent before the birth of the child been subject to paralysis, 
neuralgia, epilepsy, chorea, nervousness, or eccentricity; are there 
cases of feeble-mindness or insanity in the family of the father or 
mother? In all one hundred and seventy-four questions are asked, 
and the family physician is requested to fill out the blank, together 
with the aid of competent friends or relatives. 

VI. Classification of Children. 

The inmates of the home are roughly classified in three depart- 
ments—Imbeciles, idiots, and epileptics and paralytics. To the first 
class belong those chiefly of arrested mental development — **a weak- 
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ening resulting from an uneducated, immature mind — a wavering, a 
failing of the vital processes of the brain that has never known a 
stronger or a normal condition.*' This class includes the idio- imbeciles 
— those susceptible of training along simple, uncomplicated lines; and 
the higher grades of imbecility or feeble mindedness — those children 
capable of considerable intellectual and industrial training. The idiots, 
or those characterized mainly by vegetative functions, make the second 
class. These may have a sufficient modicum of mind to admit of imi- 
tation and possess the power of memory , but they are only in a very 
slight degree teachable. The epileptic, or third class, may include 
both imbeciles and idiots. Dr. Osborne thus characterizes this class: 
**The epileptic is an individual of strange characteristics, and a duality 
of personality which may quite outdo in viciousness and meekness, 
criminality and cunning, immorality and simulated innocence the 
Jeckyl and Hyde creation of the novelist. * * * We speak of epilepsy 
as a disease; rationally it is a misnomer. Many diseased states follow 
in the epileptic train, but the original, prime influence of this altered 
state of mind and body, to whose outward manifestations we give the 
name of epilepsy, does not arise alike in every case from any one par- 
ticular organ, relates to no one particular functioti, limits itself to no 
one particular tissue, perhaps has no particular germ to call its own, 
and its mental aud physical degradation of the afflicted scarcely ever 
effects any two exactly alike.** 

VII. Educational Features. 

The educational work of the home is confined largely to the im- 
becile class, although many of the epileptics are capable of doing con- 
siderable intellectual work. Most of the children begin in the kinder- 
garten. This department of the institution at Glen Ellen is under 
the supervision of Miss Emma Williard Peck, an efficient and sympa- 
thetic worker. Here the capabilities of the younger- members of the 
institution are tested; exercises are given in paper cutting and fold- 
ing, sticklaying, mat weaving, and work in colors. They are also 
taught songs and games. The superintendent notes that physical 
activity is esp3cially beneficial to these children and on this account 
much is made of the games. As a rule the children are very fond of 
music and reciting. The memories of many of these children seem 
unusually strong. 

From the kindergarten the children pass to the different educa- 
tional departments, receiving instruction in the elements of arithmetic, 
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reading and writing. The school work which was inspected by the 
writer some weeks since seemed most excellent, considering the size of 
the classes and the great number of obstacles peculiar to this class of 
defectives. 

The speech of many oftlie.se children is markedly imperfect. In 
a class of 23 boys from eight to sixteen years ot age, four could not 
speak at all, four could scarcely make themselves understood, six could 
speak fairly well, and but nine could speak well. This very general 
defect of speech combined with diseased and weakened brains makes 
progress in reading aifd language doubly slow. The school work is 
continued throughout the year from 9 to 11:30 A. M. and from 2 to 
3:30 p. M. with evening classes for those engaged in industrial activi- 
ties during the day. Much attention is given to calisthenic drills, 
dumb bells and wands. The cadet system of drill is adopted among 
the boys, for more thorough discipline and self-control. The brass 
band, composed of a dozen boys, and the orchestra, of as many girls, 
practice under a skilled leader four hours each week with astonishing 
results. In one instance an idiotic girl, who scarcely equals a two 
year old child in vocabulary and intellectual development, rivals 
"Blind Tom*' in her musical accomplishments. Manual training en- 
ters largely into the scheme of work at the home. The boys are taught 
shoe-making, carpentry and farm-work, and the girls given an excel- 
lent course in domestic economy. 

VIII. Causes ok Feeble-Mindedness. 

From the incomplete histories of children furnished him. Dr. Os- 
borne gives the following leading causes of feeble- minded aess of the 
248 inmates in the institution, September 15, 1892: Accidents and di- 
seases of infancy, 204; causes relating to pregnancy, 18; relating to 
parental condition, 9; relating to brain lesions, 18. Eighty-six are re- 
ported as congenital and forty-four as caused by epilepsy. Three 
children had insane parents, one child hid a feeble-minded father, and 
in two instances the parents were related. One family has furnished 
the home with seven inmates, the father being a drunkard and the 
mother feeble minded; another family is represented by five members. 
In another instance a feeble-minded mother and four children to whom 
she has transmitted a taint of her disease, are inmates of the home. 

IX. RKsri/rs of Training. 

The feeble-minded as a class are dull in perception, with slight 
power of attention, uncertain memory, weak will-power, defective 
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judgment, awkward gait, unsteady bauds, defective speech, and 
dreamy, far away expression of the eyes. As a class they are of neu- 
rotic stock and subject to all the physical an:l mental suffering due to 
extreme nervousness. Educational work under these conditions is 
necessarily difficult; and yet the results of careful, sympathetic and sys- 
tematic training are most satisfactory. In many instances it is not pos- 
sible to outgrow or overcome the defective mental condition, but in 
most cases it is possible to develop their bodies, strengthen their 
minds, and train them to be helpful to themselves and useful to 
others. From Dr. Osborne's annual reports I glean the following 
evidences of improvement: 

Matilda C. Has been an inmate of the home four months. Could 
speak no words when admitted. Can now say a few words and be- 
havior in school much improved. 

Lulu B. Has been in the home two years. Improves slowly. 

Edna F. When admitted to the home eighteen months ago could 
.speak but few words. Now says a great many words and seems more 
intelligent. Has developed a great love of dre.ss, and notices new 
clothing. 

Maud H. Has been in the home since its foundation, but shows 
little improvement. Formerly she was irritable. Has developed a 
fondness for dress, and she delights in red things, especially red bor- 
dered handkerchiefs. 

Pearl P. When admitted to the home two years ago .she was noisy, 
disorderly, and destructive, screaming almost constantly. Has shown 
most decided improvement. Is less destructive and has become quite 
docil'e in school. She sings and hums much of the time. 

Earnest B. When admitted was eight and one half years old but 
had never spoken. Was in good health, but sensitive, diffident and 
easily discouraged. On examination a certain malformation of the 
mouth discovered. Given exercises in articulation. Made rapid im- 
provement. Was taken from the home and placed in the public 
schools, where he has distin^uis'ied himself as a diligent and bright 
pupil. Recovered speech after trafning at the home for two and one 
half years; all evidences of feeble-mindedness removed. "The chasm 
of imbecility has been spanned and he has passed over to the bright 
land of an intellectual promise." 

That this work is being most efficiently done at Glen Ellen is ap- 
parent to those who have inspected it and studied the results. After 
a somewhat careful study of the California Home for the Care and 
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Training of Feeble- Minded Children the writer is led to believe that it 
is one of the best managed charitable institutions in the State. Its 
methods are thoroughly modern and its tone and influence broadening 
and uplifting to the hundreds of unfortunates who constitute its mem- 
bership. Dr. Osborne is sufficiently young in years to be pfogressive, 
in the best sense of that word, and sufficiently experienced in his 
chosen field to be a conservative and a safe leader of this great educa- 
tional movement — **a link in the chain of the public schools,'* as Dr. 
Howe once said, '*the last indeed, but still a necessary link in order to 
embi^ce all the children in the State.** 
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